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PREFACE 



On February 6-8, 1980, in Reston, Virginia, the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped (now the Office of Special 
Education of the U,S. Department Of Eaucation) ^sponsored an 
"invisible college" tc address critical issues in the education 
of children and youth with autism. The conference was an 
expression of the Office of Special Education*!, interest in the 
incorporation of existing -nodels and technology for severely 
handicapped students into clascrooma serving autistic students. 

Rather than focusing on a particular aspect of autism, the 
conference attended to a wide range of interests and expeitise 
within the general field. Participants included those who are 
generating new information and those who are responsible for 
translating that information into clacsroom applications; those 
who are responsible for organizing and supervising classrooms 
tor autistic and other severely handicapped students; those who 
prepare oersonnel to staff those classrooms and programs; and 
those who conf*-ont the problems most intimately in having an 
autistic child within the family group. 

The conference was an educational experience, and this 
volume represents a recapitulation of conference issues. Aa 
such, it is a comprehensive and contemporary discussion of the * 
problems and practices of providing services to children and 
youth with autism. 

Many have helped in ihe preparation of this voluine. 
Special thankfej ate due to the staff of International Business 
Services, inc, who played an important rcle in conference - 
arrangements and assembly of the final monograph. Appreciation 
is extended to Judy Smith for h«r editorial work, to Andrew Egel 
for his early assistance in conference planning, and to Hal 
Benson, Executive Director of the National Society for Autistic 
Children, for his f^ngoing assistance. 

Special thanks are in order for Ed Sontag, Director of the 
Division of Innovation and Development, office of Special 
Education, for his long-standing concern and responsiveneaa to 
issues involved in the education of severely handicapped 

children and youth; for R. Paul Thompson, Chief of the 
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Division's Special Koeds Section, for his support of the 
project; «nd for Pat Hawkins, Project officer, and Peggy Norria, 
Contracting Specialiat, Office of Special Education. Finally, 
appreciation ia extended to the chapter authors and other 
conference participants for their insight and their 
contribution's , 

B. W. 
A, T. 



Note: On January 16, 1981, the Office of Special 
Education, U. S. D«partiMnt of Education, 
published a technical ch*n<g« in the Regulations 
of PL "^4-142 which removed autism from the 
category of ''seriously emotionally disturbed" 
and Joists it as a separate sub*-catei;ory under 
'oth^r health impaired." ^ 

It IS Hated as follows: "Other health impaired" 
means (i) having an autiiitic condition which is 
manifested by severe cai.mtunication and other 
developmental and educational problems? or di) 
etc. (no change in the remainder of the "Othi»r 
health impaired" category? • 

This action addresses many of the issues raised 
m the subsection "A Separate Category" beginning 
on page 294 :?f this volume. 
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OVERVIEW 

lJnhcrait> oi Oregon 
(Koniicrl) wiUi llip BUr<*«u of Kducjlion for tiie H*miir«pprii) 



Th:;^ book deals with critical i-tsues m the education of 
autistic childien and youth. Contributors were fpeiected to 
reprcisent a full range of roles and to raise a broad £5pectrum of 
educational isi.ues; each has addressed the general question ot 
program quality from hi a or her own p«rspective. The result is 
a volume that should provide a variety of readers adr.iin- 
istratcrs, teachers, parents, researchers, and program devel- 
oper£5 ~- with a sense of the important new directions being 
t*}ken to provide quality servicers to people with autism. 

In the Introduction, Button and Thompson describe the 
overall goals ot the conference from which this book evolved, 
and provide a context for much of what follows. Arguing that 
'^autiom** mearis different things to consumers and providers at 
dilfeient points in the educational service* system, th<*y main- 
tain that quality service* for children and youth with autinm 
can be achieved only if all concerned parties constructively 
contribute their relative expertise toward a common solution. 

The chapter by CI ley focuses on the variety of orgiin: - 
zational and adii^inistrative features that are necessary to serve 
autistic students. szre&i^xuci th^ heterogeneous learning and 
ptsrformance levele of students witii autism, he advocates a 
variety of service delivery options, inlcuding regular class 
placement with support services and placement in generic 
"severely handicapped" classrooms. 

The chapter by Lord and O'Neill focuses on a problem of 
considerable difficulty: designing and implementing a functional 
ascessmeiit for autistic students. Their system stresses the 
need for careful observation of the child in natural environ- 
ments, rather than in artificial testing situations, and empha- 
sizes educationally relevant assessment. 
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DonneilMTj's chapter on curriculum pret'erjts a departure from 
tidditiona' :uriiv;u]um design for autintic students. T)\e. avithcr 
prfbeiitri a • 1 1 que of the .status quo of educational t^ervices ■ 
for childie.. ^'Xth autism and argues for major chanq^s in cur- 
riculum, iiervice delivery models, and teacher preparation. 
Drawing on the work of Brown and his colleagues :.n Madison, 
Wisconsin (e.g.. Brown, Branston. Hamre-Nietupbk\ , Pumpian, 
Certo, and Gruenewald, 1979; Falvey, Brown, Ly.'n, BaumqaiL, and 
Schroeder, 1980), Donnellan proposes that cumcuU.m activiticij 
Lc functional for the j.^tud<?nt and referenced to actual demands 
of the natural envitonment. As an alternative, the chapter 
outlineL> a cuiiiculum development approach bayed on .tn environ- 
mer^lMl inv^*ntoxy stiategy. 

The L-)\aptei by Dun lap and Koeqel reports results from a 
fierieij of i^tudiea on the learning charar:teri f.tico of ^lutii^tic- 
chiidien. The findings they preiient have obvio\is application to 
the dasi'jn of effective instructional delivery formats. Carres 
chapter carries another important message for teachers and 
otherb working with £.?verely handicapped students: skill acqui- 
sition 153 meaninqless Without maintenance and generalization. 
While this messar^e ha^ aIi;o been articulated by others ( . a , 
Stokes^ and Baer, 1977; Warren, Roge r is-Wa: ren , Baer, and Guess, 
1980), Carr describe?^ t:lar.£jioom impl: cations from more qeneral 
re^iear ^h t mdi ngB . 

LiVigna's chapter on behavio.' mana gement deals with a topic 
that IS probably familiar to most r.pecial educators but which 
may present a ijpecial set of problems for teachers, parents, and 
program administrators who serve niore severely handicapped 
student^>. LaVigna argues for adminif,trative guidelines on the 
u'^e of puniiihment procedures that em)3loy aversive stimuli, and 
emphasizes whe need for management procedures with validity for 
classroom application. 

The problems of teaching functi:>nal language to autistic 
students are presented in Schuler's chapter. While not denying 
the importance of vocal language skills, Schuler suggests that 
tht^re has perhaps been an over-emphasi s on training vocal lan- 
guage, with the result that alternative, non-verbal communi- 
catioT^ procedures have not been fully explored. She reviews 
langu.i'^e research and presents ^ critical review of current 
iangiiage training practices . Throughout, the emphasis is on the 
need to focus on the development of functional communication 




rather th*n language per se, and th# rang* of deciilons related 

to language training with severely handicapped individuuls is 
aiuo addr<?s««d (f^ailor, Guess, Goet^, Schuler, Utley, and 
Baldwin, l^BO) . 

Despite the fac^ ''chat social isolation is a definirjing 
feature ot children wi Ih autiom, relatively little pi of easional 
attention haa beeri c'arected to procedures for social akills 
djVelopment with these students. The work of Strain and hia 
colleagues i% a notable exception. His chapter presents a 
comprehensive overview of s'.ocial interaction research with 
autisitic and other severely handicapped children, and highli<?hts 
the benefits and Ghortcoming« of various intervention ap- 
pioachea, Whi le- to certain aducators, the f e liibi 1 1 ty of di rect 
classroom ap lication of some of the findings roay remain ouea- 
tionable, the review nonetheless sets the atage for further work 
in an imp^oi-tant curriculum domain. 

Korcwoithy and Sievers make clear that the job of teaching 
severely handicapped utudents iu extremely complex: program 
ev."*luator, curriculuiri developer, parent programmer, and inser- 
vice coordinator responsibilities are frequently added to the 
more traditional teaching role. The authors discusa the parti- 
cular problemss presented by students with autism and identify 
variouii job-related hazard* facing their teachers. They empha- 
size t}iat the job of providing quality education to autistic 
children and youth could be made more manageable if research 
yielded a technology with actual clajisroom application*, if 
achooi admini stratoro would dispenaa more frequent reinforcement 
afid support, and if university training programs would initially 
develop the requisite teacher competenciea . 

The chapter on early intervention describes the current 
focus of one of the nation's pioneer long-term research projects 
tui autistic children. Lovaas presents the background for the 
project and describes its general operation and the curriculum 
employed. Perhapp the rooat exciting material Lovaaa includes is 
follow-up d&ta on the effects of th^ early intervention effort*. 
The results of his intensive treatment group certainly hold 
encouragement for future generations of children and underscore 
the impact of intensive early intervention, 

Kyne's chapter explores the role of parents in developing 
quality educational program* for their children with autiam and 
other severely handicapping conditions. The author identifies 
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t.ho hciit of impediments to the elusive parent-professional 
pai tneM'hip and discussesa how they might be removed through the 
pro<'esr.of- ot th«> i lidi vi dua 1 ized education program. Speaking as 
both a special education teacher and as the mother of an autis- 
tic child. Kyna presents a sensitive picture of the strengths 
and vulnerabilities of each role and points out that, rather 
than becom ng complacent with the changes effected by Public Law 
94-142, parents must now turn theii^ energies to the establis)^- 
ment of liviiuj and working opportunities in the community as an 
alternative to post -graduat ion ins t i tu t i ona 1 i zat i cn . 

Fvrhaps no facet of special education hau been more neg- 
lected than programs at the secondary level. Conference parti- 
cipants, repeatedly identified the dearth of appropriate second- 
ary r>chool services a& a major problem. Bellamy and Wilcox sset 
out to delineate features that should characterise quality 
proqitiniiA for severely handicapped high iichool students. They 
1.31 low thiLi standard- setting wi^h a di scuj;? si on of the implica- 
tions for curriculum, instructional methods, cla^3sroom ox gam - 
z-ation, an<.i admi ni strat lun , 

In his chapter, MacCoy describes an exciting alternative? 
for the design and delivery of community-based services for 
handicapped adults. Ho details the development and operation of 
a non-profit <'oi-po i .i 1 1 on that brokers necessai^y human services 
io^^ individuals returning to their home communities from a local 
institution. The evaUiation data available to date are encour- 
aging and suggest that a biokeiage model may be viable for 
community living efforts m the United St ate si. 

In some ways, the chapter by Warren is both an irtroduction 
And a conc.^usion. He begins with a treatment of the definition 
of aut\sm and follows with a general review of research m the 
field and a discussion of its implications, then moves to a 
discussion of largei systems issues. The author warns that the 
pat^sage of Public Law 94-142 is not in itself enough to ensure 
quality services to children and yovjth with autism, that there 
must be rigorous enforcement of the law, continuing effort to 
develop functional assessment procedures and curricula, expanded 
teacher tiainmg, and increased development of community re- 
sources. Finally, Thompson's Afterword concludes the volume 
with a restatement of the federal commitment to the provision of 
effective, reality based, lifetime services to autistic individ- 
uals, and an emphasis on promoting the individual potential of 
each autistic child. 
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Despite th« diveriity of rolea and interests represented m 
thes« chapter's and at the conference, a common set oi points w«& 
la^oed. reiterttttad/ or underscored by virtually ail presenters 
and V cmment^toi's ; 



The ''criterion of viltimate f unct ion:; ny" 13 tlit same 
for all handicapped children, Res?ardle^3S of whether 
they are called autistic, severely retarded. <n multi- 
ply handicapped, each must be prepared to lunc!.ion ab 
independently as possible in residential , vocational . 
arid ieisuie settings m their own c->mn-.un j 1 1 es , 

Ir;tev^i ation must b« a bMSic teatuie of. seivices, 
A;ir 1 St ic-or;ly c: handicapped-only schools 01 j^ervicee 
WL>ik aqainst the need to learn to cope in a community 
t hat i s mtevj: -^ted 

''.'Jwcation iihculd target functional objectives be 
Tjairjed :n natural and age- appr opr 1 ate i->ettinc;s, 
;..iii2cuium materials as well as instructional methods 
^ie Hi r.fed ext ensj. ve t3oc i a 1 validaticii 

'1ir.se^minat ion ot existing best pr^jctict-a shuuld be 
a i,;ijh piioiity. The lefmement of techniques, and 
:it>m'.inb 1 1 «t 1 1 one into standard intervention models »<-»y 
do much to cloije the existing gap between knowledge 

practice yo '^fteii observ-^d m sex vices to isutiatic 
1 rui 2 \' 2 fi'ja 1 s 

The teachei ^s the critical element in realizing 
q\;Mlity educational programs. Good teachers need good 
training and Htrong admin;i strati ve supports. 

The vacruum m secondary education and adult services 
presents major obstacles in achievina least restric- 
tive living alter the school years. This n^ust b« 
changed if important gains mad* during the school 
yearb ate tc'bt^ maintaiupd. 



r\i'. ), t,t thes« cone ems addresses some aspect of the more 
^^eivdftiV' problem of program quality. ;The goal in the decade 
ahead must be to provide quality educational prbgrams to ail 
autistic cliildxen and youth. The goal of this book i« to pro- 
vide the mc^dt advanced curient thought ,and work in this 
ci 1 I e ; t 10 . 
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IN"^ ODUCTION 

}Bme§ BaiUm 
Off k« of SptfdAl EfhiutkNi 
U.S. DtpATtaMBt of EducAtMVi 

Anaake Thompioa 
IntematMoal &u8im Scfvkei 



Professional* in special aducation have approached the education 
of autistic youngsters in diverse ways, groping for answers with 
only pieces of knowledge. Some utilize wethoda that emphasize 
communication training, others stress a developmental model, 
while still others believe learning principles provide the most 
appropriate educational solutions. Some of us are pareijfe. 
administrators, or practitioners; «ll of us are struggling to 
discover how best to educate these children. As part of the 
federai research and development effort, we have the task cf 
attempting to integrate available knowledge and approaches for 
the purpose of providing optimal educational experiences lor 
handicapped children. 

It was our hope that the conference would provide a forum 
for the participants to present their views on autism and sug- 
gest educational strategics that reflect those views. Collec- 
tively, the participants represent the forefront of research and 
technological expertise in the field. Their presentations have 
been collected to summarize the state of the art in educating 
autistic children. 

The conference was designed to achieve two ends. The first 
was to share substan^+ve information on major topical issues 
related to autism. The second was to provide for the general 
exchange of ideas and concerns among the participants, repre- 
sentatives of the federal government, and Board members of the 
National Society for Autistic Children. The contents of this 
document attest to the degree to which the first purpose was 
accomplished. The accomplishment of Uie second purpose may well 
be reflected in expanded corai^^i^nication and understanding among 
these individuals over' time. 
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The conferenca itself was one exprep-.ion of the federal 
conuaitment to the education of children and youth with autism. 
In the past, the U.S. Office of Special Education {formerly the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped) has funded projects 
under the Handicapped Children's Early Education Program which 
specifically included autistic children. The 197S Handicapped 
Children's Model Program grant application contained an estaO?- 
lished priority to support programs serving severely handitapped 
children and adolescents, including the autistic. The Research 
Projects Branch of the Division of Innovation and Development 
has awarded grants for the inve'stigation o^ ' specific areas 
relating to autism, including language development, sensory 
motor development, and behavior management procedures. Most 
recently, the Division's Special Needs Section has invited 
proposals for designs of model programs using innovative methods 
within integrated school environments for educating autistic 
children and youth. 

"'^'""l^n with the impact of Public Law Q4-142 and our contin- 
uing efforts to develop programming for auti^Siic children 
through tj^e support of model educational programs, *Ve are aware 
that a ^taggering number of autistic children are still not 
receiving an appropriate education and, further, that the large 
number of autistic individuals who remain in institutions or 
ultimately require extreme supervision and care presents a 
distressing picture. There is evidence to indicate a correla- 
tion between adjustment to society and duration of the educa- 
tional intervention. To maximize the probability of adjustment, 
it is essential to provide quality education that begins in the 
earliest years, continues through secondary school, and s 
maintained intensively into early adulthodd. We must also begin 
to develop educational strategies whose effects will prevail not 
just for one apademic year but for an entire lifetime. Despite 
our best intentions, we are hampered by gaps in our knowledge of 
what constitutes an effective education. When knowledge is 
available, there is often a lack of dissemination in forms 
useful to educational practitioners. With this in mind, the 
Office of Special Education is continually soliciting input from 
the field in order to determine future program priorities. 

Ed Jontag, formerly Director of the Division of Innovation 
and Development, {and, more recently, Acting Director of 
the Division of Assistance to States), has articulated six 
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assumptions that should undsrli^ th« dssign of sducstionsl 
services for students with sutisio or other severe handicapping 
conditions. His first point is that it may be inappropriate and 
imprudent to establish any one approach or concept as the 
exairple of best educational practice. What seems to be more 
logical is to highlight a range of best practices and, thereby,, 
to provide an arsenal of varied ^trateqies that can be brought 
into play as the situation demands. 

A second and related point is the idea that we arc working 
with individual children, not with a category. If we can per- 
ceive this category as representing many unique and in<\vidual 
characteristics, we are more likely to generate productive 
solutions to their needs. 

Third, we need to think of severely handicapped chilaren as 
members of society who ahould have the greatei^t possible inter- 
action with nonhandicapped individuals. The language of Public 
Law 94-142 and the regulations developed to implement it do not 
mandate integration of handicapped children. Nevertheless, we 
agree with Gilhool and Stutman (1978) that the spirit and intent 
of the law argues for an integration imparative. Basically, 
Gilhool and Stutman* s position is that segregated or handicap--' 
ped-only sejttings are inconsistent with Congressional intent and 
findings of fact as indicated in the legislative history of the 
enactment. It is our feeling that segregated facilities are^ at 
best, restrictive alternatives end that the standard of the 
least restrictive environment should be the public school. 

Fourth, Sontag recommends that tlse concept of a ''criterion 
of ultimate functioning** rhould be given considerable attention. 
According to Brown, Nietupski; and Hamre-Nietupski (1976); the 
concept 

> . . refers to the ever-changing, expanding, 
localized, and personalized cluster of factors 
that each person must possess in order to func^ 
tion as productively and independently as poss- 
ible in socially, vocationally, and domestically 
integrated adult community enviconaents. Since 
severely handicapped citizens will ultimately 
function in settings which contain lees handi^ 
capped and nonhandicapped citizens, the majority 
of the developmental environments to which most 
severely handicapped citizens are now expose 
will have to be changed substantially. <page 118) 



It i« currently •»timat«d that 95 percent of all autistic chil- 
dran in tha nation will apend thair adult lives ii\ institutions. 
Tha elimination o£\hia institutionalized percentage must be our 
goal for the future. Stated another way, autiatic children roust 
be provided the comprehensive and long-^ranqre educational experi- 
ences that are directly and eyatematically related to providing 
the» with the skills and abilities necessary to function in many 
heterogeneous community environments as adults'. 

The Office of Special Education is now supporting attempts 
to develop programa fur autistic children in the least restric- 
tive en'^ironment . Our primary concern is with programming that 
will facilitate entrance into schools containing nonhandi capped 
chronological age peers. A major related commitment i« the 
educational technology necessary to enhance their development in 
these environments. Effort** that seem to be reasonable steps 
toward reaching these objectives will be considered the higher 
priority. Efforts that are only remotely or tangentially 
related to these objectives will be considered useful but of 
lower pricrity. 

Sontag^s fifth assumption is that we need to adjust our 
thinking about learning, moving away from the concept of limita- 
tions and toward the idea of expansion. Sontag, Certo, and 
Button (1979) summarized recent research supporting the view 
that handicapped students can learn at higher levels than previ- 
ously expected, and '^hey advocate the active expansion of the 
boundaries of our current expectations. Low expectations and 
limited programming for children with autism can lead only to 
the self-fulfilling prophesy of institutional placement. 

Sontag*s final point emphasizes the importance of innova- 
tion. There is a distinct need to become involved in "practice- 
stretching activities" the creative arrangement of informa- 
tion to generate more efficient or effective methods and ap- 
proaches. Good educational practices in terms of accepted 
services to children emanate from innovative methods; the inno- 
vations of today become the "best practices" of tomorrow. 

There is one further concern that should be emphasized. 
Some educators feel that a major campaign was won with the 
passage of Public Law 94-142, while others feel that the cam- 
paign was only initiated with the law's passage* We include 
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ours«lv«s in thm latter group and ball«v« that the etrangth of 
lagialation raaidaa in ita implamantation^ rathar than in ita 
enactmant. The paaaage of legialation or the proclamation of a 
judicial decree are paper promises that must be transformed into 
reality through the continued vilgi lance and commitment of all 
of us. 



At a somewhat different leve-l, we also have to contend with 
the concerns of both the general public and the public* s elected 
officials* Public demands are neither complex nor unreasonable, 
but continue to pres^ special educators on two questions that 
were set forth in a New York Times editorial (April 17, 1979): 
is special education effective, andlP^Hathe procj^ures jurrently 
being used as cost-effective as posaibleT^ Wt^ust begin to pay 
closer attention to these rjuestions and, more important, to the 
answers . 



It is our hope that the conference whose proceedings are 
reported in this book will encourage professionals in thu field 
of eutiam to become leas an aggregate of individuals with di- 
verse positions and more a group of individuals who recognize 
the need for a variety of strategies to meet a variety of needs. 
Hopefully, there can develop a shared perception* or agreement on 
the overall needs of autistic children, with recognition not 
only that our individual percepvions are different but also that 
the children we are serving differ from one another. We must 
come to terms with a group of children who may share a constel- 
lation of common characteristics but who are, in the final 
analysis, individuals with unique and differing requirements. 
We must view autism as a construct and realize that; outside the 
conference room, teachers must deal with variety and individual 
differences no matter how a child is labeled. The issue is 
not whether John has 4S2 of the S76 characteristics as described 
in the literature on autistic children but, rather, how educA** 
tional environments can be arranged over time so that John can 
be the most independent and productive citizen possible. 

In the last few years, we have witnessed the divisive 
hostility and bitterness created by vested interests and inf lex* 
ible positions. Mutual exclusion and segregation have come to 
characterize groups who should be natural allies on many issues. 
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Unfortunately, thmmm affects can characterisa th« interactions 
of resaarchars, educators, parents, advocates, and bureaucrats 
as well. People with fundamentally similar interests find 
themselves at odds. 

The 'idea of ''community'* is an inherently powerful concept 
that engenders the thought of friends and neighbors. We would 
hope that this concept would emerge as a function of this con- 
ference. The transformation of parents, educators, researchers, 
and practitioners into a comii^Unity of friends and colleagues 
would be no small feat. Friendship and i feeling of community 
take time to develop and grow strong. It is therefore appro- 
priate and important to start building now. 
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ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR AUTISTIC 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



h Grefory OOey 
Divkb« TEACai, IkpArtmeot of PiydiUtry 
Uiiiv«rtUy of Noftii Carc^ •! Chapd HiU 



In the p*8t f«w y^arn ther^ has be«n a gr«at incr«Aft« in public 
Awareness regarding the problems and needs of autistic children 
and their families* The role of educational, medical, recrea*^ 
tional^ and other services Is more clearly recognized. As 
parents, service providers, advocates, and other agencies and 
individuals work toward improved services, these efforts must be 
coordinated within a carefully planned system of services. 
Tlmre is not wide agreement on what this system should look 
like, but it is clearly determined by law that the public educa- 
tion system each state must be a central agency. Thus, we 
must determine what the role of the schools is to be and how 
educational services will fit into a comprehensive service plan^ 
Without such organization/ the best instructional efforts of 
teachers and others will be greatly diminished. In order to 
determine the best organizational approach to educating autistic 
children, one may first consider the nature of the problems 
posed by autism, the goals, and the obstacles. 



Although autism a£ a category of childhood disorder has 
been with us since 1943 (Kanner, 1943}, and there are several 
current and widely accepted definitions (•g*, National Society 
for Autistic Children, 1978; Rutter, 1978), confusion regarding 
autism and the appropriate uses of the label is still great 
(Schopler and Rutter, 1978). The early conception of autism as 
an emotional disturbance has been discarded by nearly all pro- 
fessionals (Rutter and Schopler, 1978) ; however, most states 
continue to administer their educational sei*vices for autistic 
children under the category of emotionally handicapped* or some 
similar label. This administrative structure has the unfor- 
tunate effect of perpetuating some outdated viewe of the nature 
of autism. For instance, parents and professionals associated 
with autism have worked for years to change the view that autism 



IS AUTISM A MEANINGFUL CATEGORY FOR 



EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES? 
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1» c«u»«d by inadtquat* or in«ppropriAt« par«nt behavior or that 
the Uarning probUma of autistic children are caused by emo- 
tional problems. One cen. therefore, understand why parents do , 
not want their children labeled emotionally disturbed or edu- 
cated in a class for the emotionally disturbed. 

Since the children with autism in public schools are not 
counted separately, the data that state agenciet, collect and 
report to the federal government regarding the number and 
categories of children served do not include autism, and ac- 
curate data on the prevalence of the problem among school-aged 
children, the number of children served, unserved, or inappro- 
priately served cannot easily be obtained, Few people have 
believed in recent yehrs that funds designated for the education 
of emotionally disturbed children have actually provided ade- 
quate services for autistic children. But some services are 
clearly improving as misconceptions about autism are changed. 
For instance, Kanner's (1943) original description of autism 
indicated that such children ^arc all unquestionably endowed 
with good cogni tiv<^ Poten ti alities . As later years led to a 
broader conception of autism, this view changed, and most 
autistic children were seen as severely handicapped and func- 
tioning at a moderately to severely retarded level. Thus, as 
funds and services for severely handicapped children became more 
widely available in the 1970' s, many assumed that autistic 
children were being served under this designation. Although 
there are not adequate data to answer this question for certain, 
many parents of autistic children have believed that their 
children have been left out of or inadequately served in both 
the emotionally disturbed and the severely handicapped programs. 
If this IS the case, one clear solution is to establish a new 
educational category of autism. 

A separate category of autism for educational purposes has 
been a popular idea. The idea has become even stronger in 
reaction to the inclusion of autism under the category "seri- 
ously emotionally disturbed" in the regulations for Public Law 
94-142. Such a change has some clear short-term advantages 
and some less clear long-term risks. Both should be examined 
closely before such a change is made. 
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One immediate benefit of uein? the label autism** for 
educational planning it that it would highlight the needs of a 
group of children who have been inadequately served in the past. 
Funds could be specifically channeled for services to autistic 
children, and more accurate data could be collected by state 
agencies on the number of children served. This focus would 
also create a pressure to prepare teachers, school psycholo- 
gists, speech pathologists, and other personnel to gain specific 
skills applicable to autistic children. There is one other 
effect that is harder to measure but which may be very impor- 
tant. A separate label of autism would remove from children and 
their parents ^,ny stigma associated with the term "emotionally 
disturbed. ^ It would be a clear message from the education 
community that the mandate of P. L. 94-142 to work with parents 
is a top priority and that parents are seen as partners in the 
educational process rather than as the causes for their chil- 
dren* s disorder. 

DOES A SEPARATE CATEGORY MEAN SEPARATE SERVICES? 

A separate category has other implications which are diffi- 
cult to evaluate. The notion of a separate educational category 
of autism immediately brings to mind an image of separate clas- 
ses of autistic children and a separate state bureaucratic 
structure. With a disorder of such low prevalence, this ap- 
proach may oe impractical as well as unnecessary. The associ- 
ation of autism with emotional disturbance, severely handi- 
capped, developmentally disabled, or any other broader category 
has always had the appeal of joining forces' to forxd a larger 
group with common interests to advocate more strongly. These 
alliances do not always bring the benefits they promise, how- 
ever. Those with a specific interest in autism must consider 
the benefits of large numbers vs. the diminished visibility 
within a larger group. 

When planning for educational services, the most logical 
allies of autistic children would seem to be those who serve the 
severely handicapped. This group is made up of several low 
prevalence conditions (e.g., deaf-blind, severe cerebral palsy, 
etc.), and, in fact, an interest in autism is already guite 
evident within th<^ Association for the Severely Handicapped. 
Educators in this area have made great progress in the past few 
years in developing curricula, teaching methods, and teacher 
training programs . most of which are quite applicable to au^^ism. 
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Whether or not a separate educational category of autieia become* 
widely accepted, these accompli ahmenta should be examined and 
applied whenever poeaiblo to the edt ation of autistic children. 
To begin from scratch to develop special autisjji curricula, 
teaching methods, materials, and teacher training programs would 
be to waste valuable time. In short, if a separate educational 
category of autism will assure a free appropriate education in 
instances in which that is not now provided, it will be a posi- 
tive step. Such a move should not, however, create a large new 
bureaucracy or separate services to autistic children unneces- 
sarily. 

If a sepcrate category of autism is used, these responsible 
for educational services should follow the same approach fol- 
lowed for other exceptional children. They should first ask 
what services rhe individual child needs. If these services kto 
presently available for the child, the next steps are obvious. 
Only if services are not available should separate services 
designated specifically for autistic children be needed. This 
approach emphasizes individual needs rather than categoriefi and 
IS based upon the following assumptions; 

1. Autistic children are highly individual in their 
behavior and their needs. No single educational model 
will be suitable for all children. The necessary 
provisions for structure, devei opmental ly appropriate 
tasks, communication training, social opportunities, 
behavior management, etc., can be made in many set- 
tings. Thus a range of services from separate self- 
contained classes for autistic children to placement 
in a reguliir classroom must be available. 

2. An autistic child will benefit more from a class in 
which he/she comes in contact with a variety of other 
children and adults than from a class of all autistic 
children. In order to assure education in the least 
restrictive setting, it makes sense to educate autis- 
tic children in already existing special education 
class'^s in public shools where opportunities for wide 
social contact are greatest. Although most autistic 
children will spend all of their school years in 
self-, fntained special education classes^ opportune' 
ities for contact with other children, including 
nonhandi capped piers, should be maximized. Therefore, 
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to th« utont posvibltt, autiatic students ahould us* 
thm BMmm school fACiliti«s that all children umm 
im.q.. playground^ gym, toilet, cefeterie). 
3. The betic components of good education for autistic 
children ere not different froa those needed for other 
exceptionsl children; thus, the unique needs of en 
autistic person can often be addressed in an existing 
class. If some, but aot all, of the nec^sary ele- 
ments are available, existing services might be chang- 
ed to serve one or more autistic children without 
interfering with services to other children, Adding 
an aide to a classroom, providing inservice training 
and/or regular consultation for a teacher, purchasing 
new materials, or other changes in an existing class 
may enable a school system to provide for autistic 
children without the more extreme step of establishing 
a separate class for autistic children. 



The operations of an educational system are dictated by 
certain goals, and the broad goal of education of ^Autistic 
students is the same as that all public education: to pre- 
pare students for adult life. Whereas adult life for many 
autistic persons still means a confined existence in a state or 
private residential facility, there ere increasing opportunities 
for autistic adults to live in gro^p homes or other communicy 
based living arrangements which allow as much independence as 
the individual can achieve. 

Community-based living opportunities are new and not widely 
available for autistic adults; thus, too little is known about 
the skills that should be taught to prepare a student for such a 
future. This is an area in which future research and demon- 
stration will tell us a great deal. For tpe present we must 
emphasise a basic skills curriculum similar to that offered to 
other severely handicapped children and hm sure that it is 
carefully individualized to the developmental level and the 
unique pattern of skills of the autistic student. The curricu- 
lum for the younger ages which ctreeeee social and communication 
skills, with explicit structure ana management of behavior 
problems must evolve into a curriculum for the older child that 
emphasizes vocational activities and independent behavior. 



COALS OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 





COORDINATION AND CONTINUITY OF SERVICES 



Even the most exenplary clasaroom will be limited in its 
effect if there is not coordination among service providers and 
continuity of services across settings and ages. Since most 
agencies have clear boundaries to their services, planning for 
coordination and continuity can easily be overlooked. 

Public Law 94-142 has given the public schools a central 
role in providing service. Therefore, it seems most efficient 
that school personnel servt as managers to coordinate the many 
services needed by sutistic students. This is not a respon- 
sibility to be assumed easily, because the task of schools is 
already great. However, if such coordination is not initiated 
by educators, school psychologists, or otherii within the public 
schools, it may simply be overlookf^d. Autistic children present 
»om« new and very difficult problems for educators. Only if 
there ii* cooperation among agencies and individuals can a com- 
prehensive and effective service plan be carried out. 

The key elements which must be present and must be coordi- 
nated have been identified by Schopler and Olley (19S0). One of 
these elements, the instructions* 'urogram, is addressed in 
detail in other chapters of this book. In addition to the 

clssiiroom instruction, the following elements must be c nsidor- 
ed. 



Parents and Fami li_es 

An active role for parents is an essential element in any 
effective service system. This role is actually a wide variety 
of activities which should include both individual parents who 
v^rk closely with teachers in planning their child* s educational 
program and parents' groups such as local or state affiliates of 
the National Society for Autistic Children which can advise 
policy makers on the special needs of autistic persons. 



I ^ nti f 1 c_ a t_i p n_ and Referral 

Although autism is by definition a disorder of early onset 
(Rutter, 1978), it is not easily identified in young children, 
and very few states or localities are able to identify autistic 
children effectively at an early age and refer them to agencies 
that will work with the family toward comprehensive services for 
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thtir child. Parents continu* to look from plAC* to pl«c« in 

frustration and waste precious time in beginning an educational 

progi *m , 

Educational 5^*ieya;^t.^ ^^ssc^ssfment 

Part of the Lruistrati^ many parents experience comes from 
the oidc^^l i>i many evaluations that yield little information 
that can bt* used to teach their child. These elaborate and 
lengthy evctluatione are not always necessary. If we were to 
mdivicjudlize evaluation the way we individujil ise instruction, 
we would dl^o offer biief ovaluaiiona that f 3cus on educati'^n- 
^liy relevant skllla. The «s&essment of eo jciit^onal ly relevant 
skills should be the focus of any educational evaluation, rathe** 
thari the attempt to gain an IQ score for itr sake, or th? 

expiotation of the hypothesized and usually irrelevant "dynam- 
ics" between paienta and child, or, worst of all. offering the 
empty label of "^untestabie . t'urthcv. t?:ere must be a link 
Letweeii the cvaluition process aiK^ the ajtuf 1 implementation of 
an educational program. This means that educators who will 
actually have responsibility for the child should be closely 
involved m the evaluation process . 

Such an approach does not mean that all evaluations must ba 
can led out by school psychologists, but it does mean that the 
nqenciea responsible for evaluation must involve school person- 
nel in the evaluation and work yith them to assure that a pro- 
gram can be implamented. The point has been made for many years 
(e.g., wolfensberger, 1965) that an elaborate evaluation tha€^^ 
^cea not lead to an adequate pro^gram is a waste of tima. 

Trai ning 

Although there are now some teacher training progr^s that 
prepare personnel to teach autistic children, their number i« 
small compared to the need. Fox a new teacher, particularly, 
the streas of a class of autisti<? children or the problems of 
adding one or more autistic children to a class can be too 
rjreat. Too many otherwise fine teachers leave their field, 
becauce they Isck the additional training and support to make 
their class effective and to maintain their own morale. Much 
has been written recently ubout teacher burnout, but there is no 
provttn soluticn to the problems faced by teachers of severely 
handicapped children. 
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One logical strategy to provide competent teachers and to 
keep them on the job is to offer extensive training and support 
for teachers. Such a system of xncervic© training and consuita-^ 
tion to teachera can provide a flexible and individualized' 
service to teachers. It ia, however, expensive. The addition 
of these services to the already high cost of education for 
severely handicapped children may be an ofaat:*^:. to many schocl 
systems, one strategy for keeping cost down is again to empha- 
size coordination. If all teachers of autistic children i-^, a 
state or region participate m the same inservica training, and 
the sajiie consultants work with a number of teachers, expenses 
will be ietss, coordination will be greater, and expertise is 
likely to be higher than if local arrangements are made, e,g., 
wnen each class contracts with a local mental health center for 
training and consultation, 

Research and Evaluation ^ 

If coordination of services in a region can be achieved, it 
becomes feasiole to gather program evaluation data. Carefullv 
planned research and evaluation can answer many of the curren 
questions about which approach to organization, training, parent 
invol ven:ei^t , Qtc . , ly trosjt effective. 



Coordination at the State Level 



The cooidmaticn that I have stressed repeatedly can be 
provided at the local level by an education agency oi bome other 
group, but st the state level there must be a clear understatfrtT- 
ing of where responsibility for autistic students rests. The 
state ♦^duration agency is the logical coordinator at this lev«l. 
The facets of a comprehensive educational system described above 
mufcit be present, and clear ImeB of jresponsibi lity must go with 
them. State coordination can be greatly enhanced by the efforts 
of a titrong state chapter of the National Society for Autistic 
Children. any one piece is missing, autistic children and 

their families will have lost the appropriate education that 
they have been promised. 
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APPROACHES OF DIFFERENT STATES 



A rtvi«w of thm •pproach«» to comprahensive planning for 
autistic children in the states is, by necessity, brief. Al«- 



extensively and made recommehdatlons, few states have actually 
implemented a statewide system.^ 

In Missouri, autistic children attend one of about 20 
classes for children with severe behavior disorders which are 
located in separate schools for the severely handicapped: 
Although there is extensive teacher training and consulation and 
a carefully planned program of transition to public schools^ the 
separat'e nature of this arrangement has brought the threat^' of 
litigation for failure to ct)inply with Public Law 94-142. 

In South Caroiina, the Departjnent of Mental Health-Mental 
Retardation operates regiot^al . centers which provide extensive 
services to many, of the most difficult to manage autistic stu- 
dents. There is good coordination with the Department of Educa- 
tion, and the state has contracted with the Judevine Center in 
St. Loui^ for intenr<Ve teacher training. Li ke"^ most states, 
however. South Carolina needs to move toward a base of services 
in local public schools. 

In North Carolina, the oldest statewide^ public school- 
based program for autistic children^ is operated tnrough a coop- 
erative arrangement between the Department of Public Instruction 
and Division TEACCH of the Department of Psychiatry at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel, ill. At thi* time there 
are 35 self-contained, public school ^asses for autistic chil- 
dren in North Carolina, of which 28 contract with Division 
TEACCH to receive initial training, inservice training, class- 
room consultation, administrative consultation, and a yearly re- 
evaluation of each child through one of the five regional TEACCH 
centers. Funds for these services come directly from the state 
legislature and from Title VI-B funds allocated to local school 
systems. The support at the state level is exrellent, and the 
tie with th.^ University provides an expertise in research and 
evaluation x.hmt can address many of the important questions 
noted above. 

North Carolina appears to have the most extensive, although 
certainly not the only^ feasible model. Many of the elements of 
this system have been studied end implemented by other states. 



though some states (e^g 



Illinois) have studied the problem 
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and it appears that sarvicas with statawida coordination may 
soon be available in aavaral othar stataa (e.g., Illinois, 
Dal^wara) , 



Major problama in the implementation of a comprehensive 
system rcwain in all states. Some obstacles are minor and can 
be remedied by good state level administration as advocated 
earlier. For example, most states, in addition to administering 
programs for autistic children under programs for the emotion- 
ally disturbed, require teachers of autistic children to be 
certified as teachers of the emptionally disturbed. This re* 
quirement is an anachronism tha^ can be easily changed in eacji 
state. But is separate certification for teachers of autistic 
children necessary? Could they be certified aa teachers of the 
severely handicapped in states which have such certification? 
The whole issue of certification and competencies needs furi'her 
consideration. 

Other obstacles come from a lack of data and experience to 
answer practical questions. Do autistic children need a 12- 
month program? What should the nature of a summer program be? 
Are schools legally responsible for providing summer programs? 
Can tocher burnout be prevented or reduced substantially? What 
is the best relationship between public and private service 
providers? Can education for autistic children be made widely 
available in the preschool years? Are separate special educa- 
tion school districts necessary? What are the special needs for 
the autistic adolescent, and how can they be met? Must classes 
for sutistic children cost a great deal more than other special 
education classes? When serving children who may also require 
mental health, medical, recreational/ and other services, where 
does the responsibility of the schools end? 

The tireless efforts of the National Society for Autistic 
Children and other advocates for autistic children have made 
these issues much more salient than ev^r. A frequent exchange 
of information among educators, a strong emphasis upon program 
evaluation, and continued support at the federal and state 
levels will answer siany of these questions. In the meantime^ we 
will continue to hear of the latest promised remedies for 
autism. Parents' hopes have been raised and crushed before by 
such claims, but the one approach which rejaains sound and for 
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which thmv% will alwAys hm a nead is quality education. This is 
ths ssrvics to autistic childrsn and thsir fsmilisi that ds- 
ssrvss our grsatsst support and effort. 
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With thm r«quir«a«int for written individualized •ducational 
progrMa (lEP'a) for nmch hmndi *d child, th« nMd for as- 
••ssmanta that provide clear ana .saful raaulta has bacona 
increasingly apparent. Highly individualised evaluation and 
prograssning are particularly neceaaary for the diverae group of 
children typically dimgnoaed aa autistic. Autistic children 
often are not only very different frosi each other^ but^ aa 
individuala, they fre«iuently have varied akill patterns (DeMyer, 
1975; Lockyer and Rutter, 1970). Programming for autiatic 
children ia especially difficult because many of their deficita 
lie in areas of behavior (e.g., language axwi social interaction) 
that are learned by normal children with little or no direct 
teaching. Many behaviors (e.g., direct gaxes at faces^ communi- 
cative gestures) differentiating autistic children from children 
with other handicaps appear in normal children within the firat 
year of life, if not the first few we«)cs. For a teacher who is 
trying to program for an "asocial" lO-year-old, it may be diffi- 
cult to realize how very baaic are the akills hey needs to learn. 
Furthermore, it is much more difficult to teach other kinds of 
behavior. For example, there is no well controlled research 
that shows that communication is most eaaily learned as a aeries 
of steps from nonverbal imitation to speaking in paragraphs 
(Goetr, Schuler, and Sailor, 1979). Programs using shaping 
procedures to create response chains tend to produce exactly the 
behavior they teach. When teaching a child to tie his shoe, 
such techniques can be very successful . On the other hand, the 
goal behind teaching a child to name five pictures while working 
at a tab} e for a food reward is usually not just that he will 
identify thoae same five pictures in exactly that situation. A 
broadsr goal of "useiul communcation" would not be met by thia 
task, yet determining appropriate, teachable activities can be 
very difficult. Finally, many autistic children learn so slowly 
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that it is #Asy tc lo«« si^ht of thm lnt«nd«d behavior changa or 
to become skeptical about aver aeeing progreaa that will be 
meaningful to the child. The model presented here attempts to 
address these issues by structuring evaluation in a way that 

helps teachers use current knowledge about development and 
behsvior change in programtning Cor the day-to-day and ultimate 
needs of individual autistic children. 

PRESCRIPTIVE EVALUATION 

The term prescriptive evaluation has been used to describe 
the process of assessment of a child's skills and of planning on 
the basis of these findings. More than a simple description of 
behavior, a comprehensive evaluation must provide both a deline- 
ation of a child's strengths and weaknesses and a sense of how 
the child's behaviors relate to each other and to the environ- 
ments in which they occur. 

The prescriptive aspect i\f the evaluation implies that, 
having identified a child* s current behavior, ti-.e evaluator will 
bs abl« to make poliitive statements about how to treat the child 
in order to help him progress from his present status to a goal. 
Typically, these prescriptions refer to content: Johnny must 
throw a ball of 6*inch diameter through an 18*inch hoop 20 tines 
from 10 feet away with 90% accuracy on 2 consecutive days. 
While this prescription is specific in certain ways, it also 
leaves much to be desired in tencs of usefulness for the teacher 
and meaning in the child* s life. It fails to indicate three 
elements of a good prescription that are often overlooked: how 
the treatment is to be accomplished; when or in what larger 
context the new behavior should occur (that is, is Johnny play- 
ing basketball with another child and shooting spontansously; is 
his teacher-coach required to. remind him to look before he 
shoots or to get the ball for him before esch shot?), and why is 
this '^treatment" needed (what does this behavior aecoa^lish for 
the child in his environment?)? When added to a prescription, 
thess elements provide some assurance that the prescribed be- 
havior will be more than /desirable" but also teachable and 
functional for the child (Donnellan, 1980). 

The written ISP was intended to ensure that at least sosm 
of these questions would be answered in designing a child's 
program. Unfortunately, in many cases XEP*s, rather than serv* 
ing either as an impetus for better planning or as insurance 
against arbitrary, inappropriate programming, simply represent 
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additional .-yovk for alraady buay taachara. Of tan avalua- 

tiona ara aaen aa maaninglaaa or, at tha vary laaat, aa uaalaaa 
or unralatad to tha davalopnant or programa (Flaharty, 1976). 
Vat many titnaa dlaaatiaf action with aasasiunant aaama to occur 
primarily becausa tha avaluatlon is aimply not carriad far 
anough. it la aasumad that rasulta from briaf, standardisad^ 
taata will hava claar and immediata implicationa for program- 
ming* Whan an aaaaaamant la not readily usaful, it ia rajactad 
aa worthleaa. On tha othar hand, prograu&ing implowantad with- 
out tha baaa of a sound aaaaaamant of tan faila to addraas the 
child* a raal naeda or to work on appropriate levala of skill. 
The purpose of thia paper ia to show how an evaluation can be 
both feasible and ralevant to individualized education, A 
four-step model of prescriptive evaluation is proposed that 
moves the child and the evaluation step-fay-step from an initial 
aa»»8Bment to an lEP. While the process of evaluation may 
initially 5©em difficult, in the long-run the information ac- 
quired should make the design effective programs, relevant to 
the individual needa of the child, far easier. 

The model presented here stems from both developmental and 
behavioral biases (Rutter and Sussemfein, 1971). From a devel- 
opmt*ntal perspective comes the assumption that consideration 
must be taken of how a child's behavior and ability to learn are 
affected by his level of skill and understanding in different 
areas (Schopler and Raichler, 1971). it i» not our contention 
that programming must always proceed along the stagea of normal 
development. For example, a child need not be taught to babble 
before he ia taught to say some simple words. However, it is 
proposed that recognition of developmental levels, often dif- 
fering within a child across skill areas, may be helpful in 
understanding a child's behavior (e.g.^ why a severely retarded 
and autistic 12 year-old wants to rough-house and hug people) 
and in providing a place to start looking for appropriate be- 
haviors to teach, Tha behavioral aspect of thia model lies In 
requiring goala that are clearly defined in terma of observable 
behaviors and in aaaumptiona about the effectiveness of be- 
havioral techniques in effecting change (Lovaas and Koegal, 
1973). 

The model proceeds from a number of aesximptlons beydnd its 
general developnantal-|Dahavioral perspective. First, it is 
sssuflied that teachers are responsible for most programming 
decisions. Although many teachers receive input and suf^rt 
from other resources, not the least of which are the child's 
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p«r«i.t«, thm t«ach«r alaott alviys has thm ultiamti respon- 
sibility for ths child' » progress in thm cl««»roo«. Thu«, while 
it is not proposed t^iAt a tescher must singlehsndedly perform 
the entire evslusti^n, it is assumed that the teacher will be 
involved to some extent at each stage of the process (see Olley, 
1960). The model presented here would be equally appropriate 
for use in planning programs to be carried out at home or in 
other contexts outside school. However, for the' purposes of 
this paper, we have elected to focus on evaluation and program- 
ming within a school setting. 

The second assumption is that the length of time spent on 
an initial evaluation is less important than the amount of 
careful thought that guides it. There is 'sometimes a tempta- 
tion, particularly in the case of a child who is very difficult 
to understand, to give more and more different teste and/or to 
collect more and more data, rather than to consider the meaning 
of the scores or data at hand in terms of the child's current 
status end ultimate functioning. The model for prescriptive 
evaluation proposed in this paper should not involve more than a 
day's work per child with the time distributed over several 
weeks. When the teacher knows what to look for, two 20-minute 
observations at home ^nd at school can be more beneficial than 
weeks of 10-second time-sampling or five standardixed language 
tests given without clear goals for assessment or observation. 
A relatively brief initial assessment that yields clearly stated 
hypotheses, and plans for testing them allows the teacher to 
continue the evaluation process as part of the regular class 
time, building on the original evaluation. In this case, there 
is no substitute for the teacher's experience with children 
exhibiting severe deficits in communicatjion and social skills 
axid with normal children. Diagnostic instrument* and models for 
evaluation will be only as good as the person using them. 

Table 1 lists four steps in s comprehensive evaluation 
resulting in sn lEP. Kone of these stages is unique to this 
model. The purpose of delineating th# four steps is much like 
that of writing an lEP. For each step in the evaluation, par- 
ticular goals are identified in terms of information j^ut the 
child that the teacher needs to acquire. For each of these 
goals, a number of different ways of finding this information 
are proposed. 
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Step Ij pnvtlopment al Assessment 

The purpose of a standardized developmental evaluation is 
to begin to identify whst a child can do in a structured one-to- 
one setting And to make some tentative inferences about whst a 
child does not do reliably. In between these two extremes, this 
first assessment must also identify a child* s emerging skills 
(Schopler and Reichler, 1979). Along with the test results,^ 
parents* observations of the same behaviors are of critical 
importance in making even these preliminary judgments. 

Knowledge of. a child's levels of functioning in terms of 
normal development (for example, an IQ or mental age) is not 
v«ry \isftful in itself. Howsver, the delineation of a child's 
pattern of skills, as related to normally developing children 
(Could, 1976; Schopler and Raichler, 1971) and other children 
with similar autistic behaviors or social-behavioral- language 
problems (Wing and Gould, 1978), can be a very useful starting 
point for an evaluation procedure. The child's various levels 
of development in major content areas such as language, motor 
skills, and cognition provide impcrtsnt prognostic infonaatlon 
(Lotter, 1978) and give some indication of expected rate of 
progress and a place from which to start programming. This can 
be particularly important in areas such as language and social 
skills, since most teachers have little training in saquences of 
normal development. In this situation, a teacher may bs helped 
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in Mlscting appropriat* behaviors by htr concapt of how Z^^mmtr 
olds play or th« kind of languaga a I-*yaar-old undarstands 
(Ructar and Suaaanvain, 1971; Wing 1976a}. With a child whosa 
pattern of skills is uneven and confusing, a developmental 
aaaeasment may help to make expectationa more realiatic. For 
example, a l^-year-old non-'Verbal boy who ahowa no akills above 
a 3-year-old level might be a better candidate for signing or a 
word board than for a functional writing program, even though 
his fine motor abilities, assessed by testing at a 3-year-old 
level, are so^e of his most advanced skills. A developmental 
evaluation may also allow a teacher to discover previoualy 
unnoticed abilities that a child might n|»ver have been given the 
opportunity to use in her presence. For example, a new 3-year- 
old student who has many autistic behaviors, and who tends to 
wander, may surpriae everyone by his abilitiea to imitate and 
use simple tools in a highly atructured aituation. 

It is possible that the same conclusions might be reached 
without a atandardized assessment. For example, in the first 
case above, a teacher might have concluded that the adolescent 
boy would have difficulty learning to write by simply watching 
his accuracy in drawing circles or squares. However, standard- 
ized assessment devices provide valid norms and aave all but the 
most creative and energetic teachers from starting over with 
each child. After a year or two of working with handicapped 
children^ the apecial education teachar may loae perspective on 
what is normal and what ia not. For example, it ia easy to 
forget how uncooperative, ** over-active*^ or inconaiatent many 
normal youngsters are, and conaequently to draw inappropriate 
conclusions about resistance, inconaiater;cy, or hyperactivity in 
autistic children. On the other hand, a teacher who aeldoa 
works with children who speah in more than one -word utterances 
may have unrealistic expectationa for a aix-year-oid child who 
apaaks in multi-word aentencea that are^ in actuality, still 
leas aophisticated than those of most three-year-olds. Current 
research in Journal articles and monographs can be very useful 
in generating ideas for activities. However, populationa in 
specific studies are rarely selected with the idea of astabliah-* 
ing general norma to which individual children ahould be com- 
pared. Thua/ while one might use an article on normal social 
development as a source of poasible behaviora to teach, it would 
be incorrect to place a particular autistic child at a partic- 
ular age or skill level on the basis of how he compares to the 
aubjecta in a apecific study. 
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Vnm of »»»#»igi»n t r^aulf . Mor« important than any aingla lavel 
ravaalad in a davalopmantal asaaaaaant la tha r -.lid's pattarn of 
bahavior. Moat acalaa allow tha avaluator to roako uomm infar- 
ancaa about a child* a atrangtha and weaknaaaea in diffarant 
contant araas. Sinca thia ia only tha firat atap in tha avalua- 
tion, thaaa infarancaa can ba conaidarad as working hypothaaaa. 
Tha hypothaaaa nead to b« claarly atatad, but thay can ba ravia- 
ad, rafinad, or abondonad ovar tha courae of tha avaluation. 
Thua, tha teacher naad not fcal that ha ia making irravocabla, 
lifo-datarraining dacisiona on tha baaia of a few taat itajna. 

If any teat raaulta baccma part of a child* a permanent 
file, it ia important that tlie evaluator claarly state in writ- 
ing the waya in which the acorea are useful and reliable and the 
ways in which they are not. Many parents and professionals have 
legitimat* reaervationa about the use of teat acorea, particu- 
larly IQ'a. Sinca numbers, auch as IQ'a, often take on a life 
of their own once they are stated in a written report, one 
atrategy may be to reatrict the final report to a diacusaion of 
the child' a performance in individual akill areas and omit any 
overall scores. After diacisaion, a brief written report of any 
results that were not to become part of a achool record could be 
given to the child's parents to be used at their discretion, 

A one-to-one structured situation not only allows the 
evaluator to record a child's acciiracy on test itsios but also to 
begin to note other aspects of the child' a behavior that will 
affect eventual programming decisions (Schopler and Raichler, 
1979), The teacher should be aware of the apeed with which the 
child worka, hia flexibility, persistence, attention span, and 
init-^ative serosa different content areas. How the child reacta 
to success, failure, or potential reinforcers can also be noted. 
Capo in tha child**, skills and the uae of one behavior to aup- 
plement or avoid another may be much more apparent when working 
from a developmentally based teat than in leas atructured inter- 
actions. Knowing what a child can do in a atructured one-to-one 
situation, when combined with the structured obaervationa in 
step 2 of this model, aVso^llows the teacher to differentiate 
between skills that a child doea not have at all and akilla that, 
he doea not uae in the appropriate aituation. Thia distinction 
ia essential to prograwing. Working to generalise an "old* 
behavior is a reaaonabie activity, but often it ahou.ld be done 
in different waya than teaching a new behavior (Carr, 1980). 
For example, if 'a child ia learning to diacriminate among colore 
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for thm vmry first tiM, cnm might want to umm m r«lativ«ly r«» 
«trict*d 9mt of »at«riAls* Howovor, If an Ansasftisont rovoalcd 
that A child us«d color on momm tasks but not othsrs, ons might 
want to dsUbsrstsIy vary matsrials and colors across many 
situations in ordor to achisvs mors 9«nsrali£ation. 

Typs s of standardiasd asssssments . Particular asssssmsnt ds-* 
vicss ars Isss important than ths sxaminsr'a ability to, work 
from thsa to rsach th* goals for this first stsp of th« evalua- 
tion. In many situations, a person (or parsons) othsr than ths 
tsacher may bs givsn responsibility for this initial evaluation. 
Whether this affort is successful 'or not depends on the useful- 
ness of the testing results to the teacher. The teacher and 
parents should attend the evaluation if at» all possible* They 
should work with the examiner in formulating the working hypoth- 
eses described above or they should be given sufficient informa- 
tion so that they can begin to ask these questions themselves* 
An assessment that results only in test scores does not naet the 
goals of t:hia evaluation. In fact, an inappropriate assessment, 
particularly when performed by a person inexperienced with 
autistic children, may cause more harm than good. 

There are a number of different arsessmenw devices avail- 
able to teachers and clinicians th^t could be used for this 
first step of prescriptive evaluation. in most cases, each 
individual acale'can be administered in 90 minutes or Isss; many 
tasts take much'less time. Different assessment techniques will 
be most appropriate for different children. Comprehensive 
reviaws of these tests and discussions of appropriate popula- 
tions are available elsewhere (Gould, 1979; Freeman ^nd Ritvo, 
1976). From the teacher's point of View, two considerations 
saem foremost. The first is that the teacher fi'^d tools with 
which he or she feels comfortable. This statement implies that 
the teacher has adeguata and regular experience either adsUniS- 
taring the acales herself or interpreting their results (Wing, 
1976b). The second consideration is that the teacher recognise 
the limitations of the instrument used. For example, ^^^lough the 
performance acale of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale ^or Chil^ 
dren (WISC-R) aupposedly measures nonverbal intelligence, a 
child's understanding of the test it;.ems is greatly dependant on 
hia aocial and communication akills. Such limitations must be 
taken into account. Similarly, information from the parents 
about how the child normally behaves should be compared to his 
behavior during the assessment. 
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Onm can rath«r arbitrarily divida th« acales avai labia into 
thraa groupa: davalopmantal teata daaignad for autiatic*lika 
childran^ standardisad languaga roaaaurea ',nd iutalliganca taata, 
and dicgnoatic acalaa. Probably aaaiaat for taachera to admin- 
istar ara davalopnantal acalaa aapacially daaignad for uaa with 
autistic children or young childran vith aavara communication or 
behavior problems. Two such scalea ara the Paychoaducational 
Profile or PBP (Schoplar and Raichlar, 1979) and the Evaluation 
and Prescription for E?ccaptional Children or EPEC (Flaharty, 
1976). Although the two scalea coma from somewhat different 
perapectives, both portray developmental saqnaences in many skill 
sreas that normal chi Idran di aplay through early school age . 
Both scales allow more flexibility in administration than most 
Btandardlzod tests. 

A second kind of option, often used in addition to tests 
such aa the PEP or EPEC, is available in standardized intel- 
ligence and language tests such as the WISC*-R, the Leiter Inter- 
national Performance Scale ^ and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
T«)8t. Good discussions on the use of thcae tests with special 
populations can be found in Freeman (1976), Gould (1976), and 
Stremel-Campbell (1977). As stated earlier, the goal in using 
such a test would not be to acquire a single intelligence or 
language quotient but to indicate the pattern of the child* a 
skills and behavior. Typically, verbal intelligence tests are 
appropriate only for the highest functioning autistic children. 
These tests may be extemely difficult to administer using stan- 
dardized instructions. Though the goals for this first evalua- 
tive step may be met even without adherence to standard instxruc- 
tions, it is then important not to treat the test results as if 
they were scores ob-cained from the test given in a standard 
fashion^ 

The third type of scale includes those designed to differ* 
entiate autistic children from thotse with other disabilities. 
Examples would be the £<-2 Diagnostic Scale (Rimland, 1971), the 
Behavior Hating Instrument for Autistic and Atypical Children 
(Ruttenberg, Dratman, Frakner, and Wenar, 1966) and the Bahavior 
Observation Scale (Freeman^ Guthrie^ Ritvo^ Schroth^ Claaa, and 
Frankel, 1979). Theae measures are not developmental. On tha 
wHble, they do not provide the kind of information required for 
this evaluation. HoveVer, theae scalea call attention to the 
importance of considering any unusual behaviors (autistic or 
otherwise) that interferes with a child* a learning, uaing of 
skills, or participation in society. This information is far 
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mof irup^-srtant /or th« t«ach«r and par«nt thmn thm nans of th« 
child's diagno»tic syndrom*. Wh«n an initial- «fiatt«fc»*nt is 

conducted fvoa a d«vslop»«nt«l point of view, it la often 
tempting to deacriLe a child** toehevior purely in terme of 
delays. Moat childrer who are appropriately or inappropriately 
ceferred to programs Zor autistic children ol c?hildren With 
ssvere social or tehavioraX disorders are referred for sows 
reason. Often the reason m^y have little to do with auti»«. 
Even tnen it is important for the evaluator to address partic- 
ular behaviors th&t c«ussd the child^'s referral for testing. 
An? behaviors that have implications about restrictions in a 
ch^ld* r enyironroent must bo described and considered in the 
foXlowjng steps of the evaluation. 

c 

In summary, as they appear in Table Z, the goals for the 
first step of the evaluation 'Involve identifying the child* s 
pat-tern ot skill and behavior m the context of normative and 
highly structured tasks. This infoimation is then tsken out 
into the "real' woilcf^' as it is compared to observations made of 
the child in hia normal enviroment. 



Tab)s2 

Ouettiom to Otfide Dsvelopm«nt«l-6«hifvkKsl gvalualioo 

a. ftn wiMt anm do<M h« fuActbn motft capsMy 7 

b. Mlui kiAds q4 tm$ki its ttxrni dm^M for nkf*'/ 

d Kow do oKHd'f bMarkirt oorrMpoiid la nornMl 
ItiNii^ 09 dfvHdpAiett? 

2. do e»« jmeMwiti \md Mi mn tha ummmtnt win ir» vmH Md wmiyrt poorly? How 

did tfi« uM of pmMtr u m m mnt twMi afftet tf>a muH^ 

2 mat Omnetmlt^ o# t»» <»Sft wot ^trrcOy iiM»>;d mt^f to hft kifjtfn^ jifc Mmlar k a 
motiietien, tflMttton oei«r ^sMtrf biMsn)? 

4. WHMn liw rsnet a fetweitel asMD4MM fHiiMtos, 11^ 

vjfQMnoitt? 
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, S fp 2; St r uctured Ob»<rvati &n 

Although d•^n^lop^1t•nt«l a«s«s8m*nts can yield a great deal 
of information, many gaps remain 'before .appropriate programming 
deciniono can be determined. Few etandardired teete include 
measures of the iiutiatic child* a «elf-help skills or soci&l 
interaction, particularly with other children. The one-to-one 
setting required by standard tools provides a good opportunity 
for discovering what a child ctn do; however, it is still neces- 
sary to find out what a child needs to do and does in his typi- 
cal 'environment. Structured observations could be performed in 
a ""diagmystic" pariod preceding the first week of school or 
di^rang the firat few weeki . They should include a honve visit 
and observations by the pareiits. Again, the time need not be 
long as miicja^ as goal -directed . 
s 

Validity oX,J»tandat;di zed scales. Observations should be 
structured around the goals. The first goal is to check, within 
teasonablcj limits, the validity of the major finding of the 
developmental assessment in contexts other than a one-to-one 
setting. For -example, if a 3-year-old child's peak skills on 
the PEP or Merrill-Palmer involved her manipulation of puzzles, 
one miqht want to observe the child's behavior with puzzles and 
other materials requiring fine motor skills in the classroom and 
at home. Without the teacher sitting across from her giving 
rewards, does she complete puzzles on her own? With what kind 
of materials (if any) does she choose to work? Does she do 
similar activities at home? Does she use the sam« perceptual 
amd fine motor ckills in activities such as dressing or' setting 
the table? Observations should also check behavioirs that s^em^fd 
difficult for a child during the developmental testing. Th« 
examiner might not have been able to get a child to imitate any 
test Items; however, the same child might be observed imitating 
her older :jister*s use of utensils during dinner time at home. 
In this '*validity check," particular note should be taken of 
behaviors that prevent the child from using the skills exhibited 
in'the standardized setting (e.g., extreme reactions to broken 
routines, visual distractibiiity, verbal perseveration). Be- 
haviors that are likely to result in restrictions in the child* s 
environment also merit very directed attention (e.g., aggres- 
sion, sel f -in jury ) . ' 
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Obgervinq othT behaviorg . A second goal is to cbs«rvft 
behaviors important to tha child but not yat evaluatad or aa- 
aassad in auff iciant datail , Bahaviora that ara rather dif- 
ficult to normalixa, auch as communication and social intttr<» 
action, ofican fall into thia catagory. If tha taachar faala 
ovarvheXmed taking on such an ambiguous, task, sequences of 
skills such as thoae listed in some language or social develop* 
ment scalea or articles on social-behavioral or language devel* 
opment can be helpful (Strain, 19d0). Again, the teacher *s goal 
goes beyond scoring whather the child haa a certain behavior or 
aot, to noting how and in what circumstances he uses or fails to 
use the behavior in his typical environmsnt . 

Structuring observations around rogular eventa whan amerg- 
ing skills are most likaly to occur-^-for example^ a meal, drea- 
sing and a couple of small group activities-'^can make the obser- 
vationa move worthwhile and less time-consuming. Time-'sampling 
or complete records of infrequant bahaviors that occur through- 
out the day can be uaed, as well aa detailed observations of 
particular aventa. For a child who occaaionally signs spontane- 
ously, a teacher might record each sign the child uses during 
the day and the situation in which it occurs (e.g., lunchtime^ 
child wants more milk; outdoors, needs shoa tied). For a child 
with more language, a taacher might sample tha first five min^* 
utes of every hour, record^ several IS^mlnute segments that each 
cr%ss several different activities or obaerve language occurring 
in particular situations suuh as snack or friM^ play- 

Demands o j t he natural environment . 'A third goal of atruc- 
tured observation is to identify the child's needs as he cur* 
rently functions in his environment. Evaluation of environ- 
mental demands placed on the child can be made aystematically by 
recording in detail situationa in which a child needs to r^^pond 
but cannot or does not. For example, arc there times during the 
day when the child cannot simply rely on gestu* es but when he 
clearly ne»eds to communicate? Does the child exhibit a behavior 
that is harmless but particularly annoying to his family? 

Obviously, selection of the cruestions to be anawered by 

direct observations and determining the particular behaviors and 
situations to be observed requires numerous decisions by the 
teacher. Input from the parent is of great importance at thia 
point. Structured observations are intended to help the teacher 
work from the knowledge and questions that arose in the develop- 
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o«ntAl Ass«s»m«nt toward m concapt^on of how thm child acts 
within his snvironmsnt and how be naada to act. Poals of this 
atap of tha aaaaaamant ara aummariaad in Tabla 3. 



Ckmiiom to Guida Dtvalopmantal'SahiviQitt E^kwtion 



1. How mmy Pl tht Mwrior i prockioid ki tfw wwidirdtetdl yau i— In <H> 

r«om Ml/or ftt hoM? 

3. Wlittd«nwwt<dodiff««mfnvirai«mMtaiii*^^ Hour many bthffviaral ajffioni doM ttM 



Step 3 : Needs A8»e»»ment: Ganerating ^qals_ and ^S^ecxf i^^ 

Objective a 

Lonc^-^ati^e and short - term objectivas . An aaaodsment of 
the individual child's needs la essential to developing meaning- 
ful educational goals. The purpose of a naada aaaaaamant is to 
determine both the needs of the child and his fainily and to 
consider what educational services are required to meat thaaa 
needa. Vet, in reality, valid asaeasments of a child* a 
day-to-day or life-long needs are rarely' pcrformi^d. Evan more 
rarely are they used in programming deciaiona. Tha ideas 
proposed in thia third Step of tha evaluation are not new but 
are all too often forgotten. First, it is suggested that both 
the immedxate needs of the child in hia current environment, and 
his long-term needs require careful assessmant and considera- 
tion. Second, it ia proposed that yearly educational goals 
should reflect both kinds of tima-related needs. Thua, every 
goal should have Immediate conaaquencaa for the child as wall as 
long-term implicationa , Consequently, a long-tana goal of 
''increased communication'* should also state when and what the 
child needs to communicate in his current situation. A 
long-term goal of ^'improved fine motor skills** should state how 
the child can use these skills in his immediate environment. In 
addition, apecific objectives can be directly tied to goals, not 
just xn terma of content areaa (e.g. , a goal of increased 




coammlcatioa r«»uit» In msx obJ«ctiv« of 5 tispMSsiv* signs) but 
slso in tsr»s of thsir function in ths child's lifs (s.g., ths 
signs srs ssisctsd snd tsugbt so thst ths child may indicsts 
basic sslf^csrs nssds). To rsitsrsts, it is propossd thst 
yssr-long goals hm statsd in tarms of both contsnt sraa and 
functionality, that ths goals bs aufficisntly dstailsd so that 
thsy ars msasurabls and that thsy bs rslatsd to specific 
objsctivss. For sKsmpls, a goal might bs: "Susan will cowmun- 
icats basic nsads to familiar psopls whsn givsn nonvsrbal cuss." 
Anothsr gosl might bs: "Paul will Isarn fins motor movemsnts 
nssdsd for drsssing, undrsssing and othsr sslf-cara and will uss 
thsss movsments in thsss activities whsn givsn vsrbal prompts." 
Mors spscific sxamplss ars givsn bslow. 

Dscisions involving long-rangs nssds ars bast considsrsd in 
tsrms of a child's most probabXs adult living situation (i<s,, 
critsrla of ultimata functioning). Ths dsgrss of indspsndsnca 
in which ths child can function has vary ssrious implications 
for ths kinds of behavior hs needs to learn and ths number and 
kind of contexts in which hs nssds to operate, obviously, the 
sgs of ths child will affsct the importance of thess long-rangs 
concerns. Ths child's intsllsq^l ability, in tsras of his 
best skills, should also affsct thsss prioritiss. Thus, one 
might want to assums tsntatively that a high- functioning, mildly 
autistic three-year-old will eventually be in a relatively 
normal adult living situstien. Frograjmaing might than smphasise 
his immsdiste nssds within his family and tutoring to support 
his cxpsrisncs in a ;^ormai nursery school, 6n the other hand, 
for a severely retarded thirteen-year'^old whoss Issst restrlc-> 
tive placement might be a highly structured group home, pro- 
gramming should address vary specific future environmental 
demands . 



Strengths and weakneissss . The child's rslativs strengths 
and wsaknessss both in tsrms of behavior problems and content 
areas also affsct ths dslinsatlon of his needs, Decisions may 
be mads to aim programs both at strengthening areas to some 
minimal levels (for sxampls, to teach a child with extxremely 
poor fins motor tkilla to use a apoon) or to build on already 
strong skills (for sxampls. to tsach a child with relatively 
good fins motor skills to put telephones togsther as a voca- 
tional activity). Strong skills could be used to meet more 
complex and indirect functional needs whereas programming for 
weaker areas would be more directly relsted to functional 
skills. 
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Deficits in particular eoQtant araas hava iAplicationa 
about a child** prospacta for indapandant living. Autiatic 
childran who hava tavara daficita in laaguaga or who axhibit 
aavara bahavior problama ara much mora likaly to liva avantually 
in vary raatrictad anvironjaanta (Lottar, 1978), Thia knowladga 
ahould affact programing both in tama of satting prioritiaa 
and in tarma of anticipii^tad placamanta (a.g*, avoiding institu* 
tionalization by taaching of ninlmal skilla nacasaary for a 
group home ) . 

Currant anvironmantal damanda . Currant anvironaantal da- 
manda on tha child, as identified in atap 2, auat also be con- 
sidered. Prioritiea of the family, «a well aa teacher concema^ 
need to be taken into aqcount. Ooala ahould address these needa 
not only in terma of which skills a child must acquire but also 
in terms of th* contexts in which he must use those behaviors. 
For exsmple, if a family priority is that the child interact 
more frequently and po.iitively with a aibling, the goal ahould 
indicate not only the changea in social interaction but also 
state when and with whom these changes are expected to occur. 
Thus, a goal might be: John will interact with one other child 
in a structured activity with adult aupervision. Objectives 
would indicate the type of structured activity, how the adult 
will supervise and the operational definition of ''interact." 
Out of the objectives^ a series of activities can be planned. 

Yet, this example illustrates the difficulity in generating 
specific programs from general prescriptions. Although this 
model for aasessment has laid out general directiona for pre** 
gramming, it still does not ensure that specific taaka will meet 
the goals. Consequently, the teacher is left with additional 
decisions. At this particular point in prescriptive evaluation^ 
it is often tempting for the teacher to ignore the firat three 
steps of the asaeaament and turn to relatively unrelated but 
familiar objectives and sometimea fairly meaningleaa activitiee 
(e.g., John will identify the weather with 90% accuracy over 10 
conaecutive days during morning group). Becauae of the need to 
dociiment change, many teachara feel preaaured to work on iao** 
lated behaviora with little relationahip to tha child's na^a or 
environment. Generalisation of these eaaily identifiable and 
easily modifiable behaviors ia i aaumad, even though the evidence 
auggeats that it rarely occurs (Lovaaa, Kpegel, Simmona, and 
Long, 1973). Moreover, thought ia seldom given to expanding the 
uaefulness of behaviora a child already poaaeaaee* 




A framtvrork for u»inq thm nmmdB a»»«»»»ant . Evsry behav- 
ior that a child laarns or nmmdm to laarn can b« conaidarad oa 
a nuAbar ot diffarant diaiaaaiona, Thraa diiMnaiona of bahavior 
ralavant to pro^raawing for tha autiatic child ara Ita cooplax- 
ity, tha contaxt . in which it occura^ and tha nuabar of othar 
diffarant bahaviora at tha aaaa davalopsantal laval that aarva 
\»a aaaa function, Uaina 9oala ariaing froa tha child' a lamadi<* 
ata and ultimata naada^ apacific objectivaa can ba uaad to 
dafina bahaviora on tha baai's of thaaa thrmm diaanaionas coa- 
plaxity, contaxt and quantity. 

Ona way to concaptualisa tha ralationahip among thmmm thraa 
diaanaiona is to think of placing any bahavioral objactiva on a 
Cuba dafinad along tha diaanaiona of cos^laxity, contaxt and 
quantity (aaa Tabla 4 on tha following paga}, Coaplaxity ia 
■^dafinad aa tha aoat appropriate laval of behavior that can meet 
a particular goalfor an individual child. A continuua of 
complaxity appropriate to the individual child ia idantifiable 
from tha davelopaental aaaaaaaant (atap I of thia modal). For 
axaaple. a continuua of c^iplaxity for ayntax would ranga from 
single worda to coaplicated converaationa. A particular child 
might ba aean aa functioning primarily at tha one-tera level in 
comprehenaion with emerging but limited abilitiea to undaratand 
two ^laments of a aentence. In aocial interaction, coaplaxity 
might range from very baaic infant- laval bahaviora like 
maintaining proximity or attending to tha actiona of another 
person, to alightly more complicated aocial bahaviora like 
imitation or sharing, to higher level interactive behaviora like 
competitive group aporta or participation in democratic 
dacisiona. Developmental aequancea, as well aa taak analyaia/ 
can ba uaaful in identifying levala of complexity. However^ 
different bahaviora ahould ba conaiderad in light of the 
individual child*s atrengtha and weaknessaa. 

Tha aacord continuum on the cube is context. Context, 
here, maana the aituationa in which a behavior muat occur in 
order to meat the deaignated goal. Contextual characteriatica 
include where and whan the behavior ia to occur. Thaaa designa- 
tions should be both genaral, auch aa at home or at achool, and 
apecific, such aa at a table during a atructured activity or 
while riding in a car. They ahould also indicate who elae ia 
praaant, what the other people are doing (ia the teacher giving 
verbal prompta?) and the relationahip between the child' a 
bahavior and othar event a (ia the child expected to do thia 
action apontaneoualy? in reaponae to a direct inatruction?) . 
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For mny givmn goal, tha tMch«r should b« *bl0 to identify, 
u«ing ftt^p 2 of thi« model (th« structured observation), the 
contexts in which en appropriate behavior already occurs and the 
contexts in which it needs to occur. Thus, we might note that 
Johnny can understand eingle aspects of cocEiroands at school when 
the teacher, standing in front of him, first acquires eye con- 
tact and then gestures toward a desired location. A decision 
may be made that Johnny needs to respond to the saine commands 
given by other adults at school and at home with less intrusive 
behavior on the part of the adult. For the social interaction 
goal (see Table 4), it i« already known that Johnny sits in 
morning group for up to 10 minutes and takes his turn imitating 
other children if the teacher is sitting at the same table and 
frequently reinforces him with food. A decision may be made 
that he needs to have similar social "interactions" at home with 
his sister and in less '*teaching"-oriented activities with less 
adult supervision. 

The third continuum is the quantity of behaviors programmed 
at on^ It'vel in one context to meet a stated goal. Given that a 
c^iild unclor&tands single terras in directions, one could conceiv- 
ably program 5 or 20 or even 100 singleterm instructions for him 
to learn in each context identified as important in the needs 
assessment. For example, in the context of getting dressed, one 
could teach the child to understand "up, *^ **pull,*' *'over,*' ^arm,** 
"look,** "zipper" and ^'on'* for an infinite quantity of words. 
For a social interaction objective, one could teach any number 
of S3mple social behaviors such as taking turns 3r imitating the 
actions of others {see Table 4). The question of how many 
different behaviors should be programmed at a particular level 
to occur in a particular context must be decided by the individ- 
ual teacher^or the individual child for each goal. There is no 
magic answer. Most important, though, is th« extent to which 
each additional behavior helps the child meet the demands of his 
current environment or will enhance his ultimate functioning. 

The usefulness of this model lies in its potential in 
helping the teacher work from goals to generate specific objec- 
tives using the three dimensions portrayed in the cube. As 
shown in Table 4, specific objectives {listed at bottom of 
the table) can be created that relate directly back to the 
dimensions of complexity, context, and quantity of behavior. 
The specific objectives are more • detailed statements of 
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^ (M«<Ytity 1 



{iuSioit«« iH«ft Joh«> h p«rformk>e 
It A tiv«l of iO«iil intHrKt40fi iM - 
ii# to th«i of mtny tiMhft, 

dfff«r«m ditfdnA at Kent* »mi tt 
idwQj foe a ihorc p«k>d of tkmt And 

from an ad^lf. 
Tv^ tVP«« of n<ia4 intar- 
tcfion JohA'i p»Nfil> a««i 
iM«h«r« Uantifiad to h«tp 

otf^ oMitf r««i it HcMM and 

tMi dti^gnad «o toiieli that* 

b«li«vi(>n in « ixtmtMr of 



lafca tumt; tmiutt action 



ftructurad aciirtTv inatohinv 
xm^$: "Simon Smft"; iMd - 
two othar ihirtanti and alttar; 
mpan r ia fa n * taaeHan providing 
mbal or 9if«iii«l fMiomiiCi; 
mothar and Mdiar* providkv 
fi»od and/or aooiaf rainfocoamant. 
tHur^ of diffarant balia«iori 
m tha »im kval * 2 (talcina 
turm and imHatkxi). 



Sp«dfk OIHactivtf 

1. John wMi tf^Jjl-^ ark?d>»f ^hli^i durk^ a m 4tcl*jf>jt t»d< for to 10 minutai whan an adylt provkl»» 
prompts and rtkrfo<oa«nant. ^ 

2. iohn wiN Mt^jnotor agtipn* of anothar chiid wh^ piayin^ '^ $imon jaY i,"* an »dy|t pr otidaa 
prompti and rf inforppnwtt 
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b#hAviora that mmmt thm goals and ar« taachable and Xamrnabl« 

for a particular child. In »t«p 4, theaa objectivaa will bm 
us«d to 9«n«rat« specific activities. 

Another benefit of thie model ia that it allowa the teacher 
to think about how to maximize the ueefulnese of behaviors the 
child already has end minimize the amount of change entailed in 
a single activity. Thus, one could coordinate a program so that 
the child moves along all three dimensions of the cube, but that 
different activities would each amphasize progress along only 
one or two dimensions at a time. For axample, a language activ- 
ity might be aimed at increasing a child's level of complexity 
by teaching him to follow some two-term instructions. However, 
this change in complexity could be restricted in quantity to two 
new instructions made up of words he already knows and limited 
in context to one highly familiar, pleasant situation (e.g., 
anacktime). Other activities would work from already estab- 
lished behaviors (and so not move up in complexity level) but be 
aimed at increasing quantity and/or contexts. In fact, roost 
educational programs for autistic children today seem to empha- 
size either quantity or complexity. The purpose of the cube and 
of^this model is to show that the con^-'^xt in which a child is 
able to use a behavior is of equal if not greater importance 
than the quantity of different behaviors he is able to use in 
one situation or tl^j complexity of those behaviors. With care- 
ful planning, different activities can bfip^lMigned that result 
in progreos on all three dimensions. In summary, the third step 
of the evaluation moves from the identification of the immediate 
and ultimate needs of the child to providing a framework to help 
teechars deal with issues such as the appropriate level of 
complexity at which to teach a new behavior, the importance of 
considering the contexts in which it should appear and the 
number of new behaviors to be taught. Questions depicting the 
goals of step 3 of the model are listed in Table S. 
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Stap 4: Determining the Activitie» and Stratttgias to 
Uaa i n Teaching 

In this final step of the evaluation process, the teacher 
directly tests out activities end strategies to use in teaching 
the objectives identified in Step 3. The activities and strate- 
gies used in teaching ere all too often based on the concerns, 
biases, and convenience of the teacher. If a child is to real- 
ize the goals set for him, activities and teaching strategies 
must reflect the child* » individual needs. To ensure this, the 
teacher's exploration of different activities and strategies 
should be guided by the findings of the previous evaluation 
steps. The activities and strategies nuet be related to the 
child's developmental level, his current skills, and hie ij»edi- 
ate and long-term needs. 

Findings of the developmental assess»ent help the teacher 
select activities at the child's developoental level. As shown 
in Table 4, one objective set for John is to "take turns in # 
structured activity**. If the dev ^lop«entel assesssMnt reverie 
that John is functioning near a two-year-old level, using the 
gaae of chess to teach John to "take turns* would probably be 
inappropriate because it is too difficult for him, Sia^le board 
ganes and tasks that involve matching items such as picture 
lottoes and dominoes would be more appropriate activities to 
explore with John. 
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Activities from th« child's daily routine or sctivitiss* 
ti}«t he seems to enjoy doing slso need to he considered for use 
in teaching. The mott> useful leerning dots not alveys occur 
sitting across from the teacher at a table. The child is more 
likely to use a skill when it is part of his daily routine. 
Information gathered during the structured observation and needs 
assessment steps of the model can be helpful in identifying 
possible activities. For example, a child may be observed to 
enjoy riding in a wagon. This activity and similar activities, 
such as swinging, could be structured so that the child takes 
turns with another. 

Activities used to teach more than one objective have great 
educational value - Activities that reinforce more than one 
target behavior provide the child with more opportunities to 
"practice" the behaviors. In the case of John, the game of 
**Simon Says'* could be set up to teach two objectives: **taking ^ 
turns'^ and ^imitating actions.** Likewise, more than one activ- 
ity can be used to teach a single obj«ictive* A number of dif** 
ferent activities at the same skill level and/or in different 
areas of learning should be explored. For example, a number of 
different board games that involve the same skill of matching 
might be u&ed in teaching John to take turns. A household 
activity that requires fiimiXar matching skills, such as sorting 
silverware to be put away might also be used- 

Music, an activity m which the entire class or group 
partlcipatea, cari be individualized for each child. The objec- 
tive for one child, thus, might be singing and playing a simple 
instrument to accompany the music. For another child, the 
objective might be passing an instrument to the child next to 
him. 

The activities that are used in the child* s specific educa- 
tional program are only as effective as the strategies used in 
teaching. The teacher should be concerned with the kinds of 
instructions and reinforcers to which the child best responds, 
and how the environment must be arranged to facilitate learning. 
How much structure does the child need? Does he learn better 
one-to-one o. in a group? How long can the child attend to an 
activity? Some answers to the questions may have been obtained 
during the developmental assessment and structured observation. 
Further answers cau be derived from a behavioral analysis or 
sequence analysis (Sulzer-Azarof f and Mayer, 1977). 
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AsMmting •gf^jgtK o£ anf c#d<nt» and eon»#au»nc>i > A be- 
havioral analyaia ayatautieally invaatigataa how tba anviron- 
mant affacta laamina by attanpta to identify tha ralationahip 
batwaan tha child' a bahavior and tha avanta that immadiataly 
pracada and follow it. Diffarant antacadanta and conaaquancaa 
can changa bahavior or iff act learning . How information ia 
p^raaantad to tha child and how tha anvironmant, in thia caaa tha 
teachar, raiponda to tha child* a bahavior inCluancaa laar.iing. 
By syatainatically manipulating antacadanta and conaaquancaa, tha 
taachar can datarmina soma important charactariatica of how tha 
child learna. 

Manipulating tha antacadanta involvaa varying tha inatruc* 
tiona praaantad to tha child. Tha taachar should nota how tha 
child raaponda to diffatant typaa of input. A child may parform 
differently whan instructions are viaual (e.g., picturaa, writ- 
tan worda) than when tha aama inatructiona ara apokan. Diffar- 
ant instructional cuaa ahould also ba invaatigatad. For axam- 
pia, using tha aarliar axampla of 'taking turna, * tha teacher 
might try using varbal prompta by saying 'your turn,* or uaing 
gaaturea auch as pointing to indicate his turn to him. Tha 
child ahould be provided with prompta ranging from thosa that 
ara minimally intruaiva (e.g., facial axpreaaion) to thoaa 
involving total phyaical aaaiatanca, to datarmina how much 
aasiatanca ha naada in diffarant activitias. 

Manipulating conaaquencea includes testing the effectiva- 
nass of a variaty of rainforcara, and vary^.ig tha rainforcamant 
schadula. Conaaquancaa are rainforcing whan they maintain or 
incraasa tha probability of a bahavior. Tha taachar ehould make 
no asaumptiona about what ia rainforcing for a particular child. 
Tha effaces of rainforrara, including adibla, tangibla, and 
activity rainforcera, tokena, social reinforcement, and any 
combination of tna diffarant types, need to be daterminad for 
•ach child. If a rainforcar ia affactiva, it ahould maintain 
bahavior at an acceptabla laval. 

Tha affacta of rainforcamant fraquepcy on behavior ahould 
alao ba notad. Doas the child require continuoua or intarmit- 
tant rainforcamant to maintiiin a daaired behavior? Once the 
taachar aaaaaaas the raquired rainforcament frequency, some 
practical conaiderationa are warranted. To maximise genarali- 
nation of naw behaviora, a teacher ahould datarmina a rainforca- 
mant schadula that both approximatea that which is available in 
tha natural environment and maintains the behavior. Whether the 
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child raaponda to natural or Kor* artificial antacadanta and 
consaquMcaa alao haa inpUcationa for datarmining taaching 
Ntratagiaa. Antacadanta and con«equanca» that moat cloaaly 
paraxial thoaa avai labia in tjia natural anvironaant of far great- 
aat probability for maintai/ing a child's bahavior. 

I / -> 

Dataraining strax^agiai usad in teaching also involvaa 
daacribing how activities will ba structurad to aatiafy tha 
conditions apacifiad in aach objactiva. Structuring aach activ- 
ity is facilitatad through diract axparimantation with tha 
child. Aa ahown in Tabla 6, in John' a program, ona would work 
from the two objactivaa to specify aach activity that will ba 
usad, with whom John will take turns, whom will be imitated, and 
the specific prompta and reinforcement adulta will provide in 
each activity. The teacher slao can explore different ways that 
activities can be atructured to emphasize important dimenaiona 
of behavior (discussed in *Step 3). Table $ (See following page) 
delineates the design of different activities that meet the 
objective and emphasize relevant dimenaiona of behavior. For 
John'a firat objective (i.e., taking turns), three different 
activities are used in three different contexts. John takca 
turns with three different children in two settings (home and 
school) for different lengths of time and with different lavels 
of help from teachsrs and parent. in the second objective 
(i.e.. Imitation), one activity, the game of "Simon Says" ia 
used to teach John to imitate different children in different 
settings. 



Each activity fulfills the conditions specified in an 
.objective. Each is designed to be accomolished hv th. r-hOH 
with the greatest degree of independenca. The degree of mdr- 
pendence considered attainable for each child is baaed on analy- 
sis of pertinent findings of the evaluation, especially tha 
structured observation and naeda aaaesament. These findings are 
verified by direct testing of each activity with the child. 
Table 6 indicates that John will need a gesture or verbal 
prompt, and food and/or social reinforcement for moat of the 
activitiea. Since the activities correapond to conditions 
defined in the objective, each activity can be used to meaaure 
the child's progress. For example, in order to evaluate whether 
John haa met the goal of "improved interaction with another 
child" in a atructured activity, the teacher would resf'drd the 
number of different activitiea and conditiona (see Table 6) in 
which John achieved a predetermined criteria (e.g., two times in 
5 minutes; 10 minutea play without leaving or diaruption) on the 
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Tabi*6 



StMcifyin^ Ra<«vai>t OnrMntkKit of ActivitMt 
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4. Picturf kyttp 

fa, & mimilM 

c urittt JiioA at adwol 

^Vk^ 9MtlM^ pCtMfffpU 

«nd food f«^ofC6n*«nt 



dOfVltfKMII 

t»«oh«r fttf«d» n«*rbv pn? 



nnoth«r (t«o(i« imtrby pro 



«vp^ imifU molOf ictiom of »noih#* chUd **h«fi pf^MS '%.nofi Siv«" »du*t provid«s prompt! jNvd fi«Tfo»o»m»nt. 



tehiMrKK of ^duft 



2 f«ud#m» Uo^i Mid 
•MOtfMr viudMit) oopy 

with BMy tt MtfKxW 

roo«» ' 

iMoh o»«td— B » i C u i » 
prompt to dir««t «mn- 
iMM, And fociaf 



SACQctd iujd«nt n>od«l« 
action, tmehm ooptec, 
thMi prOA^tpti Johft to copy 



with S«llv It whool 

fundliii in otntftf of 

room 

IVMfiM providM ^Uinf 
prompti M«d MMi*! ivin 



SK»04>d »tud#rkt ovKteft 
ft.:tk>o; JoHo oop^ 



in 



l^'m ctodMr pr^idM 
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two obj«ctiv«» of taking turni mnd iaitation. Thua, aftar thraa 
ffiontha, John's taacha^ might raport that John haa baan abla to 
play pictura lotto and dcfiinpa* without disruption for 10 min* 
utaa with Jaaon.and Suaan at 'school and hia aistsr at hoaa, but 
that ha continuaa to naad varbal prompta aa well as social 
rainforcemant (saa Tabla 6} . 

Tha IKP las natural outgrowth of the prascriptive ©valua- 
tion process. Information ^/ithared at each atep of tha evalua- 
tion is incorporate^ /into the child's educational program. For 
example. Table 7 ( s^ following page) shows the social inter- 
action goals selected for John. The goala, objectivea, 
activities^ end strstegiea are dferiveji directly from John' a 
tkills And needs identified through the evaluation. The 
prescriptive evaluation model proposed here provides a means of 
generating meaningful. attainable goals that reflect the 
individual needs of the child aa well as a clear plan to 
accompli an the^gdrTs, 

Questions summarizing the isssuen addressed in planning 
activit-iee are listed in Table S (follows Tabls 7) . 

CONCLUSION ^ 

In conclusion, the model for prescriptive evaluation based 
on developmental and behavioral theory aims at using information 
about a child's needs and abilities to design a truly individ- 
ualized program. The emphasis is on not only teaching ^l*'riouE 
content areas button more iserious consideration of helping the 
child use his skilie in various contexts so that he can better 
meet his own needs and those of his family. This model should 
not take much more time than typical assessment pri^cedures used 
m many programs. What it does require is careful thought and 
consideriit :or of ach individual child. The hope is that, used 
correctly, it will lead to programti that benefit the lives of 
individual rhildii^n with autism or related disabilities. 
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4^ 



T»kM tenw wfCll MtotlMr 
dNM during ft mMoK^ 
t i i k / twiw foe up «o 10 

pro¥i(l«« prompts aod 



pmmfrti and sogW 



w«^t; Mt«h«r «ts at tabte sod providtf 
ftttwsl prompti and food ra4frforoamaAt. 
OoKi^itoai for & mkmUf$ w^th tnothar ft4Mi«<it; 
Mphar icands mmby {^mkkaq umimi prootpti 
•»d lo^iai rtlnforoMnvitt 
W«teh«a ithirwT> at Hom« for 10 mlmitM ^ith 
%ism: motMar itaod* mm^ aod pro«idai aodaf 



Two wbnimU oopv lon^f actiom «M<h & 
f«mMr obiactf wImii #ttiii0 oa mat; ta«df*r 
pravWat flM^tra ptompU lo diraet anaAtton, 
and tooial ra^nforoaiwwtt. 
SaooMl flCudaMt modali a momx' actioo 
MtlMt iMiyrMt) white itMidiiig in 
oafiMr of filaiMom; taadlir acp^ dwn 
prowy ti Jokm to aoyy ; HaaNar pfwHdt 
Oaatural prompCi and imM ra kl oroatpa w c 
Saoomi •I4idant moiMf •^ia4i> iolvt oopitt 
dar^fi« 8vw» lima whf* gym taacfiar pcofidaa 
faatMfaj prompt* Wo iwodtO and nctel rtin 
foroamaM^ 
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Qu«itions to Gii»d« th# Dtv«lopm«ntjrf-B«havio^ Ev«kAitk>n 



1 fctivKk* Of N^^orm«l»oi« from th« dm<opm««^tet MM«xmnl tnd ftmcfurvd obMrvatio4> th* 
or pr»fi»<|uij<«i(i) to thr Ur0«t bi * M V tor or lAcMf? 

2 Art Hw» vvwti of activHiM #»«t w. ftlrMdy m^^$Q»f k\ tfrwt oouW b« uimJ tMdiifM » pwticul»f 
tkil? 

3. fMlMTf tA actJvKY th«t couid b« i»: tMoh mor» thw oa« utvfc^ 

4. Ai» th«rt • fHimter of difftrtfft activitefl tt th» Mm ikiU Iml and/or m diH«r»m iMrriing arm that 
ootjid b< uMd to a (Mrtioilar ota|*ctiv«? ^ 

5. What typ« of information lioai tfM duJd ratpOAd to and uw batt W.g. viau«i. aiKiitorv, ta^to. aUJ? 

6. Wt>at ci/*f Of pcompti f—f^ to Ha«(> tha ohM (aarn vartM^, ^attufa, ^9momtratk>fi , atc j? Ooa» iha 
dvifd raQiiH'a min«m*t rv«4p from tha ta«char or Ifttrualva prompti aidi m nunu^ gwidanoa? 

7 What othar apMctf or cofhditraM ^ tha a«vv#orYfnafH taarn to 

I How k)04 car* tha chHd itiand lo a«> activity ? 

b Doai tha chM taarn battar 1 .1 or in a 9itwp? 

c Can ^ cNU parform tha tania tvp« o4 acthrty m a of wttinoi (t.g diffaraot p4o^, diffar- 

ant mataria^i. ate. IT 

B What doa' Iha chMd Uk»? Wtwt inoantivM m^t mutiva«a hit bahavkx? 

9 CX>4d tha chUd raSf»rKi to i«alural or artif iciai oootaquaoof*? 

10 In what way h tha -tiWf bahavkx iffactad by a chart^a in typa or fra^uancy of rtward*? Ooat tha rata 
or rypa of ra^nfofcamant faqwirad to malfitalrt bahavior tnteffara wnth or limit ^arraraliutton of tha b« 
haviof to othar BftuatkMu? 
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NOTEj Thm sod«I pr^santttd in this chapter Aomm not aris* out of 
any single progras, but thm values in it vary much raflact • 
y«ar thm aanior author apant at tha T£ACCH prograa at the Uni.vmV'- 
aity of North Carolina^ ChapaX Hill. Wa viah to Acknovladga tha 
influanca of Eric Schoplar and other TEACCH etaff membera on 
this model. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL PESSPECnVF OF AUTISNi 
MPUCATIONS FOK CURglCULUN DEVELOPMENT 
AND PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 



UoiMc^ of WiMOMfai • Madkon 



\ 



Until th« pasftage of PL 94-142, vary few atudants ylth «uti»a 
vmrm afforded an aducation. Moat ware excluded from p\iblic 
achoola and were able to receive an education onl^ i£ they 
happened to live near one of a handful of private proyraae or 
could prevail on public school officials to ^'fudge** on the 
diagnoaie and accept thea under another label (Donnellan-^Walah, 
1976). Teacher training inatitutiona did not uauaily address 
the educational implicationa of autiam, as their future tetichers 
would be unlikely to encounter youngsters with autism in their 
claasrooaa. 

Since the enactjaent of federal and state mandates, the 
situation has changed. These sane youngaters are entitled to a 
free, appropriate education, at public expense^ in the environ** 
ment least restrictive of their personal libertiea. That which 
had been a "charity" is now a civil right under PL 93-312 
(Section 504) and the Fourteenth Amendment (Martin, 1979). With 
several years' experience^ it see«s appropriate to ask some 
queations about the implementation of the legialation, ita 
Impact on ti\m students, and the adjustments the educational 
community has made in terms of program development^ aervice 
delivery, and personnel preparation to meet the needs of thia 
particular group of learners. A good first step is to look at 
the quality of educational progrema r.ow being offered theee 
Btudenta and to judge whether they arli, in fact, appropriate and 
provided in the least restrictive manner. 

Observatlona of classrooms in dozens of statea and prov- 
inces, interactions with hundreds of teachers and adminiatre- 
tors, and consultation with many colleaguea leads to the un-* 
fortunate concluaion that educators and parenta ought to have 
serious concerns about how theae atudenta are being taught, what 
they are being taught, and where, with whom, and when they are 
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r#c«ivlngr instruction, Conc«rn«d p«r#nt« and prof««aion«l« 
•hould also ask thm iji^>ortant question, ''What can we do about 
it?**, 

QUESTIONS RELATED TO IKDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
How Are Thaaa Students Bainq Taught? 

Tha quaationa ralatad to technology are parhapa tha aasiaat 
to addraaa, although tha anawara ara often diaappointing. 
Fortunately, technologiea for f aciiitatiing the educational 
progreaa of these students do exist (e.g., Lovaaa, 1977; Koegal, 
Russo, and Rincover, 1977), and many are being used in school 
programs. Despite the overwhelming evidence that a highly 
structured, data-based empirical approach is neceaaary, far too 
many school programs are at'ill weak, poorly articulated, and 
based on nebulous notions of psychoeducational, developmental, 
or analytic therapy. Less often now, we are hearing comments 
such as, ''We consider autism a mental illneas, so in our program 
the ciipssroom is * time-out* from school** (from a public school 
administrator in Missouri in 1977). However. Ve continue to 
hear such comments ss, **! try not to impose myself on the child; 
I let her choose the activitiea she prefera** (from a public 
school teacher in Wiaconsin in 1980), or ^Um Jcnowa how to be- 
have, and ao we have decided not to work with him until he 
decides to stop self-stimulating** (from a public school ad- 
ministrator in Alaska in 1979). 

Even in classrooms which use behavioral approaches, the 
methods of educating atudents with autism too often attempt to 
replicate the laboratory aettinga in which the technology was 
developed. There is over-dependence on one-to-one instruction- 
al arrsngements in small clinic-like cubiclea. 

Finally, both structured (behavioral) and unstructured 
(psychoanalytical) programs are often baaed on an inadequate 
knowledge of interventions necessary to deal with many of the 
aevere behavior problems sometimes presented. Procedures used 
to manage inappropriate behaviora are too often negative (e.g., 
the uae of time-out boKea), uaed without aeeming awareness of 
the legal or ethical issuea involved (Martin, 1979; Donnellan- 
Walsh, 1976), and implemented without a careful consideration of 
non-punitive alternative strategiea (LaVigna and Donnellan- 
Walah, 1976). 
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Wxmt Arm The«0 Studenta B«inq Taught? 

Instructional activititts in many clasaea for students with 
autism ars irrttlsvant, artificial, a^ft-inappropriate, non - 
functional, and bassd on^ curricula which may or may not bs 
8uit«d to the developmental needs of normal pre-schoolers. The 
following example (from the author's experience) is all too 
typical: 



Recently a seven year old boy with the problem of autism 
was observed during his fifteen-minute '^cognitive'* and 
language" sessiims in a one-to-one arrangement. The child 
is quite well be^iaved but essentially mute and displays 
few f uncti ona 1 ski lis. The cogni t i ve deve lopment 
activities included touching the biggest of three purple 
bugs on a ditto sheet and sorting yellow felt square from 
red felt apples. During the language session he was asked 
to label or to imitate the label of various objects 
b (including a yellow* plastic bunny, a toy airplane, a 

plastic fork, a bottle of glue and a toy radio) and 
pictures including a camera, rock^ fish^ cloudy coyote^ 
wolf, a man sweeping, a boy kicking, a girl cutting, a girl 
opening and a bey feeding)- When the speech and language 
specialist was asked why these items were chosen she 
responded: '^It was arbitrary; we just wanted him to learn 
to imitate, 

The child* s parents objected *:o his program wherjupon 
school district officials brought a well known consultant 
from another state. The consultant proclaimed the speech 
and language speciilist '^one of the beat I have ever seen.^ 
In addition, ahe thex\ assisted the staff in developing a 
new individualized educational plan (lEF) for the child 
without consulting the parents, The IE? Included the 
objectives and goals found in Table 1 (see tvo psges 
' following) along with six other disconnected objectives 
(e.g.. tracing letters of the alphabet). Subsequently, 
school district personnel and the consultant seemed 
surprised that the ISP was challenged by the parents. • 

Where and With Whom Are These Students Being Taught? 



It is not infrequent for students with autism to be trans- 
ported long distances in order to ^attend a homogeneous 
autistic^' classroom in a segregated, handicapped-only facility. 
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lEP GoftU for a Stsmly Hcndkiftpptd Stud«nt 



GRO&S MOTOR/WYS»CAL EDUCATION ( fU flflW « . »<H *<d by ■ UMii EciM«tioii A9M»ev» 





SHORT TERM OSJECTTVES 


SPECIAL 
MEDIA 
MAT*^RIALS 


EVALUATION 


DATE 


CONMTKXk^ 


ei£HAV»OR 


CRITERION 




h^v-A-^^jy* OM ft toot 
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1 . WW WiMS 9 
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«cio«i ptiwit with' 
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3 timtf 




Nat ku 
than w^fy 






3. Upon Rti^cM^ 


t. B. wWwttUK4 
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3out 0^ 
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Not UN 
th«n WM^fy 






4. Upon RMJMft 


1. a tviiw«<k4 

9or<M«ptank w}th- 
oat fad^sMi^' 
snot. 


3 tim** 


, . 




Not 

than w««kfY 








1 B. wiM f Mt 
foAMmi wh^ 

00 pMc whfi 
f tcUno proflipti f or 
3f««t Iminador 


3out o^ 
3t{m»» 




NotlMt 
than wMkly 






6. Upon R*^4M^ 


t. B, WiUfMt 

forwATtf whM 
wdlUnf {M«kw«rd 
'xi pMc with not 
mm than 2r«- 


2o;^t of 
3tMm» 




Not Km 
th*n WMkly 
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T«Uk 1 (continuAd) 



GROSS MOTOR^YSfCAt EEXJCATION 



LCWG RANGE GOALS 


SHOHT TERM OttJCCTfVES 


SPECtAL 
MATERIALS 


EVALUATION 
SCHEDULE 


DATE 
COMPLETED 


CONDITION 


BEHAVIOR 


CRITERION 






Oft pJijnk w^iiW 


3 out of 
3 Utmt 




Not Um 
thon wvMlilv 








on pi§nk mM« 


2out ol 
3tirm$ 




Not 






9. Upon R«QU««C 


SfMt bicicward 
fttOlMf fonMftf 
prMViptf. 


3CHJt of 




Notl««i 
thvt w«ikty 






lO.Upon RM|M«ct 


i imt btskumtd 
toot. 


2 out of 

3 tkiwf 




Noikf* 






Sucb arrananMnts prtcluda progrmMiingf which involv«4 
cmppmd p^mtB and others. Th^ stud«ntft ar« ••Xdorn 
opportimity to QtMrilise th« ckills th«y Immm in 
othmt •nvironmanti, and mrm rjir«ly tmught thi^ «killi 
to surviv* independently or eeaii-independently in 
environments. 



nonhendi* 
given the 
school to 
necessary 

non-'school 



When Are. These Students Being Taught? 

Clsasrooa schedules often provide good indicatilons of how 
staff prioritize the skills their students need to learn. 
Recently^ a major educational agency published guic^elines for 
school districts which would be developing classroomis for stu-* 
dents with autism. The suggested schedule for cless|ooms wnich 
would »erve these students is presented in Table 2 (^ee follow- 
ing page). (Sinrw this publication has bsen recalled, the 
citation has been omitted). Following such a schedull^ it seems 
assured that, after 11,340 hours of sducational opporftunity over 
12 years of schooling, the studsnts would realize l,sbo hours of 
bathroom; 2,340 hours of snack, choices, circles, and goodbye's; 
2,880 hours of playground; and assuming that **cent^rs*' equals 
"instruction, 2,520 hours or 2-2/3 years of instruction. 
Unfortunately, approximations of such a schedule can! be found in 
too many classrooms for ctudsnts with autism and ot^ier severely 
handicapping conditions. ; 



AN HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 



If the examples presented above were unique/ or isolated 
instances, they could be dismissed as tragic aberrations of the 
sducational system. Rather than being exceptions, / these samples 
are unfortunately representative. It is critical /that educators 
ask why. Why are availsble technologies not j being applied 
appropriately in a wider variety of ssttings? W^y are curricula 
so artificial and nonfunctional? Why is it thit students with 
autism often attend no regualar school campuses iior enjoy systesi- 
atic interactions with nonhandicapped peers? Wny is programming 
for severely handicapped students often so lUireXated to vital 
life functioning? An examination of the iiistory of public 
education in American and the history of research in the field of 
autism itself provides some insight into /current educationel 
shortcomings. 
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R#oomnitod#d SohKiuk) fof • Owrooni SMving Stu6mx$ with Auti«n 
(Htcomm«Ki«d by • M^or Eijocation A^^mrcy) 



11:40 12.00 
12:00 12:30 



1:30 8:46 Pliytr««mJ, <Ti«h<ir fup^r^iwi; AM« A ind i m wp thirir •Utto« 

8:5<> 9:1& Moriwig ^rcW t«ii« «id i»i»j»k. 

8:tS 8:20 FlrttcMVifr. 

0 20 10 1(^ Mioand Mfitt'. 

10 -10 10 30 Snm^ikm^frm(iH»*t» Akh B^o^iof bnmk. 

10:30 10:40 Aid«Bf»twiM. R*itroo*w p«)«dur« ii b^or., 

10:40 11:00 •Mp.fri«»d by Ak*# r -AJ(i A t»«*#r to lo^ 

11:00 11:25 ThinJ cwnitf UU «•« pr»i*»th 

11 :2S . n:30 »rt io olrota, 9»t »»adv f<K Nrfneh 

11:30 11.40 HiictnKNn* • procMiitf • M Mor*, 



Limch idioof Mfttifi*. AiAi ABO^itokiRch ir»f«fn 12.301 Ti«di«r Aid* B and t>M» 

rtlMf-ltf •Milt kl C.frtM. .id Wrth 

12:30 1:00 Pi^9rmndfmmm. AW. B,a#tto |u*c6. Aidt A, mid^w .nd p^t ^«t-r, m,|wvl». 

1:00 1:10 R#nr<K>m pfoct<l4*f*i, T««:**«r, Aid# A iod p«f*nu «,p.fvl». 

^ ■'^^ • ^ ;2S Group ictivitv. 

t :30 .JS^'^ ^^'^^ °" Wroprbl. ..hicl.. by p««t 

vokinfiMTt. StaH m«k«» rKordj Md pkt(« mxT day. 
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Th« Nature of the Public Education Model in thm United Statee 



Recent legislation governing the education of handicapped 
children has imposed a myriad of new requirements on the public 
educational system. Such requirements include, for example, 
individual assessment followed by placement according to an 
individual educational plan which is to reflect the unique needs 
of each child, as determined at least by parents, teachers, 
administrators, and the child, if appropriate. Contrary to 
these demands, the implicit and explicit direction of our public 
school system since the beginning of this century has been 
toward a model that fits the "myth of the melting pot" and that 
leaves all educational decision*^making in the hands of the 
professionals. Real individualization and lay input into deci- 
sion-making have been alien to the system (lannoccone, 1979). 
Setting objectives and choosing activities thus become a pro 
forma exercise to fit into the already determined classroom 
schedule. The system continues to behave in ways most familiar 
to it, with little understanding of the real intent of recent 
legislation: namely, to consider unique needs for each student. 

Fortunately, many professionals are attempting to change 
the public educational model into one whicW as more responsive 
to the needs of individual learners. In the case of students 
With autism, however, educators often fall short because so 
little information has been available to them regarding the 
needs of these students and^ the characteristics of effective 
educational services. This has been due, ^t least in part, to 
the historical distance between autism research and th*? ongoing 
educational community. 

Autiom Reseat ch _and Educational. Se r v i c e s 

In the past, when educators rejected persons with autism, 
the information and service void was filled by persons outside 
of education, particularly mental health workers and psycholo- 
gists. As educators attempt to accommodate the needs of autis«* 
tic students, there is little in their own profession in terms 
of direction, experience, curriculum strategies, or service 
delivery models to assist them. With the exception of a few 
fine books that address some of the learning needs of these 
students (e.g.. Wing, 1974; Lettick, 1974), teachers and others 
must look to the research literature in behavioral psychology. 
School personnel who are attempting to assess the long-term 
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«duc«tion«I needs of these students often find only medicsl, 
paychiati ic, and psychometric research. Because of the episodic 
rather thsn longitudini] nature of this research, educators are 

.Ijkely to find little with direct application to the public 
school claaatoom. 

Nature of research in au_tism. A review of the existing 
rts«:4^rch literatutts :n the fjeld of autism r»-veaio no data on 
longitudinal, comprehensive instructional approaches that could 
er>abie students to develop the skills actually needed to liv<c, 
work, and play in complex and heterogeneous community environ- V 
ments. Thiu is ,iot to detract from the vaiu%. of the research in 
the fic'. d. Tremendous progress has been made in twenty years 
and mu..h of ;t is a direct result of that research. However, 
the approach to the solution of educational systems pmblema for 
autistic and other severely handicapped .tudents has been limit- 
ed Typi gal ly,. researchers in autism have focused on basic 
research auestions. Wl^ile such research may ultimately benefit 
large numi^eia of children in the future, it rarely provides 
direct assistance to the instructional and organizational prob- 
lems facing a classroom teacher. A research may focus on a 
methodology to teach X without ever questioning or justifying 
the students' need to do or to know X. While a tension between 
basic and applied research is common in many fields, it is 
partirularly so in autism, since most of the available educa- 
tional servi^.es literature in the field has been generated by 
researchers . 



Many c ont r i bur i ons of researchers in the field of autism 
wt?ie made by people vitwUy interested in the diagnosis of, 
cauyes, and cuves for the syndrome (e,g., Ornitz and Ritvo, 
1968; Rimland, 1964, Rutter. 1968; Rutter, 1978; Schopler, 
1978) Such Unes of research were valuable in the past if only 
because they provider: more parsimonious and plausible e^cplana- 
tlons than were generally offered by mental heal^-h personnel and 
psychoanalysts in particular (e.g., Bettelheim. 1967), Such 
research continue;* to be extremely valuable because of ^the 
c :Mcal need to f.xnd the biological basis of the syndrome, but 
1^ ^ t^n less than relevant t- the comprehensive educational 
needs of students wi'^.h autism. 



Perhftps, uriderscandably , much of m*>dical and psychiatric 
literature is conce^ni^d ,/ith finding h cure for autism. Ev^n In 
the area of bohavio;al psychology, which has mad» out-^tanding 
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contributions to the eduiation of these students, the emphasis 

has been more on **curin<j'' or " sijie I loi ing" certain problems than 
on the design snd implementation of long-term instructional 
services. The primary concerns of r«any behavioral psychologists 
have been oriented toward great'jr definitional precision and 
understanding of various facets of learning styles and charac- 
t.e:ii:tiL3, and the elimination of high-rate, soc i al ly unaccept- 
able actions (e.g., Metz, 1965; Lovaas, Litrovmik, and Mann, 
1971; Koegel and Schveibman, 1977). Psychological literature, 
therefore, is replete with demonstrations that some "subjects** 
with autism can learn isolated ski lis under circumscribed condi- 
tior '1. Similarly, there is much written about the deceleration 
'.jf unacceptable behaviors. Given the saliency of many of these 
bt?ha valors in terms of rate, durability,, the physical danger they 
pjejiient to the child and others, and the interference with 
opportunities to develop other skills, it is certainly under- 
staiidable why many professionals focus upon these characteris- 
tics. The literature demonstrating that autistic self-stimula- 
tory and } t -muti lating behaviors could be replaced with other 
lesii deviant actions, as well ai; research which looks at learn- 
ing problems correlated with autism, cffer tremendous contri- 
butions to the education of autistic students. Neverth'tless, 
thi^ literature la limited and, while it muat continue, it 
should no lonqer confine or define behavioral research in th^e— 
field of av 1 1 r»m . CueLss, Horner, Utley, Holvost, Maxon, Tucker, 
and Warren (1978) cor' end that, while the present technology of 
teaching severely handicapped students is far fro*^ complete, our 
current unde i st andi ng of "how" to teach seems moi'e advanced than 
oui knowledge of "what" skills to teach and the sequence of 
teaching th<i^se skills. 

Confronted with problems of the ma<;*r.itude associated with 
autism, \t is unaerstandable that many researchers did not 
relate to questions of what skills were being taught, the ra- 
tionale for their selection, or the characteristics of instruc- 
tional location or delivery. Consequently, these issues hav* 
often ^ een ignored by conscientious teacher* and others who, 
upon reading the behavioral literature, struggle to replicate 
research strategies, content, and measurement systems in the 
classroom without regard to the longitudinal neads of any given 
student. Too often educators have been unable to generalize 
from the research which demonstrates effective techniques 
(albeit with irrelevant content) to the utilization of those 
techniques m more educationally meaningful ways. Thus, there 
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is oft«n no thiam or «duc*tion.l "^estalt" to programs provided 
for individual, with .uti«m. Rather, the educational services 
often coamst of disjointed, functionally irrelevent "behavioral 
targets. " 

THE NEED FOR NEW STRATEGIES IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 
FOR STUDENTS WITH AUTISM 

It is time to begin to address broader issues regardina the 
education of students with autism and to begin to identify other 
informational needs to the stMentific community. Educational 
services for these and other severely handicapped students must 
be based upon more than presently available research. Again, 
thia is not to diminish the value of the research that hJfs been 
done to date. In many caaes, to replicate the materials, teach- 
ing strategies, tasks, And objectives used by the researcher is 
counterproductive to the educational needs of the children 
served. While there is certainly the technology to te»rh a 
child to Identify a cup, draw a triangle, count L^c^Ward, and 
discriminate blue from purple (Koegel, Glahn, and Nieminen, 
1978), the telling question for the educator ist "So what?". So 
what If Johnny can touch three sequenced red, white, and blue 
blocks - if cannot teU his moth- . what he wants for supper, 
cannot act appropriately on a -^ui. .c bus, and cannot play a 
simple cjame with peers or sitoli .>gs? 

Available research provides convincing evidence that: 

1. Studentr with autism can learn many skills {Lovaas, 

1977); 



Studeiits with autism can be taught to perform in re- 
sponse to cues from a wide variety of persons (Koegel, 
Ruaao, andRincover, 1977); 

Students with autism have poor generalization skills 
and must be taught in a variety of settings to ensure 
that desired skills will be performed in those setting 
(Koegel, Glahn, and Nieminen, 1970); 
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4. It in po««ibl« to t«ach m wid« variety of p«r»onn«l to 
deal with parsons with autism, thus providing students 
with autiSK access to a greater variety of living and 
learning environments (Donnellan, LaVigna, Schuler, 
and Woodward, 1979); 

5. It is relatively easy to attract large numbers of 
people to work with these students (Warren. 1980); 

6. Autistic and other severely handicapped students can 
be taught age-appropriate and functional skills in nat- 
ural environments (Goetz, Schuler, and Sailor, 1979). 

On the other hand, data also show that 95 percent of adults 
w^th autism live their lives in the back wards of large multi- 
purpose and dehumanizing institutions (Sullivan, 1977). The 
socio-political implications of why and how our nation has 
.chosen an Institutional mode as the primary domestic envirnoment 
for so many handicapped people is discussed elsewhere 
(Wolfscnberger, 1^72) and is beyond the scope of this paper, 
instead, it is the purpose of this paper to address the issues 
of what educators can do to change the outcome for these stu- 
dents. Lotter (1974), in his Middlesex follow-up study, said 
that he was unable to find any noticeable effect of educational 
intervention on the subjects of that study. Vet, we as educa- 
tors are convinced that education can make a difference 
(Fenichel, 1974). It is the purpose of this paper to identify 
some of the dimensions that must be addressed if educators are 
to begin to provide longitudinal and comprehensive educational 
services that are systematically and functionally relevant to 
the enhancement of the ultimate life space and functioning and. 
therefore, th- quality of life of all persons with autism. 

Tomorrow morning a child will be identified as having the 
problem of autism. The challenge to the educator is to ensure 
that this child does not end up 15 years from now in the same 
depersonalized and dehumanizing institutional environment as his 
or her categorical predecessors. The remainder of this paper 
will delineate some of those critical dimensions of services to 
students with autism. 
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CRITICAL EDUCATIOKAL DIMENSIONS OF 
ACCEPTABLE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 



Since the raajority of children with autiam currently grow 
up to be adults who live in institutions, one criteria of educa- 
tional change would be a significant increase in the number of 
students with autism who are able to participate successfully in 
a variety of community-based environments as adults. Brown, 
Nietupski, and Harore-Nietupaki (1976) referred to such a goal as 
the "criterion of ultimate functioning,** a dynamic and fluid, 
yet specified and personalized, set of attributes that each 
person must have in order to function at maximum potential in 
adult community environments that are socially, vocationally, 
and domestically integrated. Obviously, a number of dimensions 
can contribute to succes^s in effecting competent community 
performance by adults with severe handicapping conditions. 

How and Where Students Are Taught 

s t r u c t ipnaX s ettin g. Host programs for ^students with 
autism operate on the asstimption that the classroom setting is 
the best place to teach most skills and that excursions beyond 
the classroom are "field trips** designed to "expose students to 
other experiences. This assumption neglects , to take into 
account the significant generalization problems demonstrated by 
autistic and other severely handicapped students as shown in the 
chapter by Carr (1980). Koegel, Egel, and Dunlap (1979), in 
commenting on the experience of mainstreaming students with 
autism, note that one of the principal advantages of placing 
such students in environments containing nonhandi capped dtudents 
is that it enables educators to discern the wide range of impor- 
tant skills these students need yet to learn. Tl,ay maintain 
that this practice may be a moral obligation, inasmuch as it 
helps to showcase the moat productive target behaviors for their 
successful development, in addition to revealing the potential 
that many of them have for functioning successfully in the 
regular classroom. 

Since it is obvious that none of these students will spend 
his or her adult life in a classroom, it is necessary to develop 
curricula that relate to teaching functional skills in at least 
such areas or domains as community functioning, domestic living, 
recreation/leisure, vocational functioning, and social interac- 
tions with nonhandi capped peers. To implement meaningful pro- 
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graimnln^ in those mtemn, a significAnt portion of the •ducation- 
aI experience ought to take place in the varied school and 
non-school environments in which thsy will ultimately live, 
work, and recreate. It is strongly urged that the notion of an 
instructional setting** be expanded to include direct, system- 
atic, longitudinal, and comprehensive instruction in a variety 
of non-classroom and non-school environments. The older the 
student becomes, the less time they should si>end on school 
grounds and the more time they should spend in shopping centers, 
buses, and bowling alleys, not as passive recipients of a field 
trip experience but as learners who are gaining the skills 
needed to function in those environments. If, as CHinlap, Koegel, 
and Egel (1979) suggest, there is an obligation to assist 
students with autism in learning to adapt to normal classrooms, 
then there certainly must be an obligation to assist them in 
dealing with the natural environments in which they will ulti- 
mately be required to function. 

Instructional arrangements » The extraordinary behavior and 
learning problems of students with autism usually require that 
classrooms have low teacher-student ratios. Unfortunately, many 
persons have interpreted this to mean that the ideal for those 
students is a one-to-one interaction with a teacher throughout 
the day. While there is no doubt that this kind of individual- 
ization will be required to teach some skills to some students 
under certain ci rcumsjtances , educators must also be aware of the 
need to teach the students the skills necessary to interact with 
persons other than instructional personnel and to function 
effectively within groups. A good educational environment 
should contain a wide variety of instructional options, includ- 
ing one-to-one individualized instruction within small groups, 
student- to- litudent arrangements, and peer model -to- student 
arrangements (Donnellan, B'alvey, Pumpian, Baumgart, Schroeder, 
and Brown, 1980) / 

Instructional technology . The learning and behavior prob- 
lems presented by students with autism have contributed to the 
development, application, and refinement of some relatively 
precise technologies which can be used to enhance the probabili- 
ty that a given student will acquire the skills that he or she 
needs to learn. The discrete trial format {Koegel, Russo, and 
Hincover, 1977), from the field of applied behavioral analysis, 
is a good example. It has been demonstrated that such techno- 
logy can be taught to a variety of professionals and non-profes- 
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»ion*l« (Ko*g«l, Ru»»o, and RincoV*r, 1977; Donn«llmn-Wtlah and 
Schular, 1977; Dcnnallan, LiVigna, Schuiar, and Woodward, 1979). 
Hov«v«r, this tachnology i« aBsociated with savaral potanttal 
limitations whan rtfarancad again«t the criterion of ultimate 
functioning. The very precision of the technology, the specifi- 
cation of stimulus cues, may preclude the student from respond- 
ing with sirailar behavior in less precisely delineated environ- 
ments. .Vincent, Salisbury, Walter, Brown, Gruenewald, and 
Powers (in press) comment on this concern relative to nhe tran- 
sition of young handicapped children from early childhood spec- 
ial education into regular education. According to these au- 
thors, while technology may clearly produce positive changes in 
children's performance, theN^terature shows that changes dis- 
played under specific learning conditions do not easily genera- 
lize to other, more natural environments (Stokes and Baer, 
1977). Thus, children ma\i be learning to produce a .behavior 
only in relation to highly specific antecedent and consequent 
conditions that do not exist in other environments. There is no 
doubt that highly specialized technology is necessary; it is its 
application and direction that should ba questioned, inasmuch as 
the focus of special education should be to remove the techno- 
logy while continuing to maintain the child's response. 

One solution to this problem is to teach the technology to 
a wider variety of people in the child's natural environment 
(Koegel et al., 1980). While this may in fact be a valid stra- 
tegy for teaching a specific student a specific skill, it may 
not always be feasible. Educators are responsible for large 
numberL of students whose parents, siblings, and friends may not 
have the resources, ix*rixnation, skills, nor time to participate 
in such training. Obviously educational efforts cannot be 
confined to those children whose parents and others are coopera- 
tive. The solution- is not to ignore the technology and all the 
benefits it has achieved, but rather to adapt the technology to 
more natura' , less artificial learning and living environments. 

Ap_plied behavi oral analysis in nat ural s ettings. Many ed- 
ucators encourage and support applied behavioral research in 
natural settings (Neff, Iwata, and Page, 1978; Yeaton and 
Bailey, 1978), Unfortunately, such research is not prevalent in 
the area of aMtism, where most research comes from clinical or 
institutional settings or from simulated classroom models 
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(Dunlap, Ko«y«l, and Egel, 1979) » Such envlronraants do not taka 
into account the multiple agendas that operate on a typical 
public school class. There are multiple public and private 
levels of operation, including such matters as processing sub- 
ject matter information, -judging student abilities, managing 
classroom groups, coping with emotional responses to events and 
behaviors, establishing procedures for routing and special as- 
signments, distributing resources and supplies, keeping records, 
interacting with colleagues and administrators/ and many other 
tasks. In ijpecial education, the "many other taoks" include ac- 
tivities not typically found in regular education (training 
aides, meeting with ancillary staff, evaluating IEP*s, having 
conferences with parents, and so on). In real schools, diffi- 
cult children cannot be assigned to a spare graduate student nor 
sent back to the ward as often occurs in research classrooms. 
The typical special education classroom, however, is itself ar- 
tificial co.Tipared to natural non-classroom t^nvi ronments . field 
research in a wide variety of natural settings would facilitate 
identification of the behavioral strategies necessary to better 
assist teachers m working with autistic students. Many of the 
strategies are already well documented but are not typically 
known by teachers of autistiv students. For example, teachers 
of autistic and other severely h, ^dicapped students must broaden 
the measurement strategies at the, disposal. Tr i a 1 -by- trial or 
event-data collection may be feasible and appropriate for teach- 
ing "table tatsks" in one-to-one or small group arrangements. 
However, strategies must be developed to monitor student perfor- 
mance on more complex tasks in less controlled settings. While 
a student may correctly board the front of the public bus on 
five consecutive trials^ he may do it so slowly that it is un- 
acceptable to the general public. Teachers must be sensitive to 
monitoring all socially important dimensions of student be- 
havi or . 

Alternatives to the u_se of PJ^nishment Just as it is 
critical that a teaching technology be developed that can be 
used to teach functional skills in natural environments, it j.b 
critical to develop a tecl.nology that can be used to prevent, 
reduce, and eliminate a v<iriety of aberrant behaviors in class- 
rooms and in other uet tings. Irrespective of the legal and 
ethical issues involved (Martin, 1979; LaVigna and Donnellan- 
Walsh, 1976; LaVigna, 1980), more and more public schools are 
reluctarit to allow the use of aversive stimulation or exclusion 
.n the form of '"time-out" to reduce serious social/behavior 
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problM*. Even if the schools allow aversive techniques, the 
use of such procedures msy restrict the student to the school 
environmsnt k ecsuse many successful avsrsive interventions are 
not appropriate in bowling alleys anc' other public places. The 
result, therefore, may be that students with autism may not 
learn to behave appropriately in a variety of settings. A 
concerted effort must be made to find applications of the techno- 
logy which are feasible and acceptable in a wide variety of 
settings . 

Na turally occurring cuea and prompts . Applied research in 
natural environments would facilitate the development of strate- 
gies to help autistic and other severely handicapped students to 
respond to naturally occurring stimuli and prompts (Donnellan et 
ai,, 1980; Falvey et al . , 1980). While the literature typically 
tells teachers to "fade out prompts," there are no clear direc- 
tions how to ''fade in" those prompts on cues which are available 
to nonhandi capped students. If teachers are to train their 
students to shop in supermarkets, then teachers need to know how 
to inventory such environments for naturally occurring cues, 
such as the actions or words of the cashier which signal that he 
is finished adding the bill and wants the money. Students who 
are being taught to swim at the local YMCA can be taught to 
r-spond to t! vf cue that empty lockers are the ones without locks 
on them or that the swimming instructor blows the whistle when 
it is time to go into and out of the pool. Potential research 
questions related to generalisation, stimulus overselectivity^ 
and other learning characteristics are endless. 

R epeated practice . Many teachers have been encouraged to 
teach to criteria in the context of massed trial or repeated 
practice formats, that is, teachers often feel the need or are 
encouraged from reading research literature to provide relative- 
ly large number of teaching trials in relatively short periods 
of tinie. However, it is an empirical question whether, for some 
kinds of learning, repeated practice strategies implemented in 
articifical settings might not actually impede the acquisition 
of concepts and operations. In other words, it is possible that 
teaching the appropriate label for "cup** by arranging ten oppor- 
tunities to respond to questions such as "What is this?" and 
"What Co we na i to driuk?** and to interact with cups by taking 
them out of tne dishwasher, stacking them, drinking from them, 
and so on, might ultimately be preferable to ten or twenty 
two-choice discrimination trials where students are asked to 
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**Show mm cup?**. A claar danger of thm vidsspraad ust of t paated 
practice atratagies is that taachars may limit thair curriculum 
to those Activitiae that readily lead themeelvee to maeeed 

traals^ further encouraging the uee of artificial tasks, mater- 
iala, and settings. We do not wish to encourage more loosely 
structured instruction, but to teach teachers to systematically 
arrange for more naturally occurring learning situations. 

Strategies for De ciding ^What^ to Teach Students with Autism 

Rationale behind cu rrent curriculum developm ent strategies . 
The activities presented in the typical classroom for children 
with autism are often irrelevant, non-functional and based on 
notions of curricular content which are best suited tb. normal 
pre-schoolers. Even if one ignores the weak and un8tru>?tured 
classrooms which seem to ''iew these students as "emotionally 
disturbed*^ and look only to those which strive to more appro- 
priately program for these children, one is still struck by the 
seeming irrationality of the choice of activities. This artifi^ 
ciality is so pervasive that it would seem to reflect some 
underlying notions or logic about curriculum development. 

Gi.eus and his colleagues (Guess, Horner, Utley,^ Holvoet, 
Me von. Tucker, and Warren, 197S) have identified two kinds of 
logic. The first is developm ental logic which follows cognitive 
'theories of learning in assuming that the education of severely 
handicapped children should follow the sequence in which normal 
children learn. The second, remedial lo^i c, advances the as- 
sumption that severely handicapped children are not the same in 
their abilities and deficits as normal children, and that their 
education should concentrate on identifying the skills and skill 
sequences that will improve the chi Id' s " abi lity to interact 
successfully with his environment. Remedial logic also empha- 
sizes the success of paat efforts through which severely handi* 
capped children learned difficult skills, and places little 
emphasis on their "readiness^ to master each element. 

Guess et al. (1978) characterize developmental logic in 
terms of horizontal program sequencing, and remedial logic in 
terms of vertical program sequencing. Both approachaa have 
strengths and weaknesses. Accor<?i j to tha authors, developmen- 
tal logic tends to focus too heavily on developmental states, 
and this, in turn, implies mitturational determinants of behavio- 
ral acquisition and undue emphasis on readiness skills. The 
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dependency of this approach on character! etice of the child 
makes it quite poaaible to rationalize failure as due to theee 
characteriatica, rather than to a failure, of the curriculum or 
the teaching procedures. On the other hand, the vertical se- 
quencing of remedial logic can lead the educator to asauae that 
almost any behavior can be taught once it has been objectively 
identified, task analyzed, and flow charted. When this kind of 
over-confidence in our current technology fails to produce 
change in a child, its proponents nay revert to a perceived need 
to teach more basic •*prerequisite*' skills, a response that 
corresponds to the eaphasis on readiness skills proposed by the 
developmental approach. However, vertical sequencing does 
combine the tochnoiogy for teaching with the optimism that 
skills can be taught. 

Strict adherence to either approach presents particular 
difficulties to students with autism, whose learning difficul- 
ties include developmental discontinuity, unusual rule learning 
skills (Hermalin, 1971).. stimulus over-selectivity, and genera- 
lization problems (Carr. 1980). Students with autism and other 
severely handicapping ccnditions need a curriculum that is 
functional rather than artificial, integrated rather than iso- 
lated, longitudinal rather than episodic, and that has minimal 
reliance on instructional inference (Donnellan, Flavey, Pumpian, 
Baumgart, Schroeder, and Brown, 1980). 

Of course, any activity can be seen to have potential 
functional value, particularly if one relies on a ^'readiness** 
mo<5el. In the earlier exa.Tjple where a child was aaalgned the 
additional lEP goal, **to trace all of the letters of the alpha- 
bet," school officials argued that this would "ma)ce him ready 
for the normal classroom." Given the disparity between his 
skills and the comprehensive demands of a regular classroom 
placement, it is highly unlikely that mastery of this skllj, 
alone would have supported placement in the regular classroom. 

In deciding whether to target a particular skill for train- 
ing, teachers and parents should ask, «If this child does not 
learn to perform this skill, will someone have to do it for 
him?" For example, '*if he does not learn to put together one 
more five-piece formboard, will someone have to do these things 
for him?". Probably not. However, if he does not learn to cut 
the food on his plate, put the coin in the vending machine, or 
put on his shirts, someone will have to do thfrse things for him, 
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Of couxmm, not every activity c,an be judged by this definition; 
there are aingle^peraon leisure time activitiea such as playing 
aolitaxre or lietening to muaic which are probably better Judged 
by other standarde auch as '•nonnalization" { Wolf enaberger , 
1972). The definition i«, however, a simple and efficient way 
of ]udging relative tunc tionali ty, particularly aa students 
ontet adolescence and young adulthood. 

Organizing curricular content.^ In addition to a greater 
emphaaia on functionality in curricula for students with Lutism, 
alternatives to the popular approach of categorizing curricula 
into discrete content areas, such as gross motor, self-help and 
language, must be developed. These areas are not, in l^^ct., 
discrete, and such categorization often leads teachers to think 
about a student's day in a disjointed and fragmented manner. 
This fragmentation places the burden of synthesizing the various 
daily activities on the :-,tudent whose acquisition and perfor- 
mance problems are often defined by the Absence of or by defi- 
ciencies in the ability to synthesize information from a variety 
of tiources . 

one alternative strategy for generating and organizing 
educational curricula for severely handicapped students is the 
ecological inventory strategy described by Brown, Branston, 
Hamre-Nietupski , Pumpian, Certo. and Gruenewald (1979). This 
approach is particularly appropriate for meeting the unique 
needs of students with autism and the reader is referred to 
their work for an m depth presentation of the strategy. Brief- 
ly, they suggest the following steps: 

1, Divade the curriculum into the most relevant curricular 
domains ; 

2. For each domain, identify the environments in which a 
severely handicapped student is functioning or might 
function in the future; 

3, Divide the environments delineated in each domain into 
subenvi ijqnment s ; 

4. Delineate the activities that occur in each sub-eny_i- 
ronment ; and 
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5, Dclinamte the specific ekill s needed in order for 

severely handicapped itudents to participate in as many 
of the activities as possible. 



Rather than wording with traditional developmental curricu- 
lum domains, Brown, Falvey, Vincent, Kaye, Johnson, Ferrara- 
Farrish and Cruenewald (1979) suggest domestic, vocational, 
recreational/leisure, community functioning, and interaction 
with nonhandi capped persons as non-mutually exclusive curriculum 
domains and recommend ^hat each be. represented in the lEP of 
each student. Within each domain, the current and subsequent 
environments which are presently available or could be poten- 
tially available to the student should be studied in detail. 
This ecological inventory of current and subseqvient environments 
would include at least the following steps: 

1. Conduct^ a nonha ndi capp ed p erson inv entory including 
analysis of skills used by the nonhandicapped to func- 
tion in a particular environment; 

2. Conduct^ a severely^ hand icapp ed person inventory includ- 
ing a determination of the precise skills necessary for 
a given severely handicapped student to participate in 
the activities which take place in that environment; 
and 

3. Co nduc t a discrepa ncy analys es comparing the skills 
manifested by the nonhandi ctppad and the present skill 
level of the handicapped stuclent , 

The inlormation generated by this kind of analysis would provide 
critical information concerning the skills on which the student 
needs instruction in order to participate in appropriate activi- 
ties. It is this kind of information whici'i ,rfould form the basis 
of the student's lEP goals and which would reflect present as 
well as long-term needs. This approach seems particularly 
appropriate fDr students with autism for several reasons: 
1. Parents of children with autism often report that one 
of their greatest concerns is that their chi Idren'have 
nothing to do when they have free time (LaVigna snd 
King, 1975); 
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2. Public cOBJfflunity functioning «ctiviti«« are particular- 
ly appropriata for »tud«nt» with autisw because of 
their inaletence of the preservation of sameness 
(Kanner, 1943) and their need to function in the terrib- 
ly inconsistent ''real world^; 

i 

3. Children with autisjs are such rote and ritualistic 
performers that an emphasie on subsequent environments 
is necessary if alternative environments will ever be 
open to them. 

Th» use of alternative approaches to curriculum development such 
as the "ecological inventory strategy" to assist in the develop- 
irant of individualized curricula will force us to re-examine our 
.>otions about instructional environments and settings in ways 
whXv-hwill bett'^r accommodate to the generalization problems and 
other crQnit.ve and social deficits of students with autism. 

The Location of Educatiqna]^ Settings 

Historically, when children with autism were excluded from 
public schools, their parents joined other advocates to provide 
direct educational services and to work politically to obtain 
these services at public expense. The result of the first 
objective^ was that most programs for these children were private 
and, therefore, located in settings which were likely to be 
isolated from other, nonhandicapped students. When the politi- 
cal efforts of the parents helped in the passage of legislation 
requiring that ail children be educated at public expense, many 
parents were so accustomed to segregated educational service 
delivery models that they did not question when their child was 
placed in an "autism class** in the segregated handicapped-only 
school . 

Programmatically, the position offered here is that there 
is not now, nor has there ever been, any inherent value in 
isolating this or any other population of studtents with handi- 
caps. Isolation occurs for reasons other than the educational 
and social needs of students. According to O'Brien (1979), 
separate facilities for the^ handicapped can serve a political 
purpose in identifying what the district is do'ing ''for" these 
individuals, thus impressing parents, legislators, and the 
citizenry in ways that can lead to approval of dollar appropria- 
tions. Isolation of handicapped people can also be done in the 
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n.in^e ol conveTuence, alUowiny pi o fo Jis i ona I s to c«ntri*lize spec- 
ial •.c:v::i-s iTi Uie n^istakeii beliet that it i u moie convenient 
move < hiidrc?r^ UoUliorn can also suit ^dnimis- 
• *• T'^i'I- - in the fjffr^se that it may be easier- to monitor 

^-''^'^ pl3cf!.s that die 2e:,ponsibit fo: .-spocial ch i Idj-en than 

to ^/.it'.M the e'-iucation of these f;hildren ail ovei- town, 
n u-n fTwiy al::o contmuvi to beem apptc^pr \ a te to those who 
<nt L:r;4> i o : y ..vn yf* t- 1 .hi y * i, i i; t i 'j n£:> becjuiie they ate slow 



Kv'T h.in.iua^.pf'd j^tvidents to be autoni.^t i cal ) y lU^qieqated 13 
St i '.rn^.t 3 r ir,q, an :mpedimfnt 1 the:r ability to f.jriction in 
.lt':%e.?:f M'«»d envn or.montt; and a violation of then .-ivil iiqhX's 
::'.]^r 'f.r' ''lHa'-,t 1 ei;t I 1 ct 1 vt> altt^native" piov}iMon tif PL 9^- 
>*'^*i'n (Maitm, 19"9). Nore specifically, there is 

.^■'.il V.' .t':t. ; .i ) data ar-ul expeiif^nre ti; indicate tli.it otudonts with 
i 1 1 zat i on deticitii and have soT.e difficulty 
1 : r. ; j;:? t \ on^ "t ; f.itment " to " non- 1 re at ment env i r^mment 3 , " 
' h*« iitrxi^.ji Iwi c3->oosiny a viett.inq is the development of a 
rr-f-an- whii.h will maK;rrii;:c che por,- ibi 1 1 ty that the children 
^.M^"'-d w.il he ah> to live t>ioii iives ay members of the public 
' n.nvMiity, vhfn t j.e p: ep<'aat ot y ^^xperi*-ru- ei^ , includin;j the 
at:-jn t r.e; \' : c cl; , -ohovild -.ppi 0x1 n^ate cha 1 ac t erw ^:t : cs of t)iat 
•- .\ni-.;iii I y a.s ru.ch ai, poss.ibW- Thei<> is no pioqiannatic 'ation« 
' e i' I i rseqieq.^ted t>r;v 1 ronmont. or tor Jiomo^eneous qroupmq. 
'*r:l CI t'.:f.:it.el y , for the mom*-nt t^ie homoc;eneous qiuupinq of fiva 
I Six t-i r^. r e ^tuder'.tii with autism may be necei^saiy becau.-.e of 
tne lirr^ited Jiuniberi. of trained staff. However, alternative 
;.:':ui i< :;.s rr.uf.t be designed and implemented 1 mjnedi at 1 y . Al- 
th.cui there are no data ind;r.atinq that -%tudents with autii^m 
aw likely to l#^rfin norm..li2ed r.cciikl : e 1 a * 1 onsh 1 pn from each 
oth<M, there a great deal o^ evidence ficm parenta that 

fi and liier^..:^ often do lelate to and develop affectionate 
» M ; it i op.sh . p'; V 1 tV t heyv^ chi Idi t. . 



M':.ho\ich homoqeneous q roup incurs may be temporarily neces- 
the.iri- ; £, no ac. fptdble ratio-.iit' for o.-*gregat ed environ- 
rT'enti3 Claa^^es for students with autiii>n ought to be m the same 
-ducati' r:al facxUties as thosre of their nonhandi capped chrono- 
i^ qi 1 aqe peers:;. It is both Dt 1 qmat 1 2 1 nq and it^cippropr late to 
>.dace a^ci^sfci of adolescents witn autism down the hall with the 
n^'imal k : rider ga i t en . If litudentD with autism are to learn to 
act ^4.Dropr 1 ate 1 y , they must have access to people and environ- 
.-•nt:^ vh<;«t, derr.and appropriate behavio" 
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Similarly, if futur« citizens arc to be more tolerant of 
th« unusual behavior theise children often exhibit, they need to 
leameaily and otten that what is unusuf.l need not be frighten- 
ing and ptcbably is not danyeious. The normal schbolmates of 
these students have a good chance of becoming substantially 
handicapped themselves (Brattqard, 1977), or of becoming the 
parents of severely h^.ndicapped children. Certainly they have 
Che light to leain about citizens who might look or behave 
differently. The Constitution does not demand that people li)re 
one another, but it does require that they tolerate cne another 
roallowdy, 1979). 

Some would .it^ui^ that the siiuccess of many fine private 
proqiamp for students with autism juistifies t>ieir education in 
isolated v^ettmqu. The coui er is, of course, tliat private 
pioqrams for cl^ildren with handicaps have typically rated tlieir 
succe5,s iMi their ability to return a percentage of their stu- 
dents to less restrictive environments. Moreover, the issue is 
not pii^Mte vs. public; it is the elimination of the automatic, 
aibitiaiy, \innece s sa i y , :\ud counterproductive segregation of 
tJiese stud'^M'its. There is every reason to believe that, if the 
L^killu, ttMihnoIogy, and experience of these private programs 
weie available, in chronoiogical age-appropr i iite , desegregated 
school Liet tings, the sviccess rate and the lives of these stu- 
dents would be enhan;:ed, Pai't models and solutions clearly aie 
liot sufficient if educatox's are to make the difference, ulti- 
mately, m the life space of tl^ese students, Perhaps seemingly 
radical ;.>oUitions must be tried. At least one major non-public 
i;':hool progi'am for children w i t)^ autism, Division TEAACH out cf 
the University of Nor'h Carolina, described m the chapter by 
ulley (1980), has been successful in operating many classrooms 
for these students m regular public school buildings. The 
goveir^ance, tunding, policy issues, and so on. are of course 
unusual, but the needs of this population as well as the prob- 
lems of declining resources and enrollment which face the larger 
edvz-ation^l community today may argue for many more radical, 
flexible, atid unvisual roiut^ons. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR PERSONNEL PREPARATION 

Status of"^ Pemonnel Preparation 

Genoraily,. personnel preparation in the fie.lci of autism has 
been inadequate. Depending upon the area of the country, train- 
ing programs >.re either nonexistent or inappropriate. The 
absence of training progmms is attributable to the fact that, 
since students with autism were for so long excluded from public 
schools, there was no reason for personnel preparation programs 
to deal in .depth with the educational programs of autism. A 
study conducted by Smith (1977) found that there were very few 
preiprv3,ce or mservice training programs which prepare teachers 
in the area of autism. Recently, legal mandates recfuiring 
states to educate all children have caused teacher training 
programs to begin to deal with the needL> of ^lutistic children* 
Many of these emerging programs, however, '^fail to prepare 
teachers wit^ the skills necessary to work with autistic child- 
ren and youth. One reason for this may be the fact that autism 
IS a low- incidence disability and usually subsumed by a larger 
category in most training programs. Frequently, autism is 
erroneously viewed as an emotional disturbance, and poter.tial 
teache. s of students with autism are prepared in the same manner 
as potental teachers of stuclenti who are emotionally disturbed. 
Such a course of trailing it not likely to equip teachers with 
the skills necessary to manage j:>tereotypi c or sel f -destructive 
behavior, to build communication, or to teach basic social 
interaction skills. 

Presently, 'most teachers of students with autism receive 
their training in emotional disturbance, learning disabilities, 
behavior disorders, or some other category in which the student 
population is more mildly impaired than are autistic students. 
Sm^th (1979) found that the majority of teachers she sui;ve^ed 
did not feel adequately prepared €o w(^rk with ^he autistic 
students who were in their classes. Such an unfortunate finding 
is understandable for'a number of reasons. 

First, it is not appropria' e to train teachers of autistic 
classes as part of a teacher tr^ ning program in emot ional dis- 
turbance because the target children ate not emotionally dis- 
turbed- Instead, they have severe, organically based^ cognitive 
and linguistic deficits, which are present at or shortly after 
birth and which are likely to last throughout life (Ritvo and 
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Fteeman, 1977; Warren, 1980). The educational needs of children 
with autism have little m comir.on with most of the other stu- 
dents who ate labeled emotionally disturbed. Althou^fii many 
"intellectually tiormai" students with autisim chare many charact- 
eristics and academic needs with mildly impaired populations and 
often may be appropriately placed in classes for the mildly 
handicapped, their needs remain n\ore comprt?hensi ve ■ and eKtend 
beyond the clasi;room settin^.^. 

/ 

G^^cond, althoucjh i:tudenta with autism are likely to exhibit 
many bizaire and even dangerous behaviors, placing primary 
emphasit^ upon the.ie behavior diisorders does not relate to criti- 
cal compi ehenr>ivo nabilitative needs. TeacherLJ muut ali30 know 
how to dei? ^ with the co'jnitive, communication, social, vocation- 
al, communit\ t unc 1 1 on i nc; , and other needii which are ULiually 
quite diffeient trom the needs of other i^tudents who, for ex- 
ample, maybe referred out of then' regular classrooms primarily 
becauf>e ot "acting out" behavior, 

Since teacher certification is cloi3ely linked to the way 
tJu* publis- officii lo categorize children, it will be necesfsary 
to remove autiism from the ^notional disturbance, ieariimg handi- 
capped, oi otJier 1 nappropr lat category m which it is prej^ently 
tound in fedeial ^nid state i-eqii i a 1 1 ons i!i order to impact signi- 
ficantly on ti-ainmg. The quei-tion of whetlier autism nhouid be 
a f^parate category or be part of a broader category, but one 
which more ad'_u:juat e 1 y reflects the needs ot these students, is 
an impoT^rint one (Warren, I'^'RO) with wide- tanging pc^iitical and 
e d u c a t l r i a 1 c o n i\t* j : i\ c e i." . " 

It should be obvious that teachers who will be working with 
ij.tudtgntG having the problem of autiJim must liave at their command 
moiit of the same compete?nc i es as those needed by teachers of 
other severely handicappc*d r^tudents tince students with autism 
share a need for long-range, comprehensive, functional education 
in natural envi t cnmenta . Of course, the educational needs of 
5^tudcnts with autism and students with other severe handicaps 
are not totally congruent. Tor exam":>le, teachers of students 
with autism will probably not have to deal with many of the 
piiysicai handicaps tiiat are freqvient among the s? erely handi- 
capped. Similarly, teachers of physically or mul ti -handicapped 
students will seldom encounter the ritualistic compulsions, 
unusual learning styles, bizarre behaviors, or unusual language 
charac tejLi Bt 1 c s which are so often found in autism. Neverthe- 
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less, th« field of thm severely handicapped provides some delin- 
eation of the competencies needed to work auccessfully with 
autistic populations. 



What Should _We_ Teach Teachers Whcj Work With Students With 

Autism? 

Many leaders in the field of education for severely handicapp- 
ed students have identified teacher competencies that are nece3- 
sary for working with i^tudents with autism. For example, Haring 
(1975) cites six minimum skills essential for teachers of the 
severely handicapped: 

1. The ability to task analyze ai\d sequence the instruc- 
tional curriculum with prerequisite, intermediate and 
terminal behaviors spec:.fied for each skill;' ^"^^ 

2. The ability to record and evaluate student progress on 
a daily basi s ; 

3. The ability to select, purchase and construct and/or * 
desit^n special instructional materials; 

4. The ability to teach and maintain attention and respon- 
ises usin<; reinforcement contingencies; 

The ability to work with ents; and 

6. the ability to function as a member of an int^disci- 
pi inary team - 

According to Smith (1979). with minor variations, similar 
competencies or competency lists were suggested or developed by 
Allen, 1976; Perske and Smith, 1977; Scheuerman, 1976; Sontag, 
Burke and York, 1976; Stainback, Stainback and Maurer, 1976; and 
Wilcox, 1977). These lists of teacher competencies, while 
usually excellent, tend to reflect a clinical or ''target skill** 
approach to teaching. Hopefully, many educators will take the» 
and incorporate them into the broad range of skills necessary 
for teaching students in school and non--school environments. 
The concern I", ere is that teacher trainers may not generalize 
from this c rrumscribed information to the more comprehensive 
needs of teacners. If one views teacher training in terms of 
the ultimate functioning of students, it \s apparent that teach- 
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•rs n«ed to l«ftrn thm processes for idanti^ying, Asoossing, 
promoting, monitoring, and •vmluAting coapr«h«nsiv« jjid long! tu-> 
dinal goals that aach of thalr studante nuat posaasB^nov, and in 
tha futura, in ordar to auccaad in a hataroganaoua post-achool 
'aociat Taking such an approach^ compatanciaa auch aa thoaa 
rafarrad to abova can halp ganarata cluatara of coApatanciaa 
which mora adaquataly raf lact tha longitudinal and comprohansiva 
naada of taachara and thait Jtudanta vith autiam. 

.M 

Taachara who work with student a with autism and othar 
savaraly hand:i capping conditions should possass at laa^at tha 
following compatanciaa: 

1. The ability to assass and document serosa a v&riaty of 
activities and aattings the student* s learning strata^ 
gias, performance, rate, and degree of generalization 
and stimulus control difficulties; 

2. Tha ability to assess tha particular language charac- 
teristics and communicative needs of an indivic' al 
St: ient and to develop appropriate programs which 
incorporate systematic language and communication 
development as part of all curriculum domains and 
instructional activities; 

3. Tha ability to inventory a variety of current and 
future environmeiMs selected in consultation with 
parents and/or cruardians, in ordax* to identify impor- 
tant activities performed by nonhandicapped pe;-sons; 

V 

4. The ability to identify and incorporate the natural 
cues and correction procedures on which nonhandicapped 
persons rely; ^ 

5. The ability ;to inventory and analyze the skills neces- 
sary for a given student to perform in^a wide variety 
of natiiral environments; 

6. The ability to choose and prioritize, in consultation 
with parents or guardians, a variety of instructional 

{ activities which will enhance the ability of each 

student to perform effectively in tha natural environ- 
^ mants delineated; 
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7. Th« ability to coordinat* the uniqu« needs of all o£ • 
the students In the class so that the class can fvnc* 
tion as a whole, yet meet the needs of each student; 

B. The ability to use a variety of instructional strate- 
gies to effect student learning; 
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9, The ability to usVa range of appropriate behavioral 
management strategies with due consideration given to 
the legal, ethical, and administrative issues involved^ 
as well as to the natural environments in which the 
strategies might hnve to be implemented; 

10, The ability to monitor student progress and to make 
program decisions based on data collected in a variety 
of school and non-school environments; 

11, The ability to select clusters of activities so that 
the individual student can use what is learned in one 
activif or environment to enhance his learning in 
another. 

Where Should Teachers of Aut istic S t udents Be Traine d? 

It IS often argued that teachers of students with autism 
should be trained in the schools and communities as close as 
possible to those in which they will work because it is into 
those .schools and communities they will be integrating and 
training the^r students. For example, it seems appropriate to 
inservice each teacher with his or her own students, student 
teacher aides, administrators, s»nd cncillary staff. However/ as 
. there are so few teacher training programs and such a great need 
on both preservice and inservice levels, such a strategy seems 
impossible . 

In preset-Vice training, the experience of the classroom 
itself has tremendous influence on student teacher behavior, 
even to the point o£ shaping student teachers in ways that are 
not in keeping with what they are learning in university lecture 
halls (lannoccone and button, 1964; Copeland, 1979). This, 
couploci with the fact that student teachers need the opportunity 
to practice what they are learning with actual children, sug-^ 
gests that inservice and preservice training needs cannot be 
clearly separated. The Rand report on federal support Cor 
educntional charge (Barman, 1973-1978) suggests that long-last- 
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inq change in educational programming iu highly dependent upon 
local school conditions. Packaged material* and dependence on 
external consultant* to change teacher behavior do not result in 
enduring change unless the change is adapted to local needs. A 
study of California's early childhood program (Baker, 1976) 
similarly concluded that state programming policy would receive 
only lip service attention unless the people on site were will- 
ing to adopt the policy and unless the innovations met local 
needs and conditions. "Hands on** training has been shown to be 
highly successful when teaching teachers, aides, spee^ch and 
language specialists, adminis^-ttors, and other school personnel 
the technology necessary to work effectively with autistic 
students ( Koegel , -Russo , and RincoVer, 1977; Donnellan-Walsh and 
Schuler, 1977). In addition, the skills necessary to train 
others in this technology can be taught to many naive persons. 
Part of the success of these projects yas their adaptability to 
local needs. \ . 



It is reasonable to assume that such a hands-*on and locally 
adapted model could be expanded to include a wide variety oi' the 
processes and skills teachers need to acquire to meet the comp- 
rehensive needs of students wit*i mtism. Using a field-based 
training approach, we could then identify persons and programs 
that are on the cutting edge of the education of students with 
autism and other severe handicaps and with them develop regional 
training institutes. The purpose of the regional institutes 
would be to train urdversity level personnel who are doing 
preservice training of teachers as well as state department of 
education personnel who are responsible for identifying and 
disseminating ''promising new practices" in the field of educa- 
tion. These trainees would then be responsible for inservice 
and preservice training on the local level through State Depart- 
ments of Education and local universities. 

In order for this or any approach to be >3uccessful, care 
would have to be taken to ensure that any one approach is not 
seen as "the model" or training package but one that teaches 
school personnel how to utilize processes and techniques which 
have been identified as successful with ;3ther autistic and 
severely handicapped students, and to adapt them to the individ- 
ual and unique needs of the students iii their local programs. " 
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SUMMARY 



Thia papar hua rttviawed education practices presently found 
in clasarooma for students with autism. It is apparent that 
changes, including the development of more functional curricula; 
the location of classaa in chronological age-appropriate, inte- 
grated settings; the use of age-appropriate and functional 
materials and naturally occurring cues and prompts; the enpan- 
sion of claF.srooro boundaries to include natural environments; 
and a rethinking of approaches to personnel preparation are 
necessary if society is to reverse the statistics which show 
that adults with autism are almost invariably co;idemned to lives 
in segregated institutions. 

The efforts of educators alone will not be sufficient to 
effect such wide-scale change. Real differences will not be 
felt until all who consider themselves advocates begin to chal- 
lenge the political and economic realities which currently 
thwart and splinter efforts to make community living alter- 
natives available for all of our citizens (see MacCoy, 1980). 
Educate; s have often abdicated their responsibility and, as a 
result, given credence to tho';e who claim that students with 
autism cannot be taught to participate in society in any mean- 
ingful way. They must now accept responsibility to develop 
educational approaches which emphas:*2e longitudinal, comprehen- 
sive functional educational programming and which utiliTie the 
best of v^hat research has to offer. The scientific community 
must also be convinced that it is now time to move more research 
into natural settings. The task is difficult, but essential, if 
the vicious cycle of isolation, rejection, and wasted human 
potential is to be ended. 
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PROGRAMMING THE DELIVERY OF INSTRUCTION FOR AUTISTIC CHILDREN 
Glen Dunlap and Robert L Koegel 
Unlveriity of CalifomU, Santa Barbara 



The 1960's and 1970' s have produced important gains in our 
understanding of and ability to educatvj autistic children (for 
reviews of these advances, see Dunlap, Koegel, and Egel, 1979; 
Koegel, Egel, and Dunlap, in press; Lovaas and Newsom, 1976). 
Much of this progress has resulted from careful and applied 
research into the learning characteristics of these children and 
the teaching techniques used in their treatment. Until recent- 
ly, the bulk of this research has concentrated on remediation 
through the manipulation of environmental consequences for 
various behaviors (e.g., Carr, 1977; Egel, in press; Solnick, 
Rincover, and Peterson, 1977). Lately, however, attention has 
begun to focus on the arrangements of antecedent stimuli and an 
understanding of how instructional programming can influence the 
behavior of autistic children (e.g , Carr, Newsom, and Binkoff, 
1976; Koegel and Egel, 1979; i?oegel, Russo, and Rincover, 1976; 
Schreibman, 1975; Schreibman and Koegel, in press). We are 
nevertheless at a relatively early stage in understanding many 
of the variables that influence the effectiveness of instruc- 
tional delivery. For this reason, we at Santa Barbara, along 
with a number of other research groups, have been conducting 
investigations into ways that educational instructions can be 
presented :n order to enhance the learning of appropriate re- 
sponses. This chapter will provide a general overview of re- 
search on instructional delivery and present some recent find- 
ings that may serve to illustrate the special impact that ante- 
cedent stimuli can have on the behavior of autistic children. 



Before examining specific variables related to the delivery 
of individual instructions, one should consider this topic in 
the more general context of educational programming. The ar- 
rangements of educational instructions involve far more than 
maximizing the effectiveness of trial-by-trial instruction. For 
example, the development of appropriate curricula, instructional 
objectives, and task secjuencing are areas that merit careful 
planning and assessment. Unfortunately, these areas suffer from 
a lack of empirical evaluation and, thus, are still decided 
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largely by theory and/or "conunon- sense" approaches, Howsver, 
the general lack of verification cannot excuse us from taking 
these matters seriously. Given a capability for effective 
instruction, these areas involve the determination of the con- 
tent and sequence of instruction. Clearly, decisions pertaining 
to curriculum will largely influence the direction and ultimate 
success of a student's schooling and functioning in adult life. 

While the scope of this chapter will not permit an exten- 
sive examination of the issues pettaining to curriculum program- 
ming, other chapters in this volume present current thought and 
practice in these critical areas. The approach to selection of 
target behaviors that we have followed in Santa Barbara conforms 
rather closely to that which has been so well-articulated by 
Brown, Branston, Hamre-Nietupski , Pumpian, Certo, and Gruenewald 
(1979). Our general approach has been briefly described in 
previous publications (Koegel, Egel, and Dunlap, in press; 
Schreibman and Koegel, in press), and can be summarized by the 
following priciples. First, attempts are made to remediate 
behavioral excesses (e.g., tantrums) and deficiencies (e.g., 
lack of language) that tend to emphasize deviance and inhibit 
normal functioning. Second, work is focused on those skills 
that will be functional (and, thus, reinforced) in day-to-day 
living. Third, attempts are made to establish responses and 
response classes (e.g., nonverbal and verbal imitation) that can 
clearly be used as building blocks for the development of addi- 
tional behaviors. An attempt is also made to teach as many 
behaviors as possible in the environments in which they will be 
ultimately performed. Teaching in natural environments reduces 
the problems of generalization (Carr, 1980) and underlines the 
benefits of parent training and parent involvement (Lovaas, 
Koegel, Simmons, and Long, 1973; Schreibman and Koebel, 1975). 
A strategy that has proven useful in our selection of target 
behaviors has been to observe a child interacting in a future 
"target" setting. For example, if we plan to marnstream a child 
into a regular kindergarten c lass room , we might observe the 
autistic child in that classroom prior to admission. We then 
focus our training on those behavioral excesses that most not- 
ably distinguish the child from the other children, as well as 
the behavioral deficiences that might inhibit productive inter- 
action with these future classmates (cf. Russo and Koegel, 
1977) . 
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In this approach to education, interyention begins as early 
as possible (cf. Lovaas, 1980). One of the advantages to early 
intervention ie the potential for long-term programming. When 
one considers the possibilities of shaping and chaining behav- 
iors over a period of 12 or more years, th^ final goals can be 
relatively co^tolex. Each target behavior should be considered 
in the context such long-range programs. This approach, 

then, would not advocate teaching a child to put a puzzle toget- 
her or to place pegs in a pegboard unless those behaviors are 
steps in a program toward building a more complex behavior. For 
example, placing pegs in a pegboard might be valuable in rela- 
tion to teaching some of the fine motor coordination involved in 
manipulating a pencil, which in turn might be a very early step 
in a long-range program for teaching the child to write composi- 
tions or letters to a frien-^i. However, it has been our observa- 
tion that many teachers frequently forget the long-ranae objec- 
tives and may leave a child at an early step (such as pegboard 
work) for periods of many years. Our approach, however, is to 
encourage the most rapid advance possible to behaviors that will 
allow the child to engage in functional activities and in activi- 
ties that are similar to those of his nonhandi capped peers. 

This approach to educational programming considers each 
individual target behavior in the context of long-range program- 
ming and in the context of age-appropriate functioning in the 
child's natural environment. However, c • must also examine the 
components of the individual ^ -istructions pre53ented during a 
given teaching trial in order to achieve the most effective 
teaching of that target behavior. 

The focus of this chapter is to consider the antecedent 
instructions of individual trials in detail in order to aid in 
the understanding of how this type of programming can enhance 
the education of autistic children. 

PROGRAMMING OF INSTRUCTIONAL DELIVERY 

Instructions, and antecedent stimuli in general, have 
played a role in educatiojial research with autistic children for 
many years. Lovaas and Newsom (1976) emphasized the importance 
of antecedent stimuli, suggesting that teachers* instructions 
are tantamount to the teaching of "meaning" to autistic child- 
ren. Despite the acknowledged importance of antecedent stimuli, 
most relevant research has investigated their effects in an 
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indirect manner or as part of a package designed to establish 
complex behavior. For example, a number of studies have used 
modeling, combined with reinforcement, to establish a variety of 
verbal and nonverbal behaviors (Kartung, 1970; Koegel and 
Rincover, 1974; Lovaas, Berberich. Perloff, and Schaef f er , 1966; 
Metz, 196S; Nordquist and Wahler, 1973; Risley and Wolf, 1967; 
Stevens-Long aryi Rasmussen, 1974; Wheeler and Sulzer, 1970), 
Although such studies have contributed to the literature on 
teaching procedures, they do not specifically address the issue 
of improving the effectiveness of antecedent stimuli or instruc- 
tional delivery. 

More pertinent are the series of studies concerned with the 
development of effective prompting procedures. These studies 
have sought improved methods for transferring stimulus control 
from prompts to target instructions (Rincover, 1978; Schreibman, 
1975). In a related area, Koegel and Egel (1979) used prompts 
in the form of verbal encouragements (e.g., "keep working," 
"come on") to facilitate task completion. These instructions 
succeeded in promoting the children's enthusiasm and motivation 
to complete time-consuming activities. 

Additional aspects of antecedent stimulus conditions have 
been studied. Sailor and Taman (1972) investigated methods of 
employing various stimulus objects in efforts to train preposi- 
tional usage ("in" versus "on"). They found that children 
responded correctly more often when different objects were 
paired with different prepositions. Carr, Newsom, and Binkoff 
(1976) found that by filling intertrial intervals with non-task- 
related "conversation, *^ they were able to improve performance to 
task-related instructions and reduce the disruptions which had 
previously been evoked by the instructions. 

The above studies are among the first to directly investi- 
gate means of improving instructional delivery in efforts to 
facilitate the learning and the general behavior of autistic 
children. Other authors (e.g., Goetz, Schuler, and Sailor, 
1979) have indicated such investigations are extremely encourag- 
ing and suggest that additional research will be qui te prof i t- 
able. As autistic children are noted to be extremely unrespon- 
sive to envi ronmental ( antecedent ) events (Orni tz and Ri tv-?, 
1968; Rutter, 1966; Schopler, 1965), this suggestion seems 
warranted. In response to such issues, the authors have recent- 
). y conducted a number of investigations pertaining to instruc- 
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tional delivery. Three of these studies are described below. 
The studies have significance for at least two reasons: (a) 
they are illustrative of the diversity and impact that research 
in instructional delivery can produce, and; (b) they represent 
variables and techniques that can be easily applied in instruc- 
tional settings. 

Using- jns true tio na to B\ ac_i.litate Respo nding to Relevant Cues 

The first of these studies (Koegel, Dunlap, Richman and 
Dyer, Note 1)^ examined methods of manipulating antecedent 
stimuli in an effort to help autistic children attend and re- 
spond to relevent instructional cues during complex teaching 
tasks . 

Since the early 1970* s, research has shown that autistic 
children face serious problems when confronted with instructions 
that require attention to a mimber of cues simultaneously (e.g., 
Koegel and Wilhelm, 1973; Lovaas and Schreibman, 1971; Lovaas, 
Schreibman, Koegel, and Rehm, 1971; Reynolds, Newsom, and 
Lovaas, 1974; Shover and Newsom, 1976; Schreibman and Lovaas, 
1973). That is, these children will typically respond overse- 
i?-.?-Liy®i-y on the basis of only one component of a stimulus 
complex. For example, if successful performance on a task 
requires attention to auditory cues (such as a verbal instruc- 
tion) and, at the same time, visual cues (such as the physical 
referrent of the instruction), autistic children will frequently 
respond on the basis of only a restricted portion of those cues 
(such as only the visual cues) and, thus, fail at the task. As 
most educational activities demand attention to a number of 
relevant simultaneous (or nearly simultaneous) cues, the impli- 
cations of this type of responding are numerous and severe 
(e.g., Koegel and Schreibman, 1974, 1976; Lovaas, Koegel, and 
Schreibman, 1979; Rincover and Koegel, 1975). As examples, 
stimulus overselactivity has been related to the problems autis- 
tic children face with generalization of a response from one 
setting to another (e.g., Rincover and Koegel, 1975), with 
transfer of stimulus control from prompting to instructional 
stimuli (Koegel and Rincover, 1976; Schreibman, 1975) and with 
the development of appropriate instructional control ir. general. 

In efforts to overcome this problem, researchers have 
investigated a number of encouraging strategies. Schreibman 
(1975) and Rincover (1978) developed innovative means of manipu- 
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lating antecedent stimuli to bypass some of the learning dif- 
ficulties of autistic children. These investigators developed 
successful ways to avoid the use of unrelated (and distracting) 
prompt stimuli. Such unrelated stimuli inhibit the acquisition 
of appropriate stimulus control during discrimination training 
(Koegel and Rincover, 1976). Schreibman and Rincover used 
wi thin-stimulus prompts that served to exaggerate and emphasize 
the relevent dimension of training stimuli. These prompts were 
then faded, along with the same relevent dimensions that were 
necessary for successful performance on the target behaviors. 
Thus, no transfer oil attention was required across multiple 
cues, and thus the problem of overselectivity was circumvented. 

While such work offers a useful and encouraging technique, 
it does not dir ctly address the issue of overselectivity occur- 
ring across modalities and, further, the application of within- 
stimulus prompts may be confined to a limited set of teaching 
activities. Another approach has attempted to remediate overse- 
lectivity directly by teaching the children to respond on the 
basis of multiple cues (Koegel and Schreibman, 1977; Schreibman, 
Koegel, and Craig, 1977). Koegel and Schreibman (1977), using a 
series of conditional discriminations, found that following this 
trainincj sequence, k>t least one autistic child had learned to 
respond to new discriminations by attending to multiple, rele- 
vant cues. Other wi^rk has suggested that overselectivity maybe 
reduced by using inter-T\i ttent, rather than continuous, schedules 
of reinforcement during the later stages of discrimination 
training (Koegel, Schreibman, Britten, and Laitinen, 1979). 
This research is clearly promising but not as yet used in many 
educational settings, nor has its applicability been widely 
tested . 

As overselective responding continues to present serious 
problems in the education of autistic children, the following 
investigation sought an easily applied method of directing the 
attention of autistic children to all of the necessary cues 
presented by complex discrimination tasks. A study was con- 
ducted to increase the probability of children's responding to 
relevant cues. Supplementary instructions were provided direct- 
ing the children to verbalize those cues during discrimination 
training. The rationale was that, if the children could be 
shown to attend to each of Che relevant cues prior to respond- 
ing, their learning should be substantially facilitated (cf. 
Zeaman and House, 1963) . 
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Three autistic children from regular public school and 
clinic settings participated in this study. The children were 
primarily echolalic, but had av \red small, functional vocabu- 
laries. They worked on a numl of discrimination tasks de- 
scribed as problematic by their teachers and clinicians. All 
tasks required responding to both auditory and visual cues, and 
were typical of those scheduled in the children's pre-%cademic 
curricula, e.g., "yes/no" questions of affirmation ("Is this a 
chair?"), rudimentary discriminations involving quantity 
("Which is more/less?") , 

In the context of a multiple baseline design, we attempted 
to teach the discriminations using standard teaching proced\'.res 
(Koegel, Russo, and Rincover, 1977; Schreibman and Koege] , in 
press) and found no significant improvement on any of the t.asks, 
A closer look at exactly how the children were responding during 
these baseline trials indicated that one could readily detect 
cues which were presenting problems. In many instances, the 
children apparently had been responding on the basis of the 
relevant visual cues (such as the different-sized piles of 
stimulus objects) but were not attending to the crucial compo- 
nents of the auditory cues (such as the verbal instruction, 
"Which is more?"). In fact, several children actually answered 
different questions than the therapist had asked. With other 
child/task combinations, children were apparently responding to 
the auditory cues but not to the relevant visual cues. For 
example, a child might be gazing intently at the corner of a 
stimulus card instead of lookinc* at the picture on the card. In 
order to direct attention to all of the necessary cues, in the 
treatment condition, modified instructions included an addition- 
al response requirement, i.e., we required the children to 
verbally label the particular cues that had previously presented 
a problem. If the child had been having problems with auditory 
cues, he/she was directed to repeat the important parts of the 
instruction before respoiiding. For example, in the task, "Which 
is more?," the child would be prompted to say the relevant word 
'>.9.Le" before responding. Thus, we could be certain that the 
child had "attended" to the word "more." If the problem was 
with visual cues, the child was prompted to label relevant 
dimensions of the visual stimuli before r^spondirY^ to the target 
instruction. For example, a yes/no question (ejg., "is this a 
chair?") might be preceded by tb-^ question, ^What is this?". 
Correct labeling of the picture on the card provided assurance 
that the child was "attending" to the relevant visual cues. 
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This change in instructional format was successful in 
promoting acquisition of each of the target behaviors. While 
th^'lr baseline responeas hovered around chance, all of the 
c* .Idren learned their respective tasks after a few treatment 
trials. 

While the procedure outlined above seems effective and 
relatively easy to employ in classroom settings, further re- 
search is needed to clarify its applicability and expand its 
boundaries. For example, it is possible that the children 
observed in this investigation offered baseline data that were 
particularly transparent with regard to identification of prob- 
lematic cues. Future studies may be needed to develop strate- 
gies for detection of problematic cues. In addition, further 
research may be necessary to develop analogous procedures for 
use with nonverbal children. Such children, who obviously 
cannot be expected to verbalize problematic cues, may be in even 
greater need of such assistance as they tend to show a higher 
incidence of overselectivity than echolalic children (Wilhelm 
and Lcvaas, 1976) . 

9.^"_ Instructional Delivery and Learning 

^ second study, assessing the rate of presenting education- 
al instructions (Kcegel, Dunlap, and Dyer, 1980) was pursued 
because some teachers had suggested the importance of optimizing 
the rate of instructional delivery for particular children. 
Rate is a variable which haa drawn considerable attention in the 
educational and experimental psychology literature. It has 
typically been studied through systematic manipulations of the 
duration of the I'.tertrial interval (ITI). The importance of 
such manipulations has been articulated oy Holt and Shafer 
( 1973 ), who indicated that the length of the ITI is a "temporal 
variable that may influence number o2 trials to criterion, final 
performance reached and stabi 1 i ty of final performance" (p. 181). 

Aspects of the above hypothesis have been studied in a 
variety of context.s with infants {Watson, 1967), children 
(^ogartz and Pederson, 1966); Cross, 1970), and adults (Bourne 
and Bunderson, 1963; Bourne, Guy, Dodd, and Justesen, 1965; 
Grove, Pettlbone, and Martin, 1973), as well as infra-human 
organisms (Croll, 1970; Holt, 1973; Holt and Shafer, 1973). 
Also, Carniue (1976), in a study with low-achieving first grad- 
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er», found that increasing the rates of presenting instructions 
(essantially t^hortening the ITI*fi> served to increase correct 
responding ai^d participation and reduce '-^ff-task behavior. 

Despite the apparent concensus that rai'e of presentation is 
an influential variable, there has been no systematic evaluation 
of this possibility with autistic children. The authors there- 
fore examined ITI manipulations, with the purpose of providing 
improvements in teaching autistic children. The literature 
cited above, and clinical and classroom experience, led the 
authors to suspect not only that ITI durations would be influen- 
tial, but also that relatively short ITI *s might be particularly 
effective in teaching new behaviors. The investigation describ- 
ed below compares two ITI durations (or rates of instructional 
delivery) in the contexts of both repeated reversal and multiple 
baseline designs. 

The children participating in this study v/ere all diagnosed 
autistic but represented a wide range of abilities and charac- 
teristics. All of , the tasks were discrimination problems se- 
lected from the children's regular school and clinic curricula. 
Rates of task acquisition were compared under two conditions: 
relatively fast rate of instructional delivery (ITI's averaged 
about 1 sec. ) and a relatively slow rate of instructional deliv- 
ery (ITI's averaged about 4 to 5 sec). During some experimen- 
tal sessions, a high degree of control over the teacher-child 
interaction was established, in order to avoid the influence of 
unwanted confounding variables. During othur sessions rhere was 
relatively little guidance so as to maintain all aspects of a 
typical classroom or clinic activity. 

Regardless of the context, all of the results obtained from 
this investio ition were consistent. The rate of instructional 
delivery proved to be a highly influential variable and for all 
of the children studied, the short ITI duration, or relatively 
fast condition, was superior (see Figure 1). Although the 
results of this study are consistent and have been replicated in 
a large number of educational settings, we are not yet sure of 
the variables that determine optimal ITI durations. Among the 
relevant variables suggested in the literature are task charac- 
teristics, such as task complexity and acquisition vs. mainte- 
nance; and child characteristics such as age, memory span, 
attention, and level of off-task behavior (e.g.. Bourne and 
Bunderson, 1963; Croll, 1970; Holt and Shafer, 1973; Watson, 
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Figure 1. Influence of rate of Instructional delivery on performance. 



1967). The results sugcesting the superiovity of relatively 
fast rates of presentation with autistic children may espe- 
cially^ related to hypothesized short-term me,nory deficits 
(HingtWn and Bryscn, :972) or it may be than re)ativeiy short 
ITI ' s ser^e to prevenc the occurrence of self-stimulatory or 
other off-task behaviors between trialb. Some related research 
(cf. Koegel and Covert, 1972; Risiey, 1968) and the authors* 
anecdotal observations suggest th^.t this latter possibi i i ty may 
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ba moat reasonable but this has yet to be verified. Whatever 
the reason, it is clear that the rate with which instructions 
are presented is a functional variable that can be instrumental 
in autistic children* j learning. 

M ^'»liyiA^ Tasks (Instructions) to Impr ove Pi scrim inatjjon_ %nd 

The two studies described above illustrate methods of 
manipulating educational instructions to produce more successful 
responding by autistic children. The first study used instruc* 
tions to draw attention to necessary cues which had previously 
been ineffective. The second stu ■'y showed that the rate at 
which instructions are presented it. an important variable and 
that a relatively fast rate seems to be superior. Both studies 
considered these variables only in relation to their influence 
on chi Idren ' s learning. The third study also considered the 
Influence of instructions on children's general enthusiasm for 
learning. 

Dunlap and Koegel {in press^ investigated the influence of 
the amount of variation with vhich instructions are delivered 
within a session. With autistic children (and others), it has 
been common to present tasks in a serial and relatively unchang* 
ing niaaner. That is, a particular task is presented repeatedly 
throvgh^^t a session until a oredetermined performance criterion 
is ichieved or until the »i©ession ends. Only then is a new task 
introduced . 

It is not clear that this is always the best strategy, 
^ While few directly related studies are available, some litera- 

ture on stimulus novelty and variation (Cantor and Cantor, 1964; 
Faw and Nunnally, 1968; Hutt, 1975; Young, 1969) suggests that 
an unchanging method of stimulus presentation (i.e., the same 
task for a number of consecutive trials) may not be optimal for 
evoking attention or successful performance on discrimination 
tasks. For example, Rosg stated that "the repeated presentation 
of the same form tends to reduce the effeqtiven s of a stimu- 
lus" (1977, p. 119). He goes on to suggest that variation can 
be instrumental in increasing the effectiveness of a stimulus 
and in sustaining student attention over extended periods of 
time. Further, Zeaman, House, and Orlando (1968) found that the 
insertion of novel stimuli into otherwi se unchanging vi sual 
discrimination tasks significantly improved the performance of 
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retarded children. Other research has shown that facilitative 
effects resulted when antecedent stimulus variation was provided 
in a number of training contexts (Bilsky and Heal, 1969; Granzin 
and Carnine, 1977; Greeno, 1964; Panyan and Hall, 1978; 
Schroeder and Baer, 1972; White, 1965, 1966; Britten, Ruggles, 
and LeBlanc, Note 2) . 

Considering such findings, this study sought to evaluate 
the differential effectiveness of two methods of delivering in- 
structions. In the context of a multiple baseline design, which 
Included a brief reversal for one child, the authors compared 
two conditions. In the constan t t ask condition, a single task 
was presented repeatedly for a consecutive number of trials. 
Ail the tasks were drawn fron the .idren's regular curricula 
and were reported as being problematic. These se3sions ranged 
in duration from five to ten minutes. In the varied task condi- 
tion, the same tas^s were presented but were interspersed with a 
number of othe;: tasks, all drawn from the children's curricula. 
No task in this condition was ever presented more than twice in 
succession and particular tasks averaged about one presentation 
out of ev'ery seven total trials. 

All the children who participated ir this study had been 
assigned a primary diagnosis of autism. They represented a 
fairly wide range of the disorder. They .all lived at home, 
attended public school special education classes and were en- 
rolled in an autism research and treatment program at the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara. Their teachers were 
well-trained undergraduate and graauate students. In order to 
control for possible bias, teachers in the majority of sessions 
were naive with respect to the purpose of the investigation. 
Precautions were taken to provide a balance for the number of 
trials per session, number of target trials per s*^ssion, ses- 
sions per condition, and overall length of the sessions. 

Data wert* collected on correct responding to each instruc- 
tion throughout the study. In addition, for one of the child- 
ren, all of whose sessions were videotaped, data were obtained 
pertainincj to the child's affect and general behavior as she 
engaged in the prescribed activities. 

The rer>ults wero consistent across children and showed that 
performance under the varied task approach was generally superi- 
or to pertonr.ance under the constant t ak condition (see Figure 
2). Not only did the varied task strategy produce higher per- 
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centages of correct responding, but, perhaps more significantly, 
the t rends under the two conditions were highly dissimilar. The 
constant task condition showed a lack of improvement and declin- 
ing trends while the varied task condition produced increasing 
trends. 

These data become more striking when subjected to more 
detailed analyses. One of the children, a nonverbal child who 
was functioning at a relatively low level, was observed to cease 
responding altogether as the constant task condition progressed. 
That is, when an instruction was presented, this child often 
failed to attempt a^y kind of response at all. As Figure 3 
shows, these "no responses" became more frequent as the constant 
t^^sk condition continued, but upon introduction of the varied 
task condition, the number of "no responses" dropped to nearly 
zero. 

For a higher- functioning child (where ^sessions were rela- 
tively long), examination of wi thin-sessions trends in correct 
responding proved extremely revealing. The trends in each of 
the constant task sessions showed substantial declines from the 
beginning to the end of the session. That is, as these sessions 
progressed, the child's percent of correct responding decreased. 
In marked contrast, the varied task sessions always produced 
increasing trends or continuously high and stable percents of 
correct responding. This wa» true regardless of length of the 
sessions (sometimes exceeding 30 minutes), number of target 
instructions, or the total number of instructions presented (see 
Figure 4) . 



The consistency of these results led us to suspect - that 
"boredom" may have been increasingly evident during the constant 
task condition and that the relative novelty of the varied task 
sessions produced a heightened and prolonged motivation and 
involvement in the activity. For the child whose sessions were 
videotaped, we were able to more clearly assess this possibili- 
ty. Each videotaped session was divided into three-minute 
segments, and the segments were transferred in random order onto 
new videotapes. These taped segments were shown to two observ- 
ers naive with respect to all aspects of the experiment and 
naive concerning the syndrome of autism. The* obse rvers indepen- 
dently scored each 3-minute segment on four six-point scales. 
The scales assessed the child's level of snthusiasm, ^?PPJ:]l®fl.^' 
interest (in the task), and genera 1 behavior (on-task versus 
off-task behavior). Scale definitions are listed in Table 1. 
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Riting Kilti for child afftct (tnthuiiaim. intmit and happkms) and ganaril bahcvior. Bm6 upon prooMlum in Dunlap, G.. 
& Ko«gal. R. L.. Motivating autiitic diildran through stimulus variation. Journal of Applied Bahavlor Analysis , In press. 



1) ENTHUSIASM 

Ntastivt Emhmiasm • 

Tri«t lo iMva tht room, throws UnWumi, 
kidci, ifirs«nii, throw imtsriil around 
th« room, crisi, imthts tht tifh awiy 
or rafMiM to psiform tM (loora 0) 

Rtmaini In chair, but aanarallv doat not 
cofflphf with Ini^uatloiu; bafwvior 
ooniim primariV of vooaliationi 
and motor bahavior unralatad to tha 
taiic . vawni«HI« rocking, loud tapping, 
and to on (mra 1 ) 



2) INTEREST 



Ntutral Enthutiaim 

Ganarally oompUai with inifuctlom, but 
tandft to gat f Wgaty; thara ara momantt 
of itarkig or tnattontfcm, "toying" with 
Mimului matarialt, wrtggtinfl faat and 
on (Mora 21 

Compliaswith Inttruottoni, butdoai not 
parform task raadliv;axhibitf iwutral 
bahavlor by oooatkHMlly foouiing on 
(watehlnfl) dintoian or ttimuhii mattriaii 
batwaan triali (loora 3) 



Poiitira Enthutiaam 

Parfbrmi todc raaiUy and f ratjuantfy 
attoftdi to dinidan or ttimului 
matariali batwaan trlaii (Mora 4). 



Attandi to taik quiokty, ioughi or 
imilat whHa working on tha taA, 
pradominantly witchai olinidan 
and ttimukii matorialj inttntty, par- 
forms axWa bahaviort rtkrtad to t!ia 
tiik and parfornw approprkrta 
craathra bahaviort with ttimuluf 
matariali (Mora 5) 



Diiintarattwi 

Oiild looks borad, RO0*invohrad, noteurloui 
or aagar to oontinua aetlvHy. May yawn 
or attampt to avoid (or aMspa) litiMtlon. 
Spandi much tinw boklng around and 
imia tima atlindkig to taik. Whan chiM 
doat ratpond, thara may ba a (ong raiponat 
latancy (Mora Oor 1, dapandingon axtant 
of ditintaratt). 



Nautfttl Intarart 

r^aithar partkulaHy inttrHtad nor diiinttratt- 
ad. ChiU Msmi to pinivaly accapt 
lituatkin. Ckmnotiabalbutiinot 
obviously aagar to oc^itinua (Mora 2 
or 3, dapandkig on attant of iiitaraft). 



I ntarartad 

Attandf raadily to task: raipomfi raadily 
and willingly. ChlM ii alart and in> 
volvad in activity (vora 4 or 5, da> 
pandk>g upon laval of alartnt tt and 
Involvamant). 
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3) HAPPINESS 



Unhappy 

Criftt, pouts, ttnlnimi, appMn to b« 
Md^anfryof fruMTittd. ChiM 
•MmtnottobaanioytngMlf (m>fa 
0 or 1, dap«ndin9 upon txtant ort 
unhappintM). 



4) GENERAL CEHAVIOR 

Poottj Bahi»td 

ChMd h dhrupthrt > may tanMm, atttmpt 
to Itava dMir or room, Mwrupt 
taaahar't tnttnictiont and/or ihow 
aq iF awton toMrdt taac h ar^ hM or 
objam ChlUlaiafiarallyoff taak- 
may f Miat ami aqulrm. itiow liv 
approprhrta vooal Mwvtor (a^.. 
off laA laaihtv and notoaa) or 
motor baliavkw uivalalad to taik. 
StMMvi Itttfa atiHttiofi to toik. and 
may ba non-oompllant (toMra 0 or 1 , 
dfpf nding upon axtant of divupdv** 
nat«). 



Table 1 (Continued) 



Nautral 

Doti not appaar to bo daekMty Nappy 
or particularly unhappy. May amlla 
or frown occationalty but, ovarall, 
•aami rathar nautral In thtt tltuatkm 
(loora 2 or 3, dapandinfl upon axtant 
of happinau. 



Hippy 

SnUiai, laught apprropriataly, taami 
to ba Miioylng talf (acora 4 or 5 
«iapand(ng on axtant of enjoymant. 



Nautral B ahaykir 

Child (f nalthar vary divupthra nor axctptkMUI- 
tyattmtiva. Child may fidgat and appaar 
inattantlva, but li not afgrattWa or ra- 
ballioui. Qanaralty oomptki with 
initruetiom, but m'lv not do so raadlty 
(soora 2 or 3, dapanding on axtant of 
attonthanass). 



Wall-Bahavad 

Child sits quiatfy, attands to taachar 
andtotaA. Rasponditoln- 
structkms; is compliant and appaars 
to try to parform Mcoaisfuiy. May 
laugh or show othar aw xtonal 
^havlor undar appropriate tk- 
cumstanoas (soora 4 or 6, dapand* 
ing upoii axtant ol cttantion and 
complianca). 
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These dimensions reflect considerationB beyond level? of correct 
responding or even, for that matter, boredom. Rather, they were 
designed to assess, in a more global sense, another very import- 
ant concern of teachers — that is, the general state of enjoy* 
ment or pleasure that the autistic students obtain from their 
educational activities. The four scales utilized in this study 
were constructed to provide a measure of these variables. It 
was also assumed that the scales might be capable of reflecting 
differential effects, other than correct responding, produoro by 
the varied versus constant task conditions. 

The data obtained from the four scales showed very similar 
functions. They also reflected the same kinds of trends observ- 
ed for the correct responding data and, further, seemed to 
support the notion that boredom may have been involved in the 
differential effects seen in the two conditions. The observers' 
judgments indicated dramatic reductions on all four scales as 
the constant task sessions progressed. That is, scores for 
every constant task session showed declining trends; the child 
apparently became less enthusiastic, less happy, less interested 
in the activity and more poorly behaved. In marked contrast, 
the varied task sessions produced relatively high and stable 
ra-Lings (see Figure 5). The interobserver reliability obtained 
from the ratings indicates that these results were clear even to 
iiaive observers. Regardless of the number of trials, number of 
target trials , number of sessions, or length of the sessions, 
the ratings from the varied task condition were consistently 
higher than those for the constant task condition. 

The data obtained from this stue'*- show that the strategy 
represented by the varied task cone .tion (as opposed to the 
constant task approach) facilitated correct responding and 
improved the affect the general behavior of autistic children. 
The results seem to suggest that variation is a particularly 
inffuential variable in the behavior of autistic children. 
However, a number of important questions are suggested for 
further research. For - e.v.ample , it is unclear whether all of the 
tasks in this study were still in the process of acquisition or 
whether they were previously learned. Although all of the 
selected tasks had been reported as problematic, in several 
cases, high levels of correct responding during the early trials 
of the constant task condition suggest that some of the respons- 
es may have been learned prior to or during an early phase of 
the experiment. As autistic children are known to respond with 
marked inconsistency, the possibility exists that these target 
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behaviors may have been previ.ouBly acquired, despite the absence 
of behavioral evidence at the start of the study. Future re- 
search is needed to resolve this question. Further, it suggeste 
a need for closer examinations of the performance criteria 
employed for various behaviors and increased efforts to identify 
new ways to detect the point at which tasks are acquired. 

The ^. wosent findings indicating the positive impact produc- 
ed by variation suggest' that other methods of introducing varia- 
tion might also be effective. In briel multiple baseline analy- 
ses of this possiblity, the authors examined the effects of two 
additional manipulations. In the first, antecedent variation 
was introduced by suddenly changing stimulus materials. For 
example, on one task, after a child had worked on counting 
blocks for a consecutive number oT trials, the investigators 
suddenly replaced the blocks with coins. As Figure 6 illustrat- 
es, each of these additional manipulations was also effective 
^ producing or restoring high levels of correct responding (the 
authors are grateful to Julie Williams for collection of these 
ddta). These data lend further support to the notion that 
autistic children perform better under conditions that provide 
for variation, novelty, and change. it mry also be suggested 
that a large number of other strategies for including antecedent 
variation might be similarly successful. For example, modula- 
tions of instructional intonation and occasional substitutions 
of teachers and settings may have similarly facilitative ef- 
fects. These questions, of course, await further research. 
Nonetheless, the results of the present investigation suggest 
that autistic children are similar to us (and perhaps even 
stronger) in their preference (or need) for variation. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The above three studies are representative of the increased 
attempts to attain efficiency in the ways that instructions are 
presented to autistic children, l/hile each study was concerned 
with manipulations of antecedent stimuli, thay nevertheless 
addressed quite different parameters. The first study provided 
supplementary instructions in order to draw the children's 
attention to relevant cues. The second Rtud^' investigated the 
role played by rate of instructional delivery (or the duration 
of intertrial intervals ) . The last study found that instruc- 
tional (task) variation improved the correct, responding and 
general affect of autistic children as they engaged in educa- 
tional activities. Taken together, the studies are suggestive 
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of the broad range of antecedent variables available for re- 
search and eventual productive application in the instruction of 
autistic children . 

We have suggested that the research presented in this 
chapter offers techniques which can be easily utilized by teach- 
ers (and, of course, any person concerned v»: th educating autis- 
tic students). We should point out, however, that the studies 
do not provide cookbook solutions nor do they provide highly 
specific instructional procedures. Rather, they should serve to 
illustrate variables that have proven to be functional in educa- 
tional settings. That is, they offer "hypotheses" that teachers 
may use as guides when working with individual (or groups qf) 
autistic children. Thus, teachers may benefit by varying their 
rates of instructional delivery until they identify a rate that 
proves optimal. (Our research suggests that such optimal rates 
may very likely be relatively fast for at least some tasks.) 
Similarly, if teachers encounter difficulty with particular 
tasks, they may find greater success by introducing additional 
varivity into their teaching sessions. Further, such manipula- 
tions may improve the children's general responsivity and even 
their enjoyment as they participate in educational activities. 

We have v.lso indicated that additional research will be 
helpful in clarifying the important parameters of these vari- 
ables as well as evaluating their applicability with other 
populations. We are also hopefui that these studies will serve 
as an impetus for additional research into instructional deliv- 
ery in geneval. Clearly, a large number of antecedent variables 
remain uniivestigated. With further information, we can expect 
to see me J or improvements in our teaching techniques and, hence, 
our ability to educate autistic children. 



Portions of the research described in this article were 
funded by U.S. Office of Education Research Grant No. 0007802084 
from the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and by U.S. 
Public Health Service Research Grant No. MH 28210 from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. Reprints of this article 
are available from Robert L. Koegel, Social Process Research 
Institute, University of California, Santa Barbara, California 
93106. 
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GENERALIZATION OF TREATMENT EFFECTS FOLLOWING EDUCATIONAL 
INTERVENTION WITH AUTISTIC CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
Edward G. Out 
SUte University of New York at Stony Brook 
and 

SuffolH Child OevelopmenI Center 

In the absence of generalization effects, treament interventions 
would be of limited value. Therefore, it is essential to iden- 
tify strategies for promoting various types of generalization, 
including stimulus generalization, response generalization, and 
generalization over tirne (or maintenance). A number of strat- 
egies are discussed in this chapter that hav^ implications for 
'restructuring educational environments so as to facilitate 
generalization, and the problems of each type of generalization 
will be dealt with in turn. 

STIMULUS GENERALIZATION ' 

Stimulus generalization occurs when a behavior that is 
trained in one situation is subseq[uently performed in a situa- 
tion not involved i-^ the original training. Traditionally, it 
has been assumed that, once a child acq[uires a new behavior, it 
is somehow internalized and will therefore occur in man ffer- 
ent situations. Research shows that this often is not the case 
(e.g., Handleman, 1979; Koegel and Rincover, 1977; Rincover 
and Koegel, 1975; Stokes, Baer, and Jackson, 1974; Wahlex-, 
1969). If you teach a child to ask for some items in the 
classroom, he or she may fail to ask for the same items at home. 
Likewise, if a child is taught to say, "Hello," to the teacher, 
the same child may not say, "Hello, " to his or her parents. 

Often, the failure to generalize from one situation to 
another occurs because the controlling stimuli in the two situa- 
tions are very different from one another and, therefore, the 
children can easily d^^3<;;riminatift between the two situations. An 
interesting study by Rincover and Koegel (1975) illiistrates this 
point. In teaching children simple receptive commands such as, 
"Touch your nose," one child would touch his nose on command in 
the classroom but not outside that setting. However, when the 
tables and chav£s in the classroom were moved to a new setting, 
complete generalization occurred. This child* s behavior had 
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come under unusual stimuluB control. He would respond to com- 
mands but only if tables and chairs were present. In working 
with autistic children, awareness of this type of idiosyncratic 
stimulus control is *»ces8ary, as it can clearly block generali- 
zation. 

Programming Common Stimul i 

An effective strategy for preventing the fo agoing kinds of 
problems is to ensure that the various settings across which 
generalization is desired share common stimuli. One way to 
achieve this goal is to program common stimuli across settings 
(Stokes and Baer, 1977). Consider the problem of integration. 
The goal is to move a child from a special education setting 
into a regular classroom without seriously disrupting his or her 
education. If we oxamine the special education setting, we see 
that the child is often taught in a one-to-one situation with 
constant and close supervibion from the teacher. In contrast, 
in the regular classroom, children are usually taught in a group 
and are expected to work independently for long periods. Clear- 
ly, these two situations do not share common stimulus character- 
istics. Therefore, stimulus generalizations .should not be 
expected to occur *from the special classroom to the regular 
classroom. In fact, this kind of generalization often does not 
occur. Ont solution is to make the two situations more sim- 
ilar. For example, the student-teacher ratio in the special 
class setting might gradually increase until is approximates the 
group teaching situation that characterizes the regular class- 
room (Koegel and Rincover, 1974). In addition, teachers could 
strengthen independent work skills by requiring that the child 
complete longer and longer sequences of tasks before receiving 
reinforcement (Rincover and Koegel, 1977). These training 
procedures result in the child's ability to function in a group 
teaching situation where the emphasis is on independent work 
skills. In short, if a goal is to prepare children for inte- 
gration, then educators ought to determine the important stim- 
ulus characteristics of the regular classroom and gradually try 
to duplicate those characteristics within the special education 
setting. 

Sequen tial Modification of Behavior 



Sometimes it is difficult to identify the factors that 
prevent generalization. In such cases, the sequential modif ica- 
lipn of pehavior (Stokes and Baer, 1977) can be applied. The 
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basic procadur* Is to taka tha traatmant intarvantion that 
workad in ona situation and introduca it into avary situation in 
which wa wiah a«naral^ aation to occur. Tha rationale is that, 
if tha intervention worked in one situation, it ought to work in 
others, as well. Nordquist axld Wahlar (1973) intended to angen* 
der generalization gains made in the clinic, in such areas as 
imitation and compliance, into the child's home. To achieve 
this transfer, they introduced tlie teaching procedures that had 
proven successful in the clinic into tha home. Complete gen- 
eralization across settings was obtained. 

Sequential modification can also be useful in transferring 
control from one teacher to another. A child who ia well behav- 
ed and making good progress with one teacher may show marked 
regression when placed with another teacher. There is a tenden- 
cy for parents and even professionals to criticize the second 
teacher as incompetent whan a closer analysis would show that 
the two teschera were employing different educational strate- 
gies. Often, the problem can be solved simp.f^y by training the 
second teacher to use the same interventions as the first. A 
favorable result of this strategy is that control exerted by the 
first teacher is often successfully transferred to the second 
teacher with mi nimal disruption of the child's educational 
progress (Russo andKoegel, 1977). 

The sequential modification strategy has also been used to 
facilitate setting generality in the treatment of aevera behav- 
ior problems characteristic of autism. Some autistic children 
exhibit life-threatening forms of self-injury such as head-bang- 
ing or self-biting. The application of electric shock contin- 
gent upon such behavior has sometimes served to control this 
problem when other interventions have failed (Lovaas and 
SimmonB, 1969). Unfortunately, stimulus generalization of such 
treatment effects has been the exception rather than the rule. 
Thus, suppressing self-injury in the home often does not lead to 
supf ssion on the playground. The solution to this problem may 
be t^ ntroduce shock treatment into the playground, as well. 
Sequential modification strategy is usually effective in produc- 
ing the desired generalization (Corte, Wolf, and Locke, 1971; 
Lovaas and Slnunons, 1969) . 
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Training Sufficient Examplars 



Although aequential modification has a h\^h probability of 
success, it is time-consuming and can involve many personnel. A 
third strategy that is frequently useful is based on 
training {sufficient examplars ( Stokes /ind Baer , 1977 ) . By 
training a behavior in^the presence of a sufficient number of 
adults, or in a sufficient number of settings, or to a 
sufficient number of instructional stimuli, it is possible to 
produce generalization to untrained examplars (that is, toother 
adults, settings, or instructional stimuli not involved in the 
original training). Many studies demonstrate that, following 
training on relatively few examplars, a child will generalize to 
many other untrained examplars. For example, in a study 
designed to teach children a simple greeting. Stokes, Baer, and 
Jackson (1974) found that, after only two adults had trained a 
child to greet them appropriately, the child generalized this 
greeting to many other adults, none of whom had been involved in 
the original training. It is fortunate that nature is 
structured in this way, since, if it were not, we would have to 
train a child with every possible examplar of interest, a 
time-consuming and inefficient procedure. 

Training sufficient examplars is particularly effective in 
promoting generalization in the area of language development. 
For example, in teaching a concept such as "yes" and "no," it is 
important for the child to respond appropriately to a wide 
variety of instructional stimuli other than those which have 
been trained. In the case of object identification (e.g., 
putting a shoe on the table and asking the child to respond to 
the question, "It this a shoe?" versus "is this a shirt?"), the 
child is to give the appropriate ansi/er not only to the specific 
stimulus that has been trained but to many others, as well. 
After training the child on six to ten objects, the child gener- 
alized the concept to new objects that had not been involved in 
the original training (Carr, 1980). 

This strategy has also been useful in producing generalized 
suppression of entire classes of psychotic behavior such as 
echolalia (i.e., parroting the speech of others). Earlier 
research (Carr, Schreibman, and Lovaas, 1975) suggested that 
many autistic children answer questions in an echolalic manner 
if they have not yet learned a more appropriate response. 
Consider the child who has not yet been taught what a flower is. 
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When asked the question, "What is a rose?," the child will most 
likely reply, "What i» a rose?". In contrast, normal children 
Would respond to such questions by giving an answer such as "I 
don't know," or its equivalent. Therefore, we trained autistic 
children to answer, "I don't know," selectively to questions to 
which they had no appropriate response (Schreibman and Carr, 
1978). As Figure 1 shows, after training the children to re- 
spond in this manner to a relatively small number of questions 
(i.e., examplars), it was founS that the children stopped giving 
echolalic answers to a wide variety of questions that had not 
been involved in the original training. They answered, "I don't 
know, " to questions for which they had not yet learned any other 
answer, and continued to give specific, appropriate answers to 
the small group of questions (e.g., "What's your name?") that 
they already know how answer. In short, by training each 

child to replace echolalic answers with a more appropriate 
response (i.e., "I don't know"), it was possible to produce 
generalized suppression of echolalia following training on a 
relatively small number of e^kamplars (i.e., questions). 

i 

The success of training sufficient examplars is perhaps 
best documented in the study of Lovaas, Koegel, Simmons, and 
Long (1973). They reported widespread generalization of lan- 
guage and play skills in new settings and in the preseiice of new 
adults. It is likely that this favorable outcome resulted from 
their practice of using multiple trainers (parents as well as 
expert therapists) and training in multiple settings (in various 
parts of the home, clinic, and community). 

The training of sufficient examplers has some interesting 
implications for redesigning school curricula. Currently, many 
schools operate on a model in which a variety of professionals 
attempt to teach a variety of separate skills. The classroom 
teacher, the art therapist, the music therapi st , and the gym 
teacher all teach different skills. This mode is very likely to 
inhibit generalization. Consider, for example, a teacher who, 
through intensive drill, attempts to train the concept of "big" 
versus "little" using a small number of objects. It is likely 
that the child would display this concept only with respect to 
those objects that have been trained, only in the limited class- 
room situation, and only in the presence of that particular 
teacher. Oije solution to this problem would involve adopting 
the strategy of training sufficient examplars. The gym teacher 
could also become involved by asking the child to "throw the big 
ball" verv\us "throw the littl e ball," as could the art therapist 
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WHAT/HOW/WHO QUESTIONS 
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(e.g., "Use the big crayon" versus "use the little crayon"), and 
the music therapist (e.g., "beat the big drum" versus "beat the 
little drum"). In this way, the curriculum would be rest.-uc- 
tured so that a given skill would be trained using multiple 
instructional stimuli, multiple trainers, and multip le s'^ctings. 
This should maximize in many other situations not involved in 
the original training. However, this tactic could only be 
implemented if those differences in educational goals and teach- 
ing methods that exisx: among various specialists gave way to a 
more integrative approach. Paradoxically, by trying to teach 
less, we might actually teach more. 



Response generalization represents a second type of gener- 
al Ization. For the present purpose, it can be said to have 
occurred when, following the systematic modification of one 
behavior, other behaviors that have not been targets of inter- 
vention also change. In a sense, then, response generalization 
concerns how much behavior change we get "for free" following 
our educational efforts. Given the large number of behavior 
deficits and excesses exhibited by autistic children, the 
identification and training of a few pivotal responses that 
would produce widespread behavior change would be a welcome 
innovation for treatment efficiency. Currently, we cannot 
determine on an a priori basis what kinds of responses we should 
teach in order to maximize response generalization. Hov/ever, 
the results of recent research suggest, retrospectively, that 
there are at least five areas worth pursuing. These are: 
language development, observational learning, toy play, 
compliance training, and suppression of psychotic behavior. 

h anguage Developm e n t 

Lovaas et al. (1973) showed in a follow-up study that, 
after an intensive language training program, widespread gains 
occurred in other skills, including those reflected by IQ and 
Vineland test scores. Since these skills were not directly 
trained, they represent a form of response generalization. 
These gains may be better understood when one recognizes that 
language makes the child mote accessible to many kinds of formal 
and incidental teaching efforts and is, therefore, likely to 
promote changes in diverse areas of development. 



RESPONSE GENERALIZATION 
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In work concerning sign language development (Carr, 1979), 
data consistently indicate decreases in self-stimulatory 
behavior after the children had been taught to use sign language 
spontaneously. Since instructors did not directly intervene on 
self-stimulation, the decrease observed in this behavior is an 
example of response generalization. It is likely that acquisi- 
tion of sign language results in such wid-^spread changes because 
it provides the child with useful access to adults and to the 
many reinforcers that adults control. When children s^\in access 
to important reinforcers through use of language, other behav- 
iors such as self-stimulation may no longer serve as important 
sourcf*9 of reinforcement and, thus, they may drop out of the 
child's repertoire. 

Finally, language training may result in response general- 
ization because it gives many children an alternative way of 
communicating frustration. Often, autistic children display 
severe forms of problem behavior in response to aversive situa- 
tions. Thus, in the classroom, a child who is confronted with a 
difficult, frustrating task may respond by exhibiting 
self-injury, tantrums, or aggression. Such behavior may serve 
an escape function (Carr, 1977); that is, it may communicate 
the message, "This task is too difficult and therefore I don't 
want to do it." If the child learns to communicate this message 
verbally ("I can't do this"), we may provide an alternative 
means for influencing the teacher. It would no longer be 
necessary for the child to exhibit severe 'behavior problems in 
order to communicate frustration. Instead, a verbal comment to 
the teacher would set in motion certain changes such as simpli- 
fying the task, which would, in turn, help attenuate the level 
of frustration. One nonverbal child routinely aggressed against 
adults in order to avoid certain situations. For example, if he 
had finished his dinner and was ready to leave the dining hall, 
he would bite or scratch the nearest adult, at which point he 
was immediately .Usmissed from the dining area. It seemed 
likely that, if this child had had an alternative "escape" 
response, hc^ might have exhibited that response rather than 
aggression in order to avoid what was, for him, an aversive 
situation. When the child learned a simple manual gesture to 
express the message, "Let me out," he relied upon that gesture 
rather than aggression as a means of escape (Carr, Newsom, and 
Binkoff, 1970). This, of course, is another example of response 
generalization, sin;L e aggression decreased even though no 
contingencies were directly applied to it. In short, many 
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severe behavior problems displayed by autistic children may have 
a communicative function. Language may provide the child with 
an alternativ-^ means for expressing the communicative intent of 
such behaviors. Then, with these children, behavioral excesses 

may no longer serve any function and, thus, drop out of their 
repertoire a highly desirable instance of response general- 
ization . 

Observational Learning 

A second area that has been the subject of little 
systematic research with autistic children concerns 
observational learning. Child development studies suggest that 
normal children acquire a great deal of their appropriate 
self-help, play, and academic behavior by watching other 
children engaging in such behaviors and then imitating these 
other children (Bandura and Walters, 1963). In addition, sever- 
al early studies (Baer, Peterson, and Sherman, 1967; Lovaas, 
Freitag, Nelscn and Whalan, 1967) indicate that training of 
simple forms of imitation in severely handicapped children can 
facilitate widespread behavior chahge. This skill, then, is a 
prr^Tnising one from the standpoint of response generalization. 
Some recent research euggests .that complex forms of observa- 
tional learning can be taught co autistic children (Egel, 
Richman, and Koegel, Note 1); however, other research has 
demonstrated only limited gains in this area (Varni, Lovaas, 
Koegel, and Everett, 1979). A technology is needed for reliably 
producing complex types of observational learning that go beyond 
a simple imitation paradign. Such a technology, once identi- 
fied, s'lculd hold k prominent place in any special education 
curriculum for autistic chi3.dren. 

Toy P lay 

A third behavior effective in generating response general- 
ization is toy play. In an intriguing series of studies^ 
Rincover, Cook, Peoples, and Packard (1979) demonstrated that, 
by training children to play with carefully selected toys, they 
could virtually eliminate these children's aelf-Btimulation in a 
free-play situation. They identified the tTensory reinforcere 
that appeared to maintain a given child's self-stimulation and 
then taught each child h^ow to play with toys that generated 
similar kinds of senoory reinforcement. For example, one child 
spent hours spinning plates, a self -stimulatory behavior that 
appeared to be maintained by the sounds the plate made as it 
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epun around thm floor. Having identified the effective rein- 
forcer, theae investigators taught the child how to play with a 
muflic box. A music box, was selected because it too produced 
sounds and therefore might be capable of providing sensory 
reinforcers that would compete with those generated by the 
apinning plate. The child did in fact stop his self-stimulatory 
behavior. He now spent his time playing with and listening to 
the music box rather than occupying himself by spinning plates. 
Since self-stimulation per se was not directly treated, the 
decrease in this behavior is an example of response general- 
ization. Teaching toy p^lay appears to be especially useful as a 
way of constructively occupying the child during rvcreational 
periods. In any event, it is certainly preferable to the 
bizarre mannerisms that it rep] aces. 

C ompliance 

Another pivotal response is compliance. Russo, Cataldo, 
and Gushing (in press) demonstrated that teaching highly dis- 
ruptive children to comply with a variety of simple commands led 
to decreases in aggression, tantrums, and self-injury, though 
the latter were not direct targets of intervention. By present- 
ing various commands, one is ' presenting stimuli that control 
behaviors and compete with problem behaviors. Theoretically, by 
strengthening stimulus control over appropriate behaviors, one 
should be able to control many behavior problems. Compliance is 
one such competing behavior. 

Supp ression of Psy c hotic Behavior 

Finally, considerable response generaliz^^tion may result 
from the suppression of psychotic behaviors. A number of 
studies (Koegel and Covert, 1972; Lovaas, Litrownik, and Mann, 
1971) have demonstrated that one common form of psychotic 
behavior self-stimulation -- -effectively blocks out external 
stimuli, making it difficult to teach a child anything. if 
self-stimulation makes the child impervious to the/eternal 



wide variety of behavioral chanies. It hasj in fact, been 
demonstrated (Koegel and •Cr>vert. 1972) that suppression of 
self-stimulation is associated with vastly improved 
discrimination learning. Since discrimination learning is the 
basis for most educational programming for autistic children, 
permanent suppression of eelf-stimulation «/ould be expected to 
eventually facilitate widespreau response generalization. One 



environment, then its suppression should 
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implication of this research ia that schools that fail to 
provide programs for suppressing self-stimulation are not acting 
in the best interests of the child. Not only will the child's 
rate of learning on specific tasks be impeded but the 
possibility of desirable response generalization effects will 
also be diminisheqi. 

So far, this discussion has only dealt with suppression of 
self-stimulation. It is likely, however, that the presence of 
other behaviors such as tantrums and self-injury also greatly 
impede learning. Suppression of these behaviors would most 
likely result in improvement of behaviors that have not been 
direct targets of intervention. Some of our own data (Carr, 
Newson, and Binkoff, 1976) snow that, when self-injury is 
suppressed, compliance to educational demands increases . In a 
sense, this finding is the opposite side of the coin from the 
Ruaso et al. (in press) study discussed above. They found that, 
by strengthening compliance, self-injury and other problem 
behaviors decreased; we found that, by suppressing self-injury, 
we were able to increase compliance. These inter-relationships 
are clinically interesting because they give a teacher, parent, 
or professional ?ome idea of the multiple changes that may be 
expected following the modification of selected behaviors. 

MAINTENANCE 

The third aspect of generalization deals with maintenance, 
i.e., the pe r'-,i stence of treatment effects over time following 
the termination of treatment. Educational gains that are not 
durable are typically not meaningful. 

Intermittent Reinforcement 



The first strategy for inducing maintenance involves using 
intermittent reinforcement. Consider a simple task such as 
tracing a series of letters. Initially, the teacher must prompt 
the child to complete each letter and must reinforce each 
correct response. As a circumscribed training procedure, this 
technique makes sense, but, as a general classroom practice, it 
makes no sense at all. For example, it would be impossible for 
a teacher to reinforce every correct response for each child in 
a class of four to six children. Yet if a child has been 
trained on a continuous schedule of reinforcement, any sudden 
shift to intermittent reinforcement will almost certainly result 
in a deterioration of performance. To maintain behavior change. 



'it is necessary to gr adually wean the 'child I'rom continuous to 
intermittent reinforcement during treatment (Koegel and 
Rincover, 1977). Group teaching . jif.. autistic children is 
possible only by gradual}y exposing the children to intermittent 
reinforcement programs (Koegel and Rincover, 1974); Rincover 
and Koegel, 1977). Thus, in the foregoing example the teacher, 
might begin oy reinforcing each corrett letter- tracing response 
and then every second response, and so on, until, finally, the 
teacher would need only dispense reiiiiCorcement ^ after the 
child had completed the entire worksheet. At that point, 
maintenance of the child* s behavior would no longer depend upon 
continuous reinforcement and, thus, the child could work in a 
group situation characterized by intermittent reinforcement. 



A second strategy for producing maintenance involves 
teaching f^jricXi oQal resp onses , i.e., responses that are likely 
to be reinforced in the natural environment. The most important 
use of this procedure is in the area of langviage cievelopment . 
For example, in our own r-jsearch on sign language (Carr, 1980), 
chila"ren were taught to make signed requests that were likely to 
be reinforced outside of the training situation. The best signs 
proved to be those related to acquiring preferred foods and 
toys. In addition, other more general signs were also 
ir.aintained (e.g., the sign for "help" as in, "Help me put on my 
coat," or the sign for "toilet"). Teaching children to label 
body parts or i terns of clothing : s not a good way to begin 
language train:.nq, since these la:els have little functional 
I -.jri » f 1 cance and are, therefore, unlikely to be maintained. In 
' ntrast, if we begin by teaching a child to ask for a sandwich 
or." • to be tickled, adults are likely to comply with these 
requests and such behavior could be maintained in the natural 
(i.e., home or community) environment. 

Some behaviors are functional because the opportunity to 
enja<je m these behaviors are intrinsically reinforcing. Once a 
child learns to clow bubbles, the very act of blowing bubbles 
serves as its own reinforcer. Such behavior is likely to be 
nairitained long after original training (Rincover, et al. 1979). 
For example, vocational training practices might be slanted 
toward selecting tasks that have intrinsic reinforcement value. 
Many autistic children spend hours on such behaviors as sorting 
arbitrary objects into separate groups, suggesting that the 
opport.unity to engage in these behaviors may be intrinsically 
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reinforcing. SAnce many vocational tasks also involve sorting 
objects (e.g., nuts and bolts, multicolored pen sets), it maybe 
possible to redirect compulsive behavfoi- in a socially useful 
direction. This kind of vocational activity could be expected 
to maintain very well over time since "the activity serves as its 
own reinforcer. 

l^L°grj»nry._ng_tha Environment 

The strategies discussed so far ore often very useful but 
the moat consistently useful strategy for producing maintenance 
has been that of rep rogrammino the environment . This means 
, that treatment contingencies are never terminated; rather, they 
are kept in effect in all the important settings in which the 
child has contact. This clearly represents a 
reconceptualization of the tejrm "maintenance" as it is normally 
used (i.e. , the durability of gains following -.he termination of 
treatment). An analogy might help clarify the need for this 
reconceptualization. Consider a diabetic wh'> is on insulin. If 
the insulin treatment is discontinued, tho individual's 
condition rapidly deteriorates. Does Uiis mean that insulin is 
a poor treatment because its effect i« not maintained when 
treatment is terminated? Clearly, it does not. The argument is 
that autism is like diabetes in that autistic children require 
an ongoing treatment intervention if beneficial effects are to 
persist. A case . in point is a situation that every teacher 
knows as the^ "vacation effect," in which a child returning. to 
school after a vacation with untrained parents seems to have 
forgotten how to bshave appropriately. Tlie explanation for this 
phenomenon is simple: since the parents did not maintain any 
treatment intervention, the child's behavior deteriorated. 
Clearly, maintenance cannot be expected without a significant 
involvement on the part of parents. The terra "classroom" must 
be redefined to include an^ setting in which an autistic child 
spends a significant portion of his or her time. The home 
environment certainly falls into this category. To continue the 
metaphor, if we are to prevent a "diabetic relapse" (so to 
speak), we must continue treatment by reprogramwing the home 
environment so that parents are carrying out educational 
programs after school, on weekends, and during vacation periods. 
The necessity for this type of intervention was highlighted in a 
foUow-up study by Lovaas et al. (1973;." In that study, 
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childran whose parents had baen trained to carry out educational 
interventione maintained treatment gains and continued to 
improve, whereas behavior deteriorated In children discharged to 
untrained caretakers. 

If parents are unable to carry out educational programs at 
home, then it is likely that programs initiated at school /ill 
not have a lasting impact on the child's development. There\are 
ways professionals can help parents successfully reprogram the 
home environment (Ambrose and Baker, 1979; Clark and Baker, 
1979). These examiners found that only about a third of the 
families were willing to begin new teaching programs at homo, 
whereas almost three-quarters maintained programs that were 
already in existence. If new teaching programs are difficult 
for parents to implement and maintain, perhaps parent aides 
should be provided just as we provide teachers with teacher 
aides in order to help with the greater demands of initiating 
and maintaining new t*»:iching programs. Data also showed that 
between 30% tc 50% of th« families who were poor at maintaining 
treatment programs reported major disruptive events in their 
lives such as marital discord, divorce, and problems with other 
childreii. Clearly, not all families have these kinds of prob- 
lems, but just as clearly, for some parents, the stress of 
living day after day with a severely handicapped child can take 
its toll. This would suggest that clinical services for parents 
could benefit some families. It is evident that maintenance 
does not refer to a few isolated behaviors taught at school but, 
rather, involves a consideration of the functioning of the 
entire family. Parents who request clinical services to help 
resolve serious family crises should be afforded those services. 
Such parents will be better able to implement educational pro- 
grams at home and thereby promote the maintenance of educational 
gains. 



From the stan ipoint of producing generalized treatment 
effeci:.6, a model educational program would have these com- 
ponents : 

?A,?.?_^' stimulus generalization would be promoted through 



cation, and training sufficient examplars. the last strategy' 
being possible only through an integrative effort that cuts 
across educational specialties. 



CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 



the strategies of programming common stimuli, sequential modifi- 
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Second, response generalization could be facilitated by 
giving priority to teaching language and observational learning 
skills, toy olay and compliance, and suppressing psychotic 
behaviors. 

Firial_l_y, maintenance could be enhanced through the use of 
intermittent reinforcement and by teaching functional responses, 
i.e., responses which are likely to be reinforced in the natural 
environment. In addition, environmental reprogramming that 
involves extensive parent training, the use of parent aides, and 
the provision of clinical services for those parents who request 
them, would also be beneficial. 
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REDUCING BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS IN THE CLASSROOM 

Guy W. LaVifna 
The Jay Nolan Center 
Newhjdl, Califomk 

♦ 

The behavioral excessea of children with autism have been noted 
since Kanner's (1943) initial identification of the syndrome. 
Violent temper tantrums, aggression, self-injury (e.g., head 
banging and self-biting), stereotypic body movements (tf.g., 
spinning, highly repetitive, and ritualistic play, prolonged 
rocking, finger flic)cing, arm ^flapping) , disconsolate weeping, 
measy eating habits, poor toileting habits, including feces 
smearing, and the monotonous utterances of inarticulate sounds 
or meaningless phrases are only a sample of the behavior prob- » 
lems ^described by virtually every writer in the field, irrespec- 
tive of theoretical orientation (e.g. Bettelheim, 1967; Kanner, 
1943; Ornitz, 1973; Rimland, 1964; Schopler, 1976; Wing, 1976). 
These problems persist into adolescence and adulthood 
(Eiaenberg, 1956, 1957; Rutter, Greenfield, and Lockyer, 1967) 
and may represent risks both to life itself and to the oppor- 
tunity to remain within the family unit (Schopler, 1976). These 
problems also limit access to educational opportunities, partic- 
ularly in public school settings. Behavior problems and the 
great difficulty involved j.n controlling them most likely ac- 
count for the fact that, until the passage of PL 94-142, child- 
ren with autism have typically been'excluded from the right to a 
public school education. Such unequal treatment has constituted 
a denial of civil rights to children with autism, but the partic- 
ular irony of exclusion has been that access to structured 
educational programming has been known for some time to be among 
the moat effective treatments of this devastating syndrome 
(Lovaas, Koegel, Simmons, and Stevens-Long, 1973; Rutter and 
Bartak, 1973) . 

Even when children with autism have access to educational 
opportunities, severe behavior problema have had a direct effect 
on learning, as Koegel and Covert (1972) have demonstrated with 
certain stereotypic behaviors. The conclusions are inescapable: 
if, as mandated by PL 94-142, children with autism are to be 
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educated in public school sattings, and are to derive the most 
from that opportunity, a technology for reducing these behavior- 
al excesses is essential. 

This paper discusses the extent to which this technology is 
presently available, its application in public school settings, 
problems that, exist for school personnel who attempt to apply 
this technology, and a brief survey of those areas that remain 
to be addressed by researchers and practitioners in the field. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Present behavioral treatment of auti.sm has its roots in 
studies carried out by Ferster and DeMeyer (Ferster, 1961; 
Ferster and DeMeyer, 1961; Ferster and DeMeyer, 1962). Their 
experiments provided the first empirical evidence of the func- 
tional, lawful relation between the behavior of children with 
autism and environmental events. Two inter-related lines of 
investigation resulted from these findings involving experi-- 
mental and applied analyses of behavior: one addressed behavio- 
ral deficits and the other, behavioral excesses. A technology 
for replacing behavioral deficits with functional skills began 
with studies in the mid-1960* s emphasizing language development 
(Hewett, 1965; Lovaas, Berberich, Perloff, and Schaeffer, 1966; 
Risley and Wolf, 1967). During this same period, a technology/ 
to eliminate characteristic excesses, such as tantrums anfi 
self •injurious behavior emerged (Lovsas, Freitag, Gold, and 
Kassorla, 1965; Wolf, Risley, and Mees, 1964). 

Positive Prog ram m ing 

These earlier investigators were aware of the importance of 
designing positive programs to develop functional skills as a 
necessary context within which to focus direct efforts for 
reducing behavior problems. This context is important for both 
philosophical and procedural reasons. Our training as teachers, 
speech therapists, psychologists, and other school personnel 
prepares us to he ip people develop optimally and to acquire 
competencies all*?wing the greatest contribution to that 
development. If our goal were simply to eliminate behavior 
problems, a "flaming arrow through the heart" would suffice as a 
complete and effective technology. Our philosophical goal is 



i 

not to create a non-behaving person but, rather, to develop 
behaviors that will contribute to the individual's ability to 
live an independent, productive and dignified life. 

An environment that encourages development of functional 
skills is also procedurally important in our efforts to reduce 
undesired behavior. To the extent that a person with autism 
exhibits a rich repertoire of appropriate responses, incompat- 
ible with the undesired behavior, the latter behavior should 
occur infrequently, if at all (Hall, Lund, and Jackson, 1968). 
Most problem behavior occurfe in an environment lacking opportun- 
ities for or instruction in appropriate responses. Further, if 
appropriate behaviors are effective in providing the individual 
with something he wants, they may reduce the functional neces- 
sity for maladaptive behaviors. Behavioral competency also 
reduces the frustration and failure that may result in undesired 
responses. In summary, positive programming is effective in 
establishing functional behavior, and often in itself reduces 
behavior problems. It may, therefore, make it unnecessary to 
focus specifically on reduction of behavior problems. At the 
very least, within a context of positive programming, it is 
procedurally more feasible to design an effective intervention 
^ for eliminating or reducing behavioral excesses. 

Fortunately, replacing behavioral deficits with functional 
skills is increasingly possible. Although procedures for 
accomplishing this were originally developed in a clinic setting 
(Lovaas, 1977), Koegel and his colleagues have developed tech- 
rdques appropriate for use in schools (Koegel and Rincover, 
T^74). It has also been demonstrated that classroom teachers 
can be trained to use these procedures (Koegel, Russo, and 
Rincover, 1977). Training teams have taught these ^Techniques to 
teachers and other school personnel in many classrooms 
(Donnellan and Schuler, 1977),. and a training model for wide- 
spread dissemina';ion has been developed (Donnellan, LaVigna, 
Schuler, and Woodward, 1979). 

With an effective instructional technology available and 
disseminable, it is possible for pubtic schools to provide 
idequate positive programming. However, despite our gainii, 
tur.her research in this area is necessary. For example, Ian* 
guage devf^lopment procedures are often not effective in produc- 
ing functionai communication (Schuler, 1980). Also, problems 
persist in attempts to generalize educational gains to new 
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•nvlronmanto and 8ituation«, and in maintaining these gains 
(Carr, 1980). Nevarthalaas^ sufficient techniques are available 
for a well trained classroom team to provide the positive pro- 
gramming necessary to reduce behavior problems. Unfortunately, 
this training typically is not available to teachers across the 
country. State departments of education, with guidance and 
support from the U.S. Office of Special Education, must make 
available such training to personnel serving students with 
autism. Without such an effort, the reduction of behavior 
problems in the classroom cannot be seriously addressed. 

Al ternatives to the Use of Punishment 

Before implementing an intrusive or restrictive punishment 
procedure, it is essential that less restrictive procedures have 
been properly implemented and have failed to meet the clients 
needs. People responsible for developing behavior management 
programs should be thoroughly familiar with such alternatives 
and the ethical issues involved. A recent review of the lit- 
erature that identified at least ten alternatives to punishment 
(LaVl .^a and Donnellan, 1976) is available to personnel in 
appli'^id .settings. 

Chart 1 outlines these alternative strategies. While they 
vary considerably in their originality, distinctiveness, and 
familiarity, taken together ttfHiy%epresent a starting point for 
exploring non-aversive behavioral intervention. Such strategies 
as the differential reinforcement of competing behavior (Hall, 
Lund and Jackson, 1968) have been researched in laboratory and 
applied settings. Others remain experimental in their appli- 
cation, such as the use of stimulus control procedures to reduce 
stereotypic responding. Although Koegel and his colleagues 
(Koegel and Covert, 1972; Koegel, Firestone, Kramme, and 
Dunlap, 1974) have suggested the importance of decreasing or 
eliminating stereotypic behavior during learning tasks, the need 
to eliminate all stereotypic behavior has not been demonstrated 
as essential for acquisition of new skills. Limiting stereoty- 
pic behavior during instructional sessions does appear to be im- 
portant and may be accomplished in a number of non-punitive ways. 
For example, for some children, positively reinforcing stereo- 
typic behavior daring certain designated time periods may de- 
crease stereotypic behavior during the contrasting structured 
learning periods. 
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Chirt 1 

A PirtW Lilt of AitMTMtlvM To Tht Um of PunWmMnt 
And Thoir Dtf initiom 



Tnt winforcimtm ^ Aow fcthtt toft wtmh pw hMompttibU wMi tN uncMrtd mptmn In IntHitflv, 
chinttioii or topoy a ptiy, 

2. DW <rtntiii Hi ii ifof omy t of Uwr Rattof Bi»dw»ni| (ML) 

Tho rtmrorotmifit of unMrtd rtipoM onN rf at iwit • ipteffM p«rM of timo hoialtipid sinci 
thf bMt rttpeiMi. or only if Hmm thtn • tmilM numbir of thf unatiirMl ratponiN oeourrMl durkigo 
prootdin9 IntwftI of tlmt. 

3. Dtffwyfri fUlnfofOtmowtof Othir Bi^ytor (PRO) 

Rolnlorotmint afttr • iiMKlf M ptrkid ol no undMktd mponding. 

4. Itimuhit Cofil TOl 

EMUthinTdM diicrirMnitivt eomrol of an uncMrad bahavior, aithar through dlffarantiai rainftiruimnt 
or fadtnf. 

6. Stimuhit Ctianga 

Tha noncMiBniant and wddan addWon of a fioval idmului or m altaration of tha incMinttl itfmukii 
oonditlom. 

6. Iftfgtictlonai Coftlrol 

Tha dltfarantlal raUiforoamant of thoia nt^onmt mhkh ora in oomplianca with tha varbd inimtcdon 
praiantad. 



tha Vadual modification of loma proparty of ratponiat (u«iaily, but not naotnarihf . topography) by tha 
diff arantiai rainforoamant of woeaiiiva approximatkmi to loma critirion. 

8. Stlmuiuf Satiation 

TIM eontimiad nonoontingant pratantMion or availability of a rainforoar that raduoat tha ralnforcar'i af- 
faothraoau. 

AdditivaProoadurji 

tha comblnotien of two or mor* procadurat in ordar to raduoa or aliminata an undtdrad bahavior, 
10. Programming 

An inttruotkMYai laquanoi daiif tac) to halp tha lubiaet raaoh eartain bahavior ofajjaetiipai ba»d on a ba* 
havior analyiii md Involving tf.r lyMmatie mantpulatlon of ftimuhii ooftdit i on i , aoniaquaocai, instruct* 
ional ftimUli. and ottwr wialiiai that hava a functional ralitionihip with tha bahavior. 



0*Neil (1978) studied a stimulus control procedure to 
reduce stereotypic behavior by bringing the behavior under the 
control of a stimulus not normally present in the environment. 
A young boy was positively reinforced for engaging in stereo- 
typic behavior when a laboratory room was illuminated by a red 
light, i.e., the red light served as a cue or discriminative 
stimulus, indicating that stereotypic responses would be reward- 
ed. When the room was under normal lighting conditions, the 
subject was involved in a learning task and stereotypic 
responses were never rewarded. Positive reinforcement of 
stereotypic behavior maintained such disturbed behavior in the 
former condition, but stereotypic behavior under the latter 
condition was significantly reduced compared with baseline. 
This effect may have been the result of stimulus control estab- 
lished under differential reinforcement. That is, by reinforc- 
ing stereotypic responses during specified periods and under 
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certain stimulus conditions, these conditions, (e.g. , red light) 
appeared to serve as cues for the subject to respond in a 
stereotypic manner, thereby decreasing this behavior during 
other periods when the reinforcement and cues for such responses 
were not available. 

Stimulus control procedures to reduce stereotypic and other 
undesired behavior is still in an experimental state. Replica- 
tions across subjects and responses are needed to identify the 
conditions under which stimulus control procedures provide a 
viable alternative to punishment. A related series of studies 
based on the concept of sensory reinforcement, which is specu- 
lated by some researchers to maintain stereotypic responses, has 
been lauhched by Rincover and his colleagues (Rincover, Cooir, 
Peoples, and Packard, 1979). In this approach, once the salient 
reinforces is identified, its availability is elimiijated from 
those items used in stereotypic responding and made available 
through materials that require a more appropriate set of re- 
sponses. This approach to reducing stereotypic behaviors seems 
to be a promising alternative to punishment. 

Although extensive additional research is necessary to 
develop a well verified non-aversive technology for controlling 
behavior problems, it appears that the available non-aversive 
technology has been under-utilized. This must change if we are 
to minimize the use* of ' punishment , which is considered by some 
to be characteristic of the field. In one pilot study (LaVigna, 
Peterson, Peipgras, and Rich, 1977) non-aversive procedures were 
used exclusively to modify the clAnsmnin behavior probl<imfe of 
five adolescent st'idents with autism or a similar severely 
handicapping condition. Those behavior problems included: 
rocking, inappropriate questions, shoe-gazing, thumbsucking, 
inappropriate conversation, inappropriate touching and nonsense 
talk. The non-aversive procedures were applied in a series of 
AB and changing criterion designs. They included: differential 
reinfot cement of competing behavior, differential reinforcement 
of low ratfjs or responding, differential reinforcement under 
d: scriminative stimulus control, and information feedback. Once 
a target behavior was under control, the reinforcement schedule 
was gradually thinned until the procedure could be discontinued 
without causing a reversal of treatment gains. The target 
behaviors were either eliminated or reduced to an accer *"able 
level. When intervention procedures were phased out, the target 
behaviors did not return, nor did there appear to be a substi- 
tution of other problem behaviors. An acceptable level of 
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clasevoom control was established and maintained without resdrt- 
ing to punishment techniques. 



The results of these and other studies (LaVigna, 1978} 
which attempt to control, without punishment, the behavioral 
excesses associated vith autism are only suggestive of a 
punishment- free technology for classrooms and other applied 
programs. Research to extend and expand this technology will 
make a wider repertoire available to classroom personnel who, 
because of personal values or administrative restrictions, 
cannot use punishment procedures. The research emphasis should 
be on attempting to identify conditions under which non-aversive 
procedures can be effective., rather than on a treatment outcome 
strategy that attempts to test procedural effectiveness under a 
fixed or limited set of conditions (Azrin^ 1977). Early work, 
referred to above, provides a stepping stone and point of depar* 
ture for the systematic expansion of a non-aversive technology. 
Controlled experimental testing and evaluation of these proce- 
dures under a' variety of conditions is a natural and reasonable 
next step to makincj them more widely known, effective, and 
available in classroom settings. 

Given our present technology, we must be prepared to re- 
sort, occasionally, to an intrusive punishment procedure when a 
very serious behavior problem has been unresponsive to less 
intrusive treatments. Failure to resolve such a severe problem 
may interfere with continued development and with the dignified 
life of the student. Alternatives to punishment may not be 
effective nor appropriate for several reasons: (a) the ina- 
biiiuy to identiiy or creat-e an ettecrive positive reintorcer 
for use with a DRO/DRL schedule or for use with any of the other 
alternative procedures; (b) the inability to identify or con- 
trol the maintaining variables or to offset them with competing 
contingencies of reinforcement; and (c) urgency factors that 
may preclude the sometimes slower process of establishing con- 
trol by use of positive procedures. If, after a positive pro- 
gram has been established and less intrusive and restrictive 
alternatives have been attempted or considered, the problem 
behavior remains and is seriously interfering with his educa- 
tional progress and/or quality of his life, the student's rights 
to a public school education may require the use of punishment. 

The extensive literature on puniirfunent documents its effec* 
tiveness across a wide range of subjects and responses. Compre^ 
hensive reviews of this literature are available elsewhere 
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(Gardner, 1969; Uchstein and Schreibman . 1976; Lovibond, 1970; 
Smolev, 1971; Solomon, 1964; Tanner, 1973). Punishment to 
reduce the frequency or intensity of an undesired response falls 
into two categories. The first involves the delivery of an 
aversive stimulus c^if^ingent on the occurrence of the targeted 
response. The aversive stimuli could include water squirts, 
slaps, noxious smellu and tastes, and so on, up to and including 
an electric shock delivered by a hand-held inductorium (e.g., 
Foxx and Azrin, 1973; Merbaum, 1973; Sajwaj, 1974; Tanner, 
1975). It was with the use of contingent electrical stimulation 
that Lovaas (Lovaas and Simmons, 1969) first demonstrated that 
the most bizarre and extreme forms of self -injurious behavior 
could be rapidly eliminated. A recent review of the literature 
(Lichstein and Schreibman, 1976) suggests that, in some cases, 
the side effects of contingent electrical stimulation may be 
more positive than negative. It is also important to consider 
that, although :shock is effective in producing immediate and 
complete suppression for self-injurious behavior, it has among 
the least lasting effects of all techniques for reducing mal- 
adaptive behaviors (Frankel and Simmons, 1976). More research 
is required %p clarify this issue. 

Contingent painful electrical sicin phock is an intervention 
that should be reserved only for the most serious situations, 
and in fact is rarely used in applied programs. Overcorrection, 
however, is a punishment procedure that is v. iwed to be less 
intrusive/aversive and is used in a variety of settings for a 
wide range of subjects exhibiting a wide array of maladaptive 
behaviors (e.g., Azrin and Foxx, 1971; Azrin, Kaplan, and Foxx, 
1973; Foxx and Azrin, 1972; Foxx and Azrin, 1973; Freeman, 
Grahm, and Ritvo, 1975). The procedure itself has many com- 
ponents and it is not clear which of these contributes to its 
effectiveness (Epstein, Dolge, Sajwa j , Sorrell, and Rimmer/ 
1974). Moreover, many of the same issues that have arisen with 
shock punishment are of concern with overcorrection, as well 
(e.g., resiliency and generalization of treatment effects). 

The second category of punishment involves the withdrawal 
of a reinforcing stimulus or event contingent upon the occur- 
rence of the targeted response . Two fairly conunon procedures 
fall within this category. One is time out from positive rein- 
forcement, and the other is a response cost procedure. Time out 
from reinforcement typically involves removing the person from a 
reinforcing environment and placing him/her in another area that 
is isolated from as many potentially reinforcing stimuli as 
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possible (Leitenbftrg, 196^0. This procedure h^s many variations 
and has been used successfully to reduce a variety of behavior 
problems (Birnbauer. Bijou, Wolf, and Kidder, 1965; Birnbauer, 
Wolf, Kidder, and Tague, 1965; Lovaas, freitag. Nelson, and 
Whalen, 1967; Risley and Wolf, 1967; Wolf, Risley, and Mees^ 
1964). Time out procedures need not involve placement of a 
child in an isolated room, and some forms of^ time out are no 
more intrusive than DRL, DRO, or stimulus control procedures 
(Bersness, Thompson, and Warrington, 1977). Response cost is 
less widely used with autistic children and youth. It is most 
typically applied within the context of a token economy and 
involves a "fine" of a fixed number of tokens contingent on 
occurrence of th^ target behavior (Ayll'on and A^rin, 1968; 
Ka?.din, 1974; Weiner, 1974). 

CLASSROOM APPLICATION 

Positive programming, alternatives to puni sl-iment , and 
punishment together -~ represent a considerable technology 

available for classroom application. If cla:^room teachers are 
to include punishment in the delivery of a complete technology 
for reducing the frequency and/or intensity of behavioral prob- 
lems, it io important that th^y consider whether their class- 
rooms meet the following minimum requirements. In assuring that 
these pre-condi cions are satisfied, tea;'hers protect both the 
rights of their studerits and themselves, should questions be 
laised cc:-)ncerning use of specific techniques. 

Some Pre-Condi tions to. the use of _ Puni shment in_the_Cl_assroom 

1. ^oJ^-*?tructive positive programmiji For the philosophical 
and procedural considerations discussed here/ punishment 
procedures should not be used unless the adequate positive 
programs for that particular student have been spelled out 
:ri the lEP and properly implemented by the ir\terdi scipl i- 
riary team- 

2 Behavioral assessment and analys^is; Before designing any 
diiect intervention, a functional analysis of the behavior 
should be carried out in a?, attempt to determine the con- 
trolling variables. For example, self-injurious head bang- 
ing might be a function of an organic prob 1 em or be envi- 
tonmentally controlled by social reinforcement or task 
avi; "> dance . or intrinsically controlled as a function of the 
<3«?.ru?ory stimulation. (Carr, 1977 ). The information provided 
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by this kind of tnalyaia contributes to the design of an 
effective intervention. Thus^' it is important not to pro- 
ceed from the identification of a behavior problem direct- 
ly to an intervention but, rather, to follow identifica- 
tion with an analysis t*. t contributes to the design of an 
effecti intervention. 

Identification Analysis Design 

This recommendation applies not only to punishment but also to 
its alternatives. 

Al ternatives to puni shri.ent ; Alternatives should be employ- 
ed before punishment is implemented. All too often, this 
^re- condition is given lip service only or met in an un- 
sophisticated, perfunctory way. One solution is an explicit 
consideration of » all intervention alternatives Written 
docui.,entation of these preliminary deliberations must be 
incl\ided in the interdisciplinary reports, including 
r^fsons for rejecting pop*^ cive alternatives. Any procedures 
that are used should be documented and should clearly be a 
result of an interdisciplinary decision. 

T 

4- Q^a^if ig^ person nel; Children with autism have brought 
unprecedented challenges to psychologlste . psychiatrists, 
teachers, and others. Designing effective interventions 
for such serious behavior problems requires creativity de- 
veloped through extensive training and relevant e;<oeri©nce. 
The educational system expects too much when teachers are 
required to fill this role alone. The burden of being a 
"behavior specialist" is one that should not be born by a 
teacher alone, even it that person has had excellent peda- 
gogical trainin*?, has attended workshops on the topic of 
behavior modification, and has read books and articles that 
deal with the subject. Teachers make their own contribu*- 
tion to the interdisciplinary team but should request ac- 
cess to a behavior specialist who w^ 1 1 assume much of the 
responsibility for helping develop behavior management 
programs m the classroom. It is unrealistic to expect 
every school district to have a behavior specialist on staff 
qualified to deal with every possible behavior problem. 
However, the*person assuming this responsibility should 
hr\ve two important qualities; (a) the willingness to 
acknowledge non-def ensi vely that outside expert consulta- 
t ) on IS required to desi»..r\ an intervention for a specific 
behavior problem; and (b) a knowledge of where to get out- 
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Bide expert con|[ultation wh#n it is needed. Teachers should 
not be placed in a position of using an experimental or 
uniahment procedure in the classroom unless qualified 
personnel are available, either on staff or through a con* 
aultation arrangement, to supervise the intervention. 

5. Con sent ; Prior, written, informed consent should be obtain- 
ed from parents before using punishment. This is consi a- • 
tent with the rights of the student and protects the teach- 
er and school administration. The mechsinics of obtaining 
informed consent that meets legal requirements can be com- 
plex, involving at least 32 separate considerations 
(Martin, 1976) . For this reason, it is recommended that 
districts use legal counsel in developing the procedures 
and forms to be- used. 

6. Guidelines ; The need for written guidelines for use of * 
punishment and other behavior management procedures is a 
hotly debated issue in the field and one for which there is 
no clear consensus (e.g.. Bazar, 1979). From the teacher's 
poinr. of view, however, written guidelines would be helpful 
in assuring that procedures are properly controlled and 
carried out within tne appropriate context. Without them, 
classrooms would ne operating, in the dark without having a 
clear id*» of wh^ administration views as appropriate. 
Accordingly, teachers should ask for and require written 
guidelines bef jt^e allowing punishment procedures to be used 
in their classrooms. 

7. P®.€^c...V.?.Y.iew: Pegardless of the quality of expertise avail- 
able to classrooms, a program's use of behavior management 
procedures, including punishment, should be subject to a 
peer review process. An independent review panel of experts 
in the field of behavior management should be established 
through either a reciprocal arrangement with another dis- 
trict, recruitment from the university system, or arrange- 
rrents with the state department of education, mental health 
or developmental disabilities. This panel should periodi- 
cally review the program's use of behavior management pro- 
cedures to assure that it meets appropriate professional 
L^tandards . 

To s mmarize, aue to state and federal mandates requiring 
erlucation . all children regardless of the handicapping condi- 
tions, publ ic school classrooms are facing the challenge of 
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• serving children with problems typically associated with autism, 
including behavioral excesses that are often extreme. and very 
difficult to manage. To deal effectively with these problems, a 
rich context of positive programming, non-aversive behavior 
management techniques and, when appropriate and necessary, 
punishment must be available. Both student and teacher rights 
can best be protected if certain pre-conditions are met before 
punishment is used in a classroom setting. These include: (a) 
a context of constructive, positive programming; (b) a behavior 
analysis that attempts to identify the relevant variables main- 
taining the behavior targeted for reduction; (c) written docu- 
mentation of the alternatives to punishment that were fully and 
properly implemented; (d) the availability of personnel quali- 
fied to be experts in designing behavior management prograihs; 

(e) informed, written prior consent from the student's parents,' 

(f) written guidelines for the use of punishment and other 
behavior management techniques in the classroom; and (g) an 
independent peer review committee to review the classroom use 
of punishment and other behavior management programs. 



Problems 



It would be misleading to suggest that major problems 
associated with the reduction of behavior problems do not exist 
for the classroom. Not the least of these problems is the 
difficulty in satisfying the pre-conditions mentioned above. In 
sparsely populated areas it may be difficult, if not impossible, 
to have qualified personnel on staff or even available on a con- 
sulting basis. There are, however, some solutions to these 
problems. When a district cannot obtain these resources, the 
state department of education must provide them, in order to 
meet their obligation under PL 94-142 to provide an appropriate 
educational program for every school-aged child. On a state- 
wide basis, it is likely that the required expertise will be 
available and, if not, resources outside the state can be iden- 
tified. The National Society for Autistic Children is able to 
recommend experts in the field of behavior management in closest 
geographic proximity to the state or district in question. It 
should be noted that the use of punishment may not be appropri- 
ate in a public school setting when expert consultation is not 
available on an on-going basis. 

Another problem in meeting the foregoing pre-conditions is 
the lack of written guidelines. Having participated in the 
development of such guidelines in California, this writer can 
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attest to the difficulty involved in developing gui^elinee which 
pass the scrutiny of all the interested parties. After five 
years, the guidelines in. California are still in draft form. 
The U.S. Office of Special Education could provide a major 
service to the field if it would convene a group of prominent 
behavioral psychologists, educators, and consumer representa- 
tives charged with the task of developing a model set of guide- 
lines which could be adopted by state boards of education and 
local education authorities. Most likely the National Society 
for Autistic Children and other advocacy groups would support 
and cooperate with such an effort, as such groups have long 
expressed the need for guidelines in this area. 

A further difficulty for the classroom lies in the applica- 
tion of many of the available punishment procedures with adoles- 
cents. Many of these procedures simply become impossible to 
carry out when the student reaches adolescence and approaches 
adult size and weight. For example, some suggest that certain 
procedures would not be effective or appropriate for any indi- 
vidual who would require restraint by more than two male staff 
meirbers (Foxx, Foxx, Jones, and Kiely, 1980). Accordingly, our 
usable technology sharply decreases as the student with autism 
becomes older. This, of course, argues strongly for continued 
research in the development of non-aversive techniques that are 
appropriate and usable regardless of the size and age of the 
student. 

Regardless of its efficacy in many cases, administrative 
and legal regulations are increasingly being passed which pre- 
vent the use of punishment procedures under any circumstances. 
This means that regardless of its significance to our present 
technology, and our ability to meet any set of pre-conditions 
assuring its proper use, we may be prevented from using punish- 
ment. Since one might argue that making punishment unavailable 
as an intervention may be inconsistent with a student's right to 
an appropriate education in the least restrictive setting, we 
may expect challenges to this viewpoint. Nevertheless, it may 
be the legal and administrative reality we all face unless and 
until those arguments are resolved. Developing a non-aversive 
technology for the control of behavior problems has the highest 
research priority if our goal is to serve autistic students in 
the public schools. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing consideratione lead compellingly to several 
reconunendations to the U.S. Office of Special Education. 

The first of these recommendations is to substantially 
support research aimed at furthering development of a non- 
intrusive, non-restrictive technology for reducing seyere behav- 
ior problems. This research should be oriented toward identify- 
ing conditions under which non-aversive procedures are effective 
in educational settings. We also encourage other areas' of 
research, such as seeking a more complete understanding of the 
variables affecting the behavior problems of autism, and expand- 
ing our ability to identify or create effective extrinsic posi- 
tive reinforcers. 

The second recommendation is to gather nationally prominent 
professionals and consumer representatives to develo p a model 
set of guidelines for the use of intrusive behavior management 
techniques in the classroom. These guidelines should be both 
general enough for adaptation by state and local education 
districts, and specific enough to provide teachers with a clear 
set of standards for classroom use. Although such guidelines 
should not be prescriptive, which would remove clinical deci- 
sions from the local level, they should provide guidance to 
administrators . 

Finally, the U.S. Office of Special Education should begin 
to disseminate our most well established positive technologies. 
As further research clarifies other positive approaches {see the 
first recommendation)^ the educational community should be 
apprised of these technologies and the conditions under which 
they are effective. The importance of controlling behavior 
problems with non-aversive techniques, of establishing construc- 
tive, positive programs, and the need for developing administra- 
tive guidelines for intrusive behavior management programs in 
the classroom shoul be communicated to teachers and educational 
admini strators . 
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TEACHING FUNCTIONAL LANGUAGE 
Adriaiu L. Schuler 
Sui Pranciaco State Univerrity 



impressive gains have been made in language teaching in recent 
years. The development of methods for teaching speech imita- 
tion, sentence construction, and grammar have shown particular 
benefits from increased expertise. Despite the general advances 
in both knowledge and teaching technology, many individuals 
diagnosed as autistic fail to develop functional language and 
often remain mute and echolalic. Despite the fact that efforts 
to educate autistic individuals have become more and more 
concerned with language development, the results so far have 
been disappointing. The proliferation of operant conditioning 
techniques used to establish speech and language behaviors has 
failed to yield effective and reliable methods of traini- 
generalized or spontaneous language in autistic individuals. 
Two questions are inspired by the relative failure in language 
teaching for autistic individuals. First, one might question 
whether language training deserves the prime attention that it 
usually receives. Second, one may question to what extent 
current language training practices should be modified so that 
their effectiveness is optimized. 

While language skills are • general ly viewed as a positive 
prognostic factor, this does not mean that overall educational 
progress requires language gains. On the contrary, many inde* 
pendent living skills can be taught in a non-verbal manner. 
Proficiency in self-help and vocational skills which maxim.^ze an 
individual's chances to maintain himself in less restrictive 
environnients can be taught effectively in a non-verbal manner. 
Rather than continuously emphasizing weaknesses, i.e., lan.^ 
and social skills, an alternative strategy might be to 'exploit 
the type of skills (e.g., visuo-spatial discriminatictn and motor 
manipulation) that many autistic individuals exhibit to such a 
remarkable extent. 

Educational responsibilities extend far beyond language 
teaching. Common practices that almost exclusively emphasize 
language also deserve critical reconsideration on other grounds. 
In efforts to normalize, we tend to teach others to produce 
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speech in the same context as we do, adhering- to the same rules 
of sucial interaction and exchange. However, the perspectives 
of the autistic individual;, including his limited social inter* 
est, may not be congruent with such an orientation. One might 
argue that a different style of thinking is not compatible with 
conventional use of language. After all, much of our o^n use of 
language is irrelevant to immediate survival needs, but is 
intended, rather, to maintain social rapport and to structure 
reciprocal action. This use of language may be largely irrele- 
vant to the autistic individual (hence, generalization of social 
phrases that we like others to produce fails to occur). Never- 
theless, if such use of language is pursued, it should be based 
on an interest in activities that take place in the context of 
social interaction. Activities that require the close coopera- 
tion of two or more individuals may serve to raise an autistic 
individual' s awareness of the other as a discourse partner. 

As far as current language teaching practices are con- 
cerned, several factors may account for their limited effective- 
ness. These factors are of a theoretical as well as an applied 
nature. On one\hand, they are a reflection of our limited 
understanding of aiutism and of the orientation of psycholingu- 
istic research, anb, on the other, they reflect our limited 
understanding of learning processes and of language learning in 
particular. Poor teaching practices may be partially respon- 
sible for the poor outcome of language teaching efforts. After 
all, functional language use includes a range of behaviors of 
tremendous complexity. Hence, the analysis of the steps invol- 
ved in teaching the desired skill is far more complex than that 
of, for example, making a bed. While theoretical and applied 
factors are not separated that easily, this chapter will attempt 
to address them separately. A discussion of theoretical fact- 
ors, i.e., approaches to language deficiencies manifested by 
individuals with autism, will precede a critical look at current 
teaching practices. The review of approaches will hopefully 
serve to illustrate thatr (a) current teaching practices stem 
from prevailing, (i.e., structuralist) orientations of psycho- 
linguistic research of the past, and (b) recent changes in the 
scope of this type of research hold promise for further insights 
into the nature of the autistic syndrome and, therefore, for 
more effective teaching practices. 
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APPROACHES TO LANGUAGE DEFICIENCIES IN AUTISM 



While autism was initiolly viewed as an emotional distur* 
bance, it has increasingly come to be characterized as serious 
language impairment coupled with perceptual idiosyncracies . 
Consistent with this shift, the focus of treatment changed, with 
language becoming a prime focus. Nevertheless, the effective- 
ness of language teaching efforts may have been limited by a 
failure to place them within a broader context of communication. 
This is in part attributable to the early focus of psycholingu- 
istic research on sentence structure rather than the communica- 
tive use of speech. Zealous efforts to increase speech output 
(i.e., teach verbal imitation skills, produce increasingly 
complex sentence©,' and so on) may have suffered from an under- 
estimation of the severity of language deficiencies associated 
with autism. It has become increasingly clear not only that 
verbal production and comprehension are impaired, but that the 
non-verbal roots of ccrmnunication are also involved (Ricks and 
Wing, 1976; Fay and Schuler, 1980). Autistic individuals who 
lack functional language will usually not compensate for that 
deficiency through the extensive use of gesture, facial express- 
ion, posture, gaze direction, or other non-verbal means. This 
pervasive breakdown in the regulation of social interaction is 
especially apparent when the ability to talk surpasses communi- 
cative competence. After having mastered some of the gramr**- 
tical aspects of speech production, many autistic individuals 
remain clumsy when it comes to contextual use, as if the give 
and take of discourse is not understood. Utterances are com- 
monly produced without enauring the attention of the discourse 
partner. Similarly, word choice, tone of voice, speaking vol- 
ume, intonation, and so on are not adjusted on the basis of 
listener's feedback. Listener's reactions, such as amazement, 
apparent boredom, or confusion, do nov serve to shift or elabor- 
ate a chosen discourse topic. Apparently, the autistic speaker 
does not readily take the perspective of the listener. In many 
cases, vocalizations are not communicative; they remain largely 
limited to self-stimulatory functions. Consequently, efforts to 
eniiance speech production will fail to generate* Mjnctional 
lanauage if attempts are not made to ensure that utterances 
taught are relevant to communicative needs. In many cases, the 
latter are limited or may still need to be established. 
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Past efforts to teach language have generally failed to 
examine the functions of utterances taught. In all likelihood, 
this has. antil recently, reflected the orientation of psycho- 
linguistic research. Syntactic abilities and generative use of 
grammatical rules were the prime focus of research. This struc- 
tural rather than functional orientation has dominated interven- 
tion practices, and has resulted in programs to teach structures 
sucli as "is 'verb' ing" without much consideration for referent 
and context. Fortunately, the shift in the orientation of 
psycholinguistic research is reflected by a great number of 
studies that examine the functions of verbal as well as 
non-vertal behavior. In addition, the cognitive correlates of 
language development have become the focus of systt-matic invest- 
igations. This shift will hopefully elucidate language defi- 
ciencies in autism that appear closely tied to communicative and 
cognitive failures. 

Some recent studies are promising in this respect. For 
instance, functional analyses of immediate echolalia were car- 
ried out by Prizant (1978). On the basis of videotaped samples 
of echolaiic behavior, he was able to identify seven different 
types of echoing bc;havior. Thes#^ different functions were 
infeiieC through a joint analysis of the verbal and non-verbal 
components of echoing behavior. For instance, one type of 
echoing behavior was described as non-focused because the echo 
v/as tiyid and immediate and not accompanied by any changes in 
t:on-vetbal behavior. All the other types were accompanied by 
reit.ain changes i non-verbal or subsequent verbal behavior, 
i.e , "if^heatsar" by the subsequent appropriate respon-oe, "turn 
trtkiruj" by an accompanying non-verbal social exchange, 
-1 r -I Gg\jldtory" by concomitant motor behavior and correspond- 
changes in behavior, "declarative" by some demonstrative 
)^^^>^ute, ar.d 'Vonf i tmati on" and "request" by the anticipation 
t sr,rnf- adult response. Furthermore, an i mportant consideratif n 
111 making th«?->e distinctions was the direction of gaze as a. 

at ion '^t whether the echo was directed to another person. 
Th-.s type of analy.?is is helpful in determining whether echoing 
if»i.fiVioi i:- desirable, deserves encouragraent , should be di scour- 
^•'^'^ iitied inco behavior of a more functional nature. 

r-;i theur. >i e. developmental orogression can be analyzed and 
1 irr.er.ted Moie conventional structural analyses do not allow 
- * y'-^i'h di ft eientiat.onr), which may be illustrated by the 
ir-.uvuc, -ot\t. roversies regarding the role of echoing oehavior 
.'■I H n J de*^ a ; led di r,cuss ion, .<5ee Schu 1 e r , 1979b). 
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The study of language behavior in the context of non-ve^bril* 
behavior, and in relation to cognitive development has further 
helped* to elucidate the sev=irity of langua,ge deficient, ies in 
auciL»in. Curcio (1978) investigated sensorimotor abilities in 12 
mute sutistic boys and related theni to their performance on a 
standard task designed to examine non-verbal communicative 
strateqies in a problem-solving task that required adult assist- 
ance . ^ ' Curcio found that *none of the children would show or 
point to pbjects; that is, so called "protodec laratives" were 
not used. Furthermore, those children who exhibited minimal 
non-verbal communication skills were also limited in their 
Tiensor imotor development, as evidenced by poor performance on 
imitation, means-ena, and causality scales. Interestingly, 
per formance '^on the object permanence scale was generally higher 
sugcjesting that there is no clear-cut correlation between the 
development of object knowledge and functaonal communication 
ski lis. 

The results of our own non-Verbal investigations of con- 
ceptual abilities (Schuler and Bormann, 1980), -as they relate to 
communicative development in the autistic adolescent, are re- 
markably consistent with Curcio' s find^ings. They also indicate 
that object skills can develop ^omewhdt independently from 
communication skills. These non-verbal investigations of con- 
ceptual abilities were designed**1?6 examir^e cognitive abilities 
of autisXic individuals through non-verbal means, using \ di s- 
fi.'imination learning and generalization testing paradigm. 
Thirty-six autistic adolescents w.ere subjected to a series of 
expei iments desiijned to explore conceptual skills. Subjects 
were divided according to communicative behavior without regard 
for vocal production. The first group was composed of individ- 
uals who did not exhibit any verbal or non-verbal forms of 
intentional communi^^ati on. Vocalizations, if any, were self- 
stimulat.oiy rather than communicative in nature. The second 
qroup exhibited some verbal or non-v rbal forms of communication 
limited to single words or phrases, or the equivalents thereof 
without any sicjn of grammatical skills (the delayed echoialic 
\ise of sinqle woids or phrases is included within this cate- 
tjc/jy) The third cjioup exhibited communicative behavior marked 
i>y c\K least rudiment. ary grammatical abilities, i\e., the ability 
to cr)nr>tr u'" t the '^,qu i va 1 ents^of two-word utterances. 
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The non-verbal investigations carried out were designed to 
bypass the need for any verbal explanation or imitation. Real 
life objects wore used rather than two-dimensional representat- 
ions. The first series of studies examined the ability to match 
objects on the basis of perceptual vs. conceptual properties, as 
measured by six sub-tests. The first subtest required identical 
objects to be matched; for instance, a black plastic comb was 
to be placed with another black plastic comb. The second sub- 
test required that similar, but non- identical objects be 
matched. For instance, that same black plastic comb was now to 
be matched with a larger blue one of a slightly different shape. 
The third subtest required broken objects to be matched with 
their whole counterparts, e.g., a broken styrofoam cup with the 
corresponding complete cup, (see Figure 1). The fourth subtest 
required the matching of complementary parTJs ,of objects, i.e., 
the bottom and top of a jar, as illustrated in Figure 2. The 
fifth subtest required that objects used as a tool be matched 
with objects representing the corresponding action, e.g., a pen 
and a piece of paper -with scribbling on it, as illustrated in 
Figure 3. The last subtest required the matching of function- 
ally equivalent objects, e.g., a brush with a comb. For a 
further illustration of this subtest, see Figure 4. All the 
different matching tasks were presented in the same manner. One 
sample object was presented on a display pedestal, and the 
matchirg object was to be selected from an array of six choice 
Items. Since verbal instructions were not provided, all test 
items were preceded by two practice items. Subjects were train- 
ed to consistently perform correctly on these practice items 
through the use of differential reinforcement and prompting. 
When a criterion of five consecutive correct responses or 90 
percent correct was satisfied, the six test items were presented 
following a generalization testing paradigrft. 

The second series of experiments pertained to the ability 
to make abstractions about geometric properties through series 
of two-way discriminations regarding pairs of geometrical confi- 
gurations that differ with respect to only one stimulus dimen- 
sion (see Figure 5). At all times, subjects were presented with 
one pair of stimulus cards and prompted non-verbal] y to place 
one of these two cards on the display pedestal. Once consis- 
tent, unprompted correct responses were obtained, subsequent 
pairs of stimulus cards were presented representing the same 
distinction. Comprehension of the underlying rule was inferred 
at the point that nine out of ten correct choices were made wh .. 
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FIGURE 4. D\n>ky of obitcti UMd to irwtdi ofajTCti that art 
functionally tquWaltnt. 
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FIGURE 5. Ditpky of ttimului cardi uitd to t«n thaabHity to 
mak« ibstrectfoni tbout gtonwtrk: proptrt/et. 
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new Btimulua pairs were presented, at which point a new concept 
waa introduced, n Four concepts were presented: one referring to 
quantity (more vs. fewer), one referring to size (large vs. 
small), and two referring to spatial urientation (centered vs. 
off-center and mirror- image vs. parallel image). 

Thv3 results obtJ^ined suggested that: (a) communicative 
ability, as evaluated in a natural context, is directly relented 
to the ability to match objects on the basis of func^ onal 
properties, and (b) the ability to make abstractions regardina 
geometrical properties is not related to communicative abilities 
or the ability to match objects on the basis of functional 
properties. Subjects with limited communicative abilities 
performed consistently poorly on tasks 5 and 6 which require an 
ability to group objects on the basis of associated actions. 
Instead, they tended to make their selections on the basis of 
material properties, e.g., shape, color, size, or transparency. 
Nevertheless, poor performance on these last subtests did not 
serve to make predictions about the ability to learn ab""strac- 
tions based on geometric propertie- . On the contrary, several 
subjects with minimal communicative abilities performed ex- 
tremely well on these latter tasks. Preliminary investigations 
with non-autistic control groups suggest that the autistic group 
as a whole does relatively well on those tasks that require 
abstractions about geometric properties and visuo-spatial relat- 
ionships. Apparently, these tasks sample an area of skill that 
could, in turn, be used in the selection of appropriate voca- 
tional tasks and training practices and leisure-time activities. 
Furthermvjre, many autistic individuals may do better in 
"academic" subjects such as mathematics if tasks are presented 
in such a way as to emphasize geometric and visuo-spatial com- 
ponents. In order to maximize these strengths, a curriculum 
would include a large portion of noiiverbal tasks. 

The results of the conceptual aesessment are also con- 
sistent with the idiosyncrasies of autistic language use. The 
problem exhibited by autistic individuals when they are asked to 
make associations on the basi^'' of dynamic rather than static 
properties are consistent with the literal use of labels, as 
well as with the type of words that are mastered (i.e., those 
that refer to fixed properties of things rather than to their 
use). These idiosyncrasies have probably not received suf- 
ficient attention when it comes to the design of teaching strat- " 
egies. Teaching practices which rely on the repeated use of the 
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came pictorial materials might actually strengthen those idio- 
syncrasies; referents of own or observed action might be more 
appropriate targets for functional language teaching. 



Another area of recent psycholingui stic exploration exam- 
ines the functions of children's early speech, particularly the 
different functions that emerge during the course of develop- 
ment. While this type of . research has not directly involved 
students with autism, the findings may ultimately serve as 
guidelines for the development of intervention efforts. For 
example, Halliday (1975) reported that his son's first utter- 
ances served as requests for things, as well as for people* s 
attention, and that other, cognitively more advanced functions, 
were added later. The speech of those autistic individuals who 



have acquired some functional language often ^seems limited to 
requests for concrete things and immediate action. Normal 
development may indicate the direction in which to go. 

In summary, the functional orientation of psycholingui stic 
research that has recently emerged may greatly enhance our 
understanding of the autistic syndrome, particularly regarding 
the interaction of social, cognitive, and linguistic develop- 
ment. Such broadened insights may distinguish autism from 9ther 
developmental disabilities as well as serve to upgrade current 
teaching practices to severely handicapped students in general. 



The shortcomings of current language teaching practices 
relate to content as well as technique. This sectio^ will 
examine both matters separately, beginning with the question of 
content. As pointed out earlier, problems with teaching content 
are an immediate reflection of the limited understanding of the 
nature of the autistic syndrome and of the predominantly struc- 
tural orientation of psycholinguistic research. These short- 
comings are illustrated through a critical review of some common 
practices . 

T^.® ®. . .9 r . in Language Teachin g 

Until recently, language teaching efforts primarily emphas- 
ized the use of speech rather than other non-oral alternative 
modes of communication. Recently, the use of speech has become 
somewhat '^e-emphasized; this trend will most likely continue 
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because of a growing awareness of the fact that speech and 
language are not the same and because of the successful use of 
non-oral systems of communication with severely handicapped 
mvididuala. Apparently, the production of speech does not 
imply language, and language content can be communicated through 
other channels than speech. The autistic syndrome, as is often 
characterized by meaningless echolalia, is one of the clearest 
illustrations of the fact that language ability cannot be infer- 
red from proficiency in speech production. Furthermore, the 
amazing accomplishments of apes trained to use signs or other 
alternative language systems clearly indicate that language can 
occur in the absence of speech. Nevertheless, the evaluation of 
language abilities in autism is in many cases invalidated by 
misinterpretations of the apparent proficiency in the production 
and imitation of speech. Hence, children will be less likely to 
benefit from alternative, non-oral communication systems despite 
chronic deficiencies in the comprehension of the spoken word. 
(It should be pointed out here that the teaching of signs to 
autistic children with very limited non-verbal communication 
skills is not going to provide an instant "break-through." 
Teaching will be tedious and time-consuming when working with 
children who are missing the nonverbal groundwork of functional 
communication) . 

The selection of the most appropriate non^-oral commu- 
nication system presents yet another stumbling block. Since 
signs are the most widely used, they generally constitute the 
first choice. However, it has not been clearly determined that 
signing should always be the road of choice. Some of our own 
experiments suggest that autistic individuals may more readily 
learn to discriminate between word pairs when they are presented 
in written as compared to signed or spoken form (Schuler, 
1979a). Similar findings were reported by LaVigna (1977) who 
was able to teach written word labels to autistic adolescents 
who had failed to acquire any speech. Apparently, many autistic 
individuals do better when presented with non- transient stimuli 
(stimuli of a vi suo-spat ial nature that are not patterned over 
time) than with transient stimuli (DeMyer, 1976). This raises 
questions regarding the appropriateness of either speech or 
signs since both are time-bound, requiring the ability to attend 
to and retain transient stimuli. On the other hand, signs, 
because of their semi-transient (movements of hands over time 
are superimposed upon finger configurations) may serve to bridge 
the yap between transient and non-transient stimuli. These 
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issues demand further clarification. Criteria need to be devel- 
oped for use of a particular system with a particular student. 
Nevertheless, the effectiveness of language teaching approaches 
may be greatly enhanced through the use of non-oral communicat- 
ion systems. 

Speech F unc tions / 

No systematic criteria have been applied to decisions on 
what kind of utterances to teach at which point. Words, 
phrases, or utterances targeted for teaching have generally been 
selected in a somewhat haphazard manner. If any systematic 
considerations are given, they are primarily structural. Those 
utterances that sound most impressive (tha€ is, are syntactic* 
ally most complex) are generally selected, but^ in order for 
words to be functionally integrated into one's behavioral reper- 
toire, the outcome of their use should be considered. For 
instance, many language teaching efforts focus on rather mean- 
ingless structures as "noun + is + verb + ing , " "That is a 
noun," and so on. Besides being out of context, these utter- 
ances are largely irrelevant to individuals with limited verbal 
or non-verbal communication skills because they do not serve to 
provide for immediate changes in environment. Rather, such 
utterances are normally followed by subtle social reactions, 
e.g., a nod, a smile, a continued verbal exchange, if there are 
any overt consequences at all. Consequences of such subtlety 
are not likely to maintain the verbal output of individual s with 
limited communicative skills. Hence, it should not be surpris- 
ing that generalization may not occur. Utterances that are 
followe ^y clearcut and relevant consequences, (e.g., food, ^ 
toys, higs, or other privileges, or the withdrawal of an avers- 
ive stimulus) are more likely to oe maintained. This may be 
demonstrated by the fact that much of the functional speech of 
autistic individuals consists of some type of request. 'Even 
phrases that do not normally function as a request may be used 
for that purpose (e.g., "Say: do you want peanuts," as a re- 
quest for peanuts). Obviously, requests should not be the 
ultimate end of al\ teaching efforts. However, they may be an 
effective start. The literature on the functions of normal 
speech may provide some guidelines for the teaching of more 
advanced speech functions. 
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The Rules of Conversation 



Another consequence of the emphasis on structure lies 
within the neglect of the rules of use. Autistic individuals 
are known for their "out of the blue" remarks and absence of 
give and take in a conversation. Not only are they ineffective 
as speakers, they also lack listening skills. They do not know 
how to obtain and maintain the attention of the listener, and 
also fail to give a speaker feedback in terms of approval, 
further quebtions, or amazement. Verbalizations will often 
occur without the non-verbal groundwork. Rather primitive non- 
verbal requests, such as pulling someone's arm, may be out of 
synchronism with verbal ^statements that are not clearly com- 
municative. .Similarly, intonation and facial expression often 
do not match verbal content. Many autistic individuals need 
specific training on how to relay messages, ask questions, run 
errands, and so on. This means that teaching should take place 
in a real-life or roie-playing situation, and that efforts 
should be made to integrate verbal and non-verbal behavior. For 
instance, the use of facial expression and tone of voice may 
need to be taught. The effective coordination of speech and 
nonverbal forms of expression along with knowledge of and adher- 
ence to rules of discourse presents a tremendous challenge to 
those who teach functional language to autistic individuals. 
Hopefully, gained insights into the ways in which normal chil- 
dren acquire this type of knowledge will help to upgrade current 
language teaching practices. 

PMs iye v s. Activ e Resp onse p 

Passive responses, such as pointing, are a common element 
of lang\iage teaching procedures. The term "passive" is used ■ 
here to refer to those responses that do not incorporate active 
motor responses. Objects are pointed to, rather than manipula- 
ted. For instance, tasks that are commonly presented require 
the student to point to a particular object when given such 
instructions as "show me" or "point to." However, it has been 
proposed that motor actions should constitute a first step in 
discrimination learning (Bricker and Brickev, 1970; 1971) when 
low-functioning, lion- symbolic children are concerned. It was 
argued that discriminative motor movements in thw presence of an 
object might serve to transfer stimulus control to the- spoken 
word, a phenomemon sometimes referred to as "motor mediation." 
In fact, several studies that report on the teaching of signs to • 
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autistic and other severely handicapped nonverbal students 
attribute teaching successes to the role of mc- c mediation 
(Bricker, 1972; Creedon, \«)75; Miller and Miller, 1973; Stremel- 
Campbell, Cantiell, and Halle, 1977). Many variables are in- 
volved when it comes tj a comparision of the effectiveness of 
various alternative commanication syetems. Nevertheless, the 
issue of active motor responses deserves fi^rther consideration, 
particularly since early symbo 1 i zation in normal children re- 
portedly takes place in the context of their own motor acK ion 
(Bates, 1976; Bloom,, 1973; Piaget, 195'^). Py their very nature, 
signing responses always incorporate active* motor b^^^liavior. Due 
to the problems in prompting spaech responses and the sophi^..i- 
cation required to shape spp^^ch behavior, much speech training 
employs the receptive mode. If motor mediation is indeed cruc- 
ial to the acquisition of symbolic behavior, speech teaching 
practices should be upgraded to include more motor ciction when 
stimulus material is presented, responses are targeted, and con- 
sequences are applied. For instance, many individuals with 
limited communication and minimal speech discrimination skills 
will respond correctly to several stereotyped commands. These 
correct responses may be attributable, in large part, to the 
presence of contextual cues, but the fact that distinct motor 
responses are involved may also play a role. Motor mediation 
issues deserve to be further investigated, 'it may be worthwhile 
to investigate, for example, whether labels that require that 
one or more objects be manipulated are more readily acquired 
than labels that require a simple pointing response. The idea 
that verbs are more readily acquired by low-functioning children 
than nouns has been supported by classroom observations and 
preliminary research, but needs to be more f/^rmally investiga- 
ted. Also, labels may be more easily learned when they refer to 
objects that are familiar and/or subject to student's explora- 
tion. Similarly, it may make a difference whether labeling 
responses serve as a request, i.e., when correct responses mean 
access to some favorite toy, food, or something else that is 
highly motivating. Several 'recent studies support this notion. 
Saunders and Sailor (1979) suggest that responses that serve to 
gratify rieeds (i.e., are functional and specific) arc learned 
more easily. The use of more specific and functional forns of 
reinforcement seem to: (a) increase •the rate of acquisition of 
discriminative response; (b) raise the student's overall level 
of interest and attention (novelty effect); and (c) enhance 
genera 1 1 7.at ion , because the reinforcement provided will be a 
clot^ei approximation of real word conditions than when one 
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single arbitrary reinfo er is used. However, tha issues of 
functionality and nx^tor diation are inteiwoven because usf> o£ 
•.i 1 f t e rent 1 a I consequences implies seme form of motor act:. on to 
t.ak(» pLri^f* ftul.ije'juent to coiiect responses. These signals for 
differential action micjht serve as mediators in the.* discrimina- 
tion learning task at hand. Th.e issue that needs to be resolved 
hf^xe IS whethei M'sponse fun tionality or motor mediation or a 
1 !iat ; on ib.eieof is mor • ciuciai uo accelerated leartung. 
J^ei-ponses that are bo h passive and non- Uuic ti onal are probably 
Mie leafit "iesirable of 11 choices, yet they are a corrmon in- 
:ji^iie::' of language ueac nngprogiams. 

".' e a c h 1 n g Sequences 

r;:e ciesiqn of language teaching programs invariably poces 
^he q-iev.Mon whetiiex certain sequences of program steps are more 
'^tJective than others. A common position in teaching language 
: .s *hat the production of verbal utterances should be p>- ceH.:.d 
by verbal imitation skills, which should be preceded .■nvei- 
:mitation skills (Sloane, Johnston, and Harris. 1968). 
Mr-vet the I ess , while such a progression appears sensible, it le 
n- harmed on substansive research. While t e ability to imitate 
.if '?ech sfie.ms closely tied to contextual Speech, nonverbal imita- 
te -jn .'ok; lis might riot be tjed to verbal ;mitation skills. In 
*a:;t. re-.e/'ich on response cl arises in verbal imitation training 
d'^es maeed indicate that vernal imitation skills are not a 
..::...tit an^'oui by-pioduct of non-verbal imitation training (Garcia, 
HaeM\ and Firestone, 1971). The problem in making i.iferences 
a. - ut cikill f equences tiliat emerge during the normal course of 
■ l».'V'* iopriie!».t. is that artecedence does not imply causality. For 
;i.otance, on the basis of the fact that noimai children crawl 
{..ft -te tliey walk, one cannot af^sume ;.".hat crawling \s a preregui- 
ui;tt* tor walking. Caution should, therefore, be applied in 
[•• rtuiating "laws" about fixed order in skill acquisition. When 
■ r,^' d»--^alij with rt handicapped popu 1 r-; 1 1 on , "laws" about sequences 
:r: >k:li ac'j-.M £. 1 I icn be.c.. ne even more questionable. After all, 
w:jfjii f-rtjanic .imitations are involved, skills may have to be 
♦ ' .^^'j 1 i-h.ed through a)ternative routes. Similarly, caution 
...•.■>v;Ld bt- apf i i ed in rp:!r^;Kj inferences about normal development 
'I. ba?,i.-; of e f f oc 1 1 Vv,' teriching or intervention techniques. 

d*^- idir.g t lie most effect, a ve B»-»quen'-e fot teaching com- 
f '.*'x ikiii«, th*^ m.iin challenge lier. ii. von^brning knowledge of 
t) : r-a ■ d»^".'^^ . .:pnwuit . ■■ ommon f:>er.se . and undei standi ng cf!* moti- 




vational factors and tatk analysis. A complex skill mai be 
broken down into steps t^.at do not represent normal acquisition 
but optimize motivaticn, because the steps are so carefully 
defciq;ied that a fsuccessful progression is guaranteed and/or 
because maximal rewards are provided for correct performance. 

Inferences on the basis of normal development berome parti- 
culaily questionable when the nature of the normal acquisition 
piocesis is not well understood, as is the ciase with language. 
This becomes even more difficult when the entry skills to be 
J utilized are out of line with normal development, as in the 
/ cases of developmental discontinuity associated with autism or 
other severely handicapping conditions. For instance, when 
speech production skills are more proficrent than communicative 
abilities, me needs lo decldr w^iether first emphasis should be 
placed on communicative intent, i.ince non-verbal communicative 
skills normally precede their verbal counterparts. Perhaps the 
first steps of teaching should focus on appropriate U3e of 
pointing, showing, and gazing behavior and on the appropriate 
use of mtonational features. Similarly, the teaclung of a 
non-speech communication system that allows for careful 
step-by-step progression and effactive prompting, and that only 
requires relatively simple discriminations, may precede the 
teachmy of a more complex system, such as speech or signs. 
This may establish the groundwork for communicative intent and 
symbol ization. A distinction should be ir.ade here between 
communicative and cognitive prerequisites for functional speech. 
Such a distinction is usually not made when it comes to contro- 
versies about the role of cognitive prerequisites in language 
acquisition The argument about cognitive prerequisites cannot 
however, be resolved if a distinction is not made between the 
various language functions that may be involved. Learning to 
use speech to draw someone's attention obviously implies aware- 
ness of tne presence of the other and the likelihood of sub- 
55equot»«. cJ^an^jes in that person's behavior. This may imply some 
: onmunicative kiiowledge. nut probably does not indicate advanced 
jh)erX. peimanenc- skills. However, some cognitive abi lities are 
r>iesumed wh^^n statements are made about abstract properties of 
t.hwvjs (fvq.. mferer.ces about observe j events), pa rticv. ! ar ly 
when t}.<--.e statements are detached from their immet ate refer- 
ents. Increased knowlodqe of n rmai acquisition patterns and 
.1- umu ) att^d expettif^e m task analysis and motivational 
"t»nq ; n^MM L r:-j" should help to eiiminate some of t)ie arbitrariness 
*n rua:n -ir'siqn ar:d h<ireby upurade teaching practicer.. 
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TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

Current language teaching practices not only deserve to be 
critically examined in terms of what chey teach, but also in 
terms of how they teach. We are referring here to difference's 
in task presentation, which includes variables in reinforcement, 
instructional stimuli, response definition, progress criteria, 
program design, timing of teaching trials, and so on. The 
variables involved are innumerable. Matters of concern apply to 
teaching in general, not only to language teaching; in this 
context only a few issues that are of immediate relevance to 
language teaching practices will be discussed. For a more 
extensive diocussion, see Goetz, Schuler, and Sailor (1979). 

St imu 1 us Dimensions 

Lancjuage teaching prac t i ces often at tempt to teach a basic 
labeling repertoire through correct pointing responses to label- 
ed objects. While the passive nature of the responses involved 
may not help early symbol ization, there are other points of 
concern. The first has to do with the type of materials used. 
In most settings, teachers and support staff have eas^ access to 
packaged sets of pictorial materials which can be use.d as refer- 
ents for the teachir^g of labels. However, these materials may 
not be appropriate for use with students with limited symbolic 
55kills . sin'^e thv uictures themselves may lack meaning. It 
cannot be assumed vnat severely handicapped children can match 
three-dimensional objects with their two-dimensional repre- 
sentations. If pictorial* materials are used, teachers should 
make sure that the students can match them wi':h real life 
ob]<^ct.s ami posr^ibly with other pictures. If these skills are 
lackiruj, specific training p^rograms may be designed to teach 
t.h<=jm . 

The j3eco!;d poir^t i elate fi to the use of one particular 
ol. )e<"t oi pictuie vs. the use of multiple examplars of the same 
cor^c:(rpt. Often, the same picture is used over and over when a 
parMc\ilar label is taught. Learning r.ay accelerate when varied 
rr:aterials, (e.g., five different cups colored and black/white 
photofji ; s and drawings) are used to teach tha.. particular 
label. I£ r.oth^ing else, chances of generalization will be 
1 :\c r»*af>f^d.. 




Another aspect of stimulus presentation pertains to the use 
of cues that serve as signals lor the student to respond, it 
should be rocoqnized that the cues presented will acquir-. mean- 
UKj and .ohouid, M,...,-tore, be carefully chosen. For iMstance, 
"point t.o cup" will be associated with the action reqr.ired for 
the correct response. Therefore, it is extremely important that 
th« cue pi.^sented is relevant. For a child who is largely 
n.>n-v«:bal, excessive ve i ba 1 i zat i on should be avoidfd. if "cup" 
iR tauyht, then emphasis sliouid be placed on that label. if 
cairiei phrnr.es are used, they should be de-emphesized through 
pausing, decreased emphatic marking, and so on. The most rele- 
vent part of the instruction should be emphasir;ed. While this 
may be easily accomplished when single words are taught, deci- 
.'woncs ,TrP .-rore difficult when relational terms and multiple word 
Plua.'.e.s .ire M^.lioduced, such as when prepositions are taught, 
for instance. Sailor and Taman ( 1972) taugh'. the expressive use 
of "m" and "on" to three aut:stic children. A comparison was 
....de l.<,tw.en ",n hat" vs. "on hat" and "in" accompanied by two 
i. n.Mei.t St inulv.s obiects. It wa.s fcu'id that students perform- 
ed bott.M- wh..n the two different objects wore used One inter- 
pretation .-.f th-;.e resuUs may be that the relevant distinction 
was obscured in the f.r«t cor.di-tion. Also, it is questionable 
wh^th.,1 :;tudents in the second condition ii.de^^.d learned "on" and 
"iti" or rather 1 ^a.ned two different acti on patterns in response 
tc. ihe total instruction. In other words, "in" and "on" may not 
h.ive been d i f f e , ent i ated as. distinct entities. A study reported 
by K,i.<-rh and Srhumaker (lo79) supports the latter interpretat- 
ion. Ti-.ey found that one student was unable to learn the dis- 
!ui.M-M-. between propositions when separate objects were used. 
Apparently, lu^ attended to the relevent object labels rather 
than the iei,.v,int prepositional labels. Some further reseaich 
on tl-.:s is.-.uf (Guralnirk, .1976; Lee, .9-'8) show.^ tnat oveiall 
^'■n<iur.;onr, are not that readily drawn. Many variables are 
i!r.---iv.vl. studies use the lec.eptjve m^^de, other the tx- 

t s.nne look at ,-:cquisitic , others at qeneral i/.ation . 

.-v.; ti-.Ai n:., e. detail..-U df.scr i pt i oni. of ti-.e stud^-nl's entry skill.s 
-irf- '>.-n.M.ally la.:kinq. "bvi ou.-, ly, ; t makes a difference whether 
IS d-.-.lin.) with 1 student who is u;;-^jle to d i .-c i i mi nate 
•• .nr.::,!,- ;t ly b^^tw^en ; 1 n<j 1 e labels^, „not!-.»r student who ir.a..-,teiB 
-.me .-mule lohel.j., or yot another who operates at the level of 
•wo .r-: :!-.ni.- word <.o:i.?tiu.t ions. ■•.■■wevei , what becorr.e:. clear is 
'.M,.t^t!>.- way.s ,n vhich i nnt ruct i ..ns aie pier.eated do „ake a 
iifir.sen <uvl t!,,;t f urt her oxpe; i mtuU at ; on i r, nop.i^d 
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In teaching labels, it appears to be common practice that 
the same stimulus is presented over and over until continuous 
correct responses are obtained. Only at that point is another 
task introduced or the task at hand expanded. Given that most 
autistic individuals become highly confused when too much stimu- 
lus input is presented at once, it makes sens^e to limit stimulus 
input in such a manner. Nevertheless, mass-trial practices may 
thwart discrimination and generalization, because high rates of 
reinforcement are provided for indiscriminate responses. A 
complaint commonly expressed by teachers is that students fail 
to learn to respond correctly to a secon^i command once they hav#* 
learned to respond consistently to a first one. What is missing 
ip discrimination. Perhaps it would be preferable to work on 
two tasks at one time, or perhaps on a s^ ';ce of different 
tasks placed in a functional context Some pre iminary research 
that is currently carried out at the deaf-blind demonstration 
classroom affiliated with San Francisco State University sup- 
ports the latter. The main question seems to be: when is \t 
appropriate to train only one task, and when it is appropriate 
to train several tasks or to work on a functional sequenc^"^ 
Further research in this area is needed. 

Another issue related to the timing of instructional activ- 
ities concerns the progression thiough a series of teaching 
trials. :n some cases, long pauses between intervals may set 
r.he stage for excessive se 1 f- s t imu latory behavi or , but excessi- 
vely short pauses m^.y not allow for sufficient attention to the 
r.asK at hand. Some of these variables are currently under 
invest. 1 qat 1 o. J , and are discussed in the chapter by Dun lap and 
Koecjel ( 1980) . 

The effective timing of instructional stimuli requires a 
keen awar ene:xs of subtle! ier i students* noo-verbai behavior 
(e q., directj.on of gaz'-, --gree of stereotyped behavior). 
Skillful timing of instructional activities may, therefore, be 
r»een as a siqn of effective comitiuni c at i on between student and 
t eac lie r . 

The 1 ssues di sc:ussed yo far are onl y a few examples of 
questions one may raise with regard to teachincj techniques. For 
mstanre, another area of concern related to communicative 
behavior reAate^ ^o the demands placed upon the student, includ- 
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ing the complsKity, type, and frequency of behaviorB required. 
Much of the «9uccesB of a teaching program depends on how well 
teaching steps are broken down to allow for a step-by-step 
progression, the degree of consistency, und the rate of rein- 
forcement provided. Well designed teaching programs se^m to 
minimize the frequency of aberrant behaviors. (For further 
discussion of these ?ssues, see Gaylord-Ross , 1980). Also, 
certain tasks seem .invariably to trigger more behavior disrup- 
tion.s than others. To some extent, the aberrant behaviors so 
typical of autism may be control l.ad through the careful select- 
ion of teaching strategies. Tantrums, self-injury, and so on 
may even be viewed as communicative when they serve 
attention-getting or escape functions. (For a review of the 
functions of aberrant behavior, see c arr, 1977). Effective 
proQi-amming that minimizes disruptive behavior through prevent- 
ion or i:hrough the teaching of more adequate ways of expression 
or better ways of coping can be viewed as enhancing communicat- 
ion in Its broadest sense, what matters is that the ways of 
expression that are taught are understandable, -.ocially accept- 
able, and not physically harmful or restrictive. Even when 
language skills as such are not the primary focus of educational 
strategies, thoy may serve to improve the interaction between 
the autistic individual and his or her enviromnent and thereby 
enhance comm\ni cation leve\. Careful educational programming 
geared to developmental and learning abilities of an individual 
student may perhaps constitute the greatest contribution to the 
development of effective communication. 
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One of the most persistent and predictable behavior patterns 
exhibited by autistic children is social withdrawal. Specific 
behavior manifestations of withdrawal may include: lack of eye 
contact with social partners, active physical isolation when 
approached by peers, display of tantrums when approached by 
peers, and minimal social initiations (Strain and Fox, in 
press). Of course, autistic children also display a number of 
behavioral deficits and excesses that severely limit the oppor- 
tunity for positive social contact. Those behavioral deficits 
that are particularly problematic include the lack of functional 
speech and the absence of appropriate toy use. Often observed 
behavioral excesses that inhibit positive social contact include 
self-injurious and self-stimulatory behaviors (Strain and Cooke, 
1976) . 

Although the etiology of social witharawal and the accompa- 
nyincj behavioral deficits and excesses is not absolutely clear, 
it is unquestionable that the specialized educational environ- 
ments in which most autistic children are served provide few 
opportunities for social skill acquisition and maintenance. 
Since the vast majority of autistic children are enrolled in 
deve lopmental ly segregated classes, the availability of peers 
foi interaction and social behavior programming is severely 
limited. It &hould be noted also that the level of social 
interaction exhibited by normal preschool and scnool-age child- 
ren is influenced significantly by the 'social skills and re- 
sponsiveness of peers available for interaction (Tremblay, 
Stiain, Hendrickson, and Shores, in pi«s5s). In addition, 
Heiidrickson. Strain, Tremblay, and Shores (1979) have observed 
that the maintenance of behavior change following intervention 
on withdrawn children can be enhanced by integrating these 
younrjstei with socially competent peurs. 
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Regardless of etioldgy, a number of adult-mediated and 
peer-mediated strategies have been employed successfully to 
remediate social withdrawal in severely handicapped and autistic 
children. This chapter will discuss the following topics relat- 
ed to remediating social withdrawal: (a) importance of social 
withdrawal as a handicapping condition; (b) adult-mediated 
interventions; (c) peer-mediated interventions; (d) assessment 
of social behavior interventions; and (e) generalization of 
treatment gains. 

SOCIAL WITHDRAWAL AS A HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

When compared to other areas of curricular programming for 
autistic children, research and development in the area of 
social interaction skills have been minimal. This sjituation is 
both puzzling and disuirbing when one considers tihe typical 
course of social behavior acquisition, as well as the long-term 
consequences of social withdrawal. 

A cursory examination of social behavior development during 
the first two years of life suggests that social withdrawal must 
be considered as one of the most profound forms of developmental 
delay or deviancy exhibited by autistic children (Strain and 
Fox, in press). For example, a number of early appearing re- 
sponse patterns of newborns indicate a predisposition to respond 
selectively to social stimuli. For example, the newborn dis- 
plays an exceptional ability to discriminate between such 
fine-grain phonic differences in adult speech as "b" and "d." 
Similarly, newborns of either sex exhibit a consistent physical 
orientation response toward the direction of female as opposed 
to male voices that are both unfamiliar or familiar. Inter- 
actions between normally developing infants as young as three 
months of age and their caretakers closely match the dialogue 
sttiicture of verbal exchanges between adults. Specifically, 
xrifant and caretaker participate in vocal dialogues character- 
ized by a talk-listen, listen-talk sequence and few interrup- 
tions of one another (Anderson, Vietze, and Dokecki , 1977). 
Even at this early age, it is clear that the infant carefully 
regulates his or her speech to the vocal behavior of social 
partners . 

D'^;r;nq the first few months of life, a paramount rein- 
forcemeni: tor infant behavior is social attention. In studies 
using both familiar and unfamiliar adults* contingent social 
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attention, infante' vocalizations, activity level, and manipula- 
tive responses have been altered systematically (see Rheingold, 
Gewirtz, and Ross, 1959); Weisberg, 1963). 

As the infant begins to babble on a regular basis, rather 
distinct differences emerge in the complexity of these vocaliza- 
tions across social and nonsocial contexts. For example, most 
of the vocal behaviors exhibited by infants as they examine a 
part of their anatomy or a toy are redundant (for example, "ba, 
ba, ba, ba" or "oh, oh, oh") and contain few alterations in 
pitch or volume. In contrast, the vocal behavior of the infant 
in the babbling period is quite complex when a caretaker is 
present, particularly in a face-to-face orientation. Not only 
can one observe fluctuations in the context of speech (for 
example, "ba, da, ga"), but the infant changes the pitch and 
volume of utterances such that one may perceive an "exclamatory" 
or "interrogatory" Labble. 

Toward the end of the first year, infants begin to exhibit 
a predictable stress response when they are removed from the 
presence of one caretaker (usually mother) with whom they have 
developed- a primary attachment (Bowlby, 1969), The literature 
on infant attachment has been characterized by considerable 
theoretical and methodological debate; however, few would argue 
that this transitory social response pattern does not regularly 
occur across child-rearing situations that include both singular 
and mulciple caretaking traditions (Ainsworth, 1963). 

Although the opportunities for peer interaction during the 
first two years of life are often limited, these early social 
encounters do represent quite regularized events. In one of the 
first studies of infant- infant interaction, Buhlsr (1931) found 
that chiMren from 6 to 18 months of age engaged in frequent, 
positive interaction when they were placed together in daily 
play sessions . The majority of the positive contacts were 
composed of sharing responses involving a favorite toy or mate- 
rial. It is important to note that the children were not en- 
couraged in any way to play cooperatively with acn other. In a 
later study of peer-peer interaction among infants, Maudry and 
Nekula (1939) observed a developmental shift in the number of 
positive and r\egative interactions across youngsters 9 to 25 
rronths old. Specifically, dyads of children 9-13 months often 
quarreled over ownership of a toy, whereas interactions ^mong 
children 19-25 months were largely positive. 
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From approximately 12 months onward, children begin to use 
multiple word utterances that are clearly rule-governed. The 
syntax of these two and three word utterances apparently 
developjs without systematic attention applied to either grammat- 
ically correct or incorrect statements (Brown, 1973). 

Taken together, the social behavior developments during a 
child's first two years are remarkable indeed. Auditoty and 
vocal functioning are keenly attuned to the behavior of social 
partners; interactions with age-peers are sought out, and they 
become quite positive; a sophisticated system of verbal commu- 
nication is developing rap^ly; and social attention has a 
profound influence on the child's entire behavior repertoire. 
When these developments are contrasted with the autistic child's 
generalized avoidance of social stimuli, one can readily under- 
stand the clinical and developmental significance of social 
wi thdrawal . 

Not only does social withdrawal represent a dramatic depar- 
ture from the normal course of child development, but this 
behavior pattern is also predictive of long-term, negative 
conseq\iences. Indeed, Hartup (1978) and Strain, Cooke, and 
Apolloni (1976) have observed that social withdrawal during the 
early childhoold years places children at risk in the areas of 
langua- ^ .cquisition, moral values, and socially acceptable 
methods of expressing sexual and aggressive feelings. 

The effects of social withdrawal may also impact on social 
adjustment during adolescence and adulthood. Usjing a retro- 
spective research paradigm, Birren (1944), Frazee (1953), and 
O'Neal and Robins (1958) all documented that a majority of 
adults requiring psychiatric care were described by parents and 
teachers as shy, withdrawn young children. The results of 
several longitudinal studies also indicrte that childhood social 
withdrawal may have negative consequences. Roff, Sells, and 
Golden (1972) found that children described as "loners" during 
the elementary grades eventually were represented disproportion- 
ately in groups of juvenile delinquents, school drop-outs during 
adolescence, and adults who required mental health services. 
Similarly, Robins (1966) observed that socially withdrawn chil- 
dren were more likely than socially skilled children to be 
referred for psychiatric treatment as adults. In summary, social 
withdrawal represents a response pattern that severely limits 
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the child's acquisition of many adaptive behaviors and chus may 
set the occasion for marginal adjustment throughout adolescence 
and adulthood. 



ADULT-MEDIATED INTERVENTIONS 



Of the various strategies employed to remediate social 
withdrawal in severely handicapped And autistic' children, 
adult-mediated social attention has been the most widely used 
approach. In an initial study by Strain and his colleagues 
(Strain, Wiegerink, and Hester, 1975), two severely behaviorally 
handicapped preschool boys were the targets of adult-Mediated 
attention. Each of the boys was identified prior to 18 months 
of age as severely disordered. Both boys exhibited fevv. if any, 
appropriate verbal behaviors, and each was consistently opposi- 
tional to adults' requests and typically engaged in lengthy 
tantrums. The preschool teacher's report that these youngsters 
did not interact positively with peers was confirmed by baseline 
observations. Intervention employed a multiple baseline design 
across play matt.-ials. In this design, differential attention 
from the regular classroom teacher was first applied during play 
with pegs, then during play with blocks, then with an athletic 
ball, and finally during water play. Throughout daily 30-minute 
free-play periods, the boys participated in a randomly deter- 
mined order of play activities. When baseline conditions were 
in effect, the teacher sat the boys down in close proximity to 
each other and the designated play material and then instructed 
them th'-^^ it was time to play together with the particular 
material. No other programmed consequences were in effect. The 
subjects' t^TDical response during baseline was to quickly leave 
the play area and wander about the classroom. During interven- 
tion conditions, the teacher provided occasional verbal prompts 
and social praise for each instance of cooperative activity with 
the play materials. Verbal prompts consioted of statements such 
as, "Pass the block to Steve,'* or "Roll the ball to Tom." Social 
praise events included statements such as, "Good Steve, you 
rolled the ball,'* or "Tom, I like the way you're playing with 
Steve." The intervention resulted in an immediate increase in 
the cooperative play behavior of the target subjects. In fact, 
the boys eventually engaged in cooperative activity for over 90 
percent of the free-play period. 
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In a follow-up i nvesti<jation, Strain and Timm (±974) 
attempted to determine the effects of differential teacher 
attention on tarqet as well as non-target children. The primary 
aub.iect was a foui year-old girl with multiple behavior prob- 
lems. She displayed no functional speech, apparently was not 
aware of potenti^ly dangerous situations, and often behaved as 
if sh'* were deaf and blind. Her parents reported that these 
behaviors were evident prior to her second birthday. The other 
children in the classroom were characterized by a wide variety 
of behavioral deficits. Several youngsters displayed delayed 
language acquisition but no other behavior problems. The re- 
mainder o^ the children were language delayed and also engaged 
in frequent tantrums, oppositional behavior, and self- 
stimulatory activity. During initial baseline assessments in a 
free-play period, it was observed that the children seldom 
engaged in any positive interaction. During the initial inter- 
vention, two graduate students directed highly specific verbal 
praise to any of the class peers who either initiated some 
positive interaction with the target subject cr who responded 
positively to the target subject's social initiations. At this 
time no feedback was given to the target, Martha, regarding her 
behavior. This intervention resulted in an immediate increase 
in the social behavior of the peers toward the target subject 
and a similar increase in Martha^s social behavior. Following a 
return to baseline, in vhich all social praise was terminated, a 
second intervention vas begun. This time Martha was given 
verbal praise each tinr.e she interacted with her peers, and they 
received no specific feedbaci^ on their social behavior. Once 
again, the i nterventi '^n was effective in producing an immediate 
and substantial increase in the level of social behavior exhi- 
bited by both the target subject and her peers. Unlike the 
earlier intervention phase, praise directed to the target sub- 
ject produced a differential increase in the initiated social 
behaviors of the subjects. Specifically, Martha exhibited ap- 
proximately five times the number of social initiations as did 
her peers. This outcome suggests that when failure to initiate 
social contact is the primary presenting problem, then praise 
directed r>pecifically toward the tarqei. child would be the 
I Titerventior^ of choice. 

A.v.iough the results of the Strain and Timm (1974) study 
clearly showed that a social praise intervention may prc^Suce 
positi'/e behavjor change with children wlio are not the diit^ct 
recipier^ts of t.his treatment, a numbei of inpc)itant. applied 
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questions remained unanswered. For example, dc the individual 
behavior repertoires of nonreinf orced children affect the degree 
of tj^atment "spillover*- observed; and do "spillover" effects 
vary as a function of the number of children targeted for treat- 
jrent? A study by Strain, Shores, and Kerr (1976) addressed 
these questions. Three ^ly handicapped preschool boys and 

their seven classr^atea wt. studied. The first subject , ^ Dan, 
was asiiaultive toward his peers and was observed to hit, push, 
and kick them when they were t locking. He was also language 
delayed by approximately two years, and would engage m severe 
tar.trurrs when things would not go his way. During these epi- 
sodes he would bite and scratch himself and others. Dan did 
posses.s an extensive motor^ixa tation repertoire and his behavior 
could be controlled by differential social attention. Hank 
displayed similar, though less intense negative behaviors with 
peers. He often quarreled with and hit peers in his attempts to 
confiscate toys. Like Dan, he was language delayed by approxi- 
mately two yearS/ had a well-developed motor-imitation reper- 
toire, and social praise had been established aa an effective 
intervention strategy. The final target subject. Kicky, dis- 
played a difft. .t pattern of social withdrawal. He would sit 
idly m the corner of the class repeti tiously playing with a toy 
or hunmxng. His imitative repertoire was extremely limited and 
edible remforcers were used to control his behavior in other 
situations. The design of this study was a multiple baseline 
across subjects, combined with a withdrawal of treatment for 
each subject. The temporal sequence in wh. intervention was 
in effect allowed an assessment of dir* and "spillover** 
effects when one and two target children w^re under treatment. 
Because intervention began on each subject at different times, 
it was also possible to aaaesa the behavior of these children aa 
members of a nonreinf orced peer group. The basic treatment 
approach applied in earlier studies was used here, namely« 
differential social attention for positive interaction. In all 
cases, social praise was diractad specifieaXly to that target 
subjects s) who was schedul*»d for intervention on a particular 
day. The results indicated thatt (a) the social praise inter* 
vention produced an immadiata increase in positive social be* 
havior when applied to each i^ub^ect; (b) **spillover'* of treat- 
ment occurred for Dan^ Hank, and fellow clasainat<iis« but not for 
Ricky; (c) negative behaviors by Dan, Hank, aud fellow claaa* 
mate3 were substantially reduced when intervention Was in 
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^ff#ct; and (d> spillover** effects were qrenter when inter- 
vention \i^n applied to two children on the same day, rather than 
one at a tiwe. 

Several behavioral characteristics of the subjects were 
likely responsible for the differential ''spillover'' effects. 
First, it seems likely that l^icky's extreme isolation may well 
have limited his opportunities to observe t.he delivery of social 
praise to other target children when they participated in posi* 
tive interaction. Since "spillover*' effects were dependent upon 
the nonreinforced child imitating the appropriate behavior of 
reinforced subject^s, it is clear that Ricky's poor imitative 
repertoire also cor.tribUT.ed to the lack of indirect effects on 
this child. Finally, Kazain ( 1973) has no,.ed that reinforcement 
delivvsred to target children may act as a cue to nonreinf orced 
subjects that such consequences may be forthcoming if they 
<^r.ciAge in sl?nii^ir behavior?^. Here* it is important to recall 
that sec:- a I praise had been used previously as a potent rein- 
forcerrent a^ent for Dan and Hiink, but not for Ricky, 

In conclui-ion^ the studies on "spillover" of treatment 
effects indicate that such ind:r^,ct treatment may be expected to 
occur if teachers; (a) program indirect consequences for chil* 
dren with some positive social responses in their repertoire? 
(b) select children for indirect, treatment who display imitative 
skills; and (c) select positive consequences for reinforced mnd 
nonremforced children that have a clearly established history 
of controlling behaviors of both <|roups of youngsters w 

In all of the . adult-mediated studies described to this 
point, the removal of proi^rrammed intervention resulted in an 
immediate reduction in the level of positive social behavior by 
all t^rc^et children* Ho maintenance of behavior change was 
observed. Typically, investigators have attempted to program 
for the maintenance of positive social behavioi: change by gtadu« 
ally withdrawing intervention procedures (e,g*, Lovaaa, Freitag* 
Kinder* Rubenstein, Schaeffer» and Simmona, 1964^ Whitman, 
Merourio, and Gaponigri, 1970). In all these studies* the 
withdrawal of treatment vaa independent of the subjects* behav* 
ior. that is» the schedule for fading out the inteirvention vas 
determined on an a priori basis* In an invsstigation by Tiittm, 
Strain, and Ellar |1979), sn alternative, response-dependant 
tactic was used to maintain positive social bshsvior change. 
Th% subjects for this study were three preschool^ags boys who 
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ranged in «9« from 3 y«ar»-10 tnontha to 4 y«ar«*»3 montha. Th% 
flrat two subjects, Richard and Anthony, exhibited delayad 
ian^ua^^ development, frequent tantrums, a variety of stereo- 
typic activities and consistent opposition to adults' requests. 
The third tar^n^subject, Stan, was a normally functioning child 
who displayed Tiifcle/ if any, social interaction with peers. 
The study employed a withdrawal of treatment design with multi- 
ple baseline procedures, 

A combination of verbal and physical prompts, plus verbal 
praise and octtasional physical touches contingent upon positive 
social behaviors w«re employed to increase the boys* level of 
interaction, A small flashlight operated by an observer was 
used to signal the teacher when to deliver prompts and contin- 
gent attention events. Following a permission signal, a prompt 
could be delivered if the target subject was not interacting. 
Following the permission signal and the delivery of a prompt by 
the teacher, a praise extent could be delivered only if the 
subject emitted a positive social behavior. After an initial 
baseline condition in which no programmed intervention was in 
efff^ct, the lead observer issued 30 permission signals during 
5-minute intervention periods. During the second baseline 
condition no prompts or reinforcement events were delivered to 
target subjects. In the initial phase of the second interven- 
tion condition, 30 permission signals during S-minute sessions 
were provided to each child. Systematic withdraws of pr<aBpts 
and continengent attention events was conducted during phase two 
of the second intervention condition. Specifically, if the 
number of social behaviors recorded for a given S-minute session 
equalled or surpassed 75% of the mean frequency o£ positive 
social behavior obtained for that subject during Intervention 1, 
one permission signal was omitted from the next session, if a 
child's behavior did not meet this criterion level, then no 
reduction was mad« in the number of signals given during the 
following session. This respondent^dependent sehttdul* of fading 
was terminated for Anthony when it vas discovered that he was 
unexpectedly leaving the treatment facility. Hie mttmctm of 
trea^ent on the three boys are depicted in Figure 1. 

Figure 1 shows thst the subjects seldosi %ngag«d in any 
positive interaction during Baseline I. negative behaviors 
occurred approximately three times as o^ten as did pdsitive 
behaviors, til^^n the in^msive proii^ting and reinforcement 
procedures were begun in Intervention I, each boy*» positive 
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b^h4viors rapidly increased. A consistent though moderate 
reduction in negative interaction* was noted. W^en the inter- 
vention procedures were terminated during Bsseline M, levels of 
positive behavior declined abruptly. The reinstatement of 
intensive intervention during the initial phase of Intervention 
U produced a level of positive behavior by each subject that 
closely matched the frequency of positive interaction exhibited 
during intervention I. The response*dependent fading employed 
with Bichard and Stan successfully maintained positive social 
behaviors across phase two of ih^ second intervention. During 
the final three days of intervention for these two subjects, 
only one permission signal was given per 5-^minute session. In 
contrast. Figure 1 shows that the response- Independent fading 
employed with Anthony resulted in a rapid deceleration in his 
level of positive social behavior. The results of this study 
suggest that response-dependent fading tactics may be used to 
produce sustained increases the positive social behavior of 
severely handicapped preschool children. In order to employ 
this technique successfully, several logistical issues require 
attention. First, it is likely that teachers could not accu* 
rately implement the response-dependent fading without someone 
to cue their responses to target children. Second, the 
response-dependent fading used with Richard and Stan was a 
lengthy process that continued for approximately nine weeks. 
Thus* it is necessary for practitioners to plan for and commit a 
significant amount of instructional time if a successful fading 
process is to occur. Also, it is possible that other withdrawn 
children would require a more lengthy fading period. 

Without a doubt* the efficiency of adult<^mediated social 
praise as an intervention for social withdrawal has been estab* 
lished. However « the fact that an intervention can increase 
desirable behavior is only part of the information often needed 
by teachers and other on-line personnel. Thsse individuals are 
vitally interested in ^s durability of behavior ehange« in the 
possible changes in children's behavior that are not targeted 
for intervention and in the effects on other children who are 
not receiving said treatment « 

thm issue of behavior change durability as relates to 
adult-^mediated treatment of sevsrely handicapped and autistic 
children has received minimal attehtion* tlhere durability has 
been studied with less severely handicapped populations te^g.^ 
Allen, Hart, Buell, Harris^ and Wolf, 1964^ f inkston, Reese, 
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LttBlanc^ and &a«r, 1973), the evidence 1& largely negative, even 
with fthort«>t«rm £ollow«upt. On* might safely ftssum^, therefore, 
that %^lthout specific programming aimed at response maintenance^ 
only transient behavior change could be expected with autistic 
children. Currently, the systematic, response*dependent fading 
procedure used by Timm, Strain, and Eller (19?9) is the only 
available tactic shown to produce a durable behavior change 
under conditions of minimal adult intervention v In addition to 
issues relatid to treatment durability, practitioners often 
voice a conceri regarding collateral behavior change accompany* 
ing intervention on other behaviors. As Strain and Kerr (1979) 
have noted^ che issues involving collateral behavior change are 
twofold ♦ First, it would be particularly efficient if inter- 
vention could be centered on s few discrete social behaviors and 
simultanecuc changes be observed for other, related fovms of 
interaction. Second, teachers must know whether any undesirable 
behaviors may emerge as a result of increasing the child* s 
positive social contact. For example, as a withdrawn child is 
brought into positive contact with peers, this may set the 
occasion for potential quarrels over toys or materials. 
Although the available evidence on collateral behavior change is 
admittedly sparse, the dsta are quite consistent in pointing to 
positive side«ef fects. For example, in those studies conducted 
by Strain and Timm <1974> and Strain, Cooke, andApolloni (1976) 
the target children exhibited many more negative than positive 
social behaviors during thm initial baseline assessment. 
Although negative behaviors were never intervened on directly, 
these acts always declined when treatments directed et positive 
behaviors viere in effect. Additionally, Hordguist and Bradley 
(1973) found that intervention aimed specifically at improving a 
withdrawn child* s social behavior resulted slso in en increase 
in her verbalizations, which never occurred prior to treatment. 

In no study reported to date has the edult^mediated rein-* 
forcement procedure resulted in the collateral development of 
inappropriate behavior. Viewed together, ^e present data on 
collateral behavior change indicate that teachers might antici^ 
patet (a) an increase in certain positive behaviors that are 
not targeted for treatment: <b) a reduction in certain negative 
social behaviors not specifically treated^ and (c) no increase 
in negative behaviors ae a result of intervention » Regrettably t 
the conditions which enhance collateral behavior change of a 
positive nature are aa yet unknown. Strain and Kerr C19?9) have 
euggesied %ntatively that teachers aighit increase the pro* 
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bability of positive collat#tal •ff<ict« by ••l^cting tar«#t 

b#hiivior« * cooperative xx%% of toys) that are incompatible 

vith the emieeion of problematic responses (e.g., confiscating 
toys) and withholding all attention for thesf negative behav^ 
iors. 

An extremely limited data base is available to ^ answer 
concerns regarding the possible deleterious side effeVj:* of 
adult-mediated reinforcement on class peers who do not receive 
such treatment. It should be noted, however, that the available 
evidence uniformly indicates that only positive side^effects 
accrue. Only two studies. Strain and Timm (1974) and Strain, 
Cooke, and Apolloni (1976) have examined indirect effects of 
treatment with severely disturbed children. In each of these 
efforts, intervention on target children always improved the 
social behavior of nonreinforced children who had some positive 
behavior in their repertoire during baseline assessment. The 
vast majority of the research on indirect effects of treatment 
has involved on-task or academic^oriented behaviors with normal- 
ly developing and mildly handicapped children. For example, 
Kazdin (1973); Christy (197S); and Kasdin, Silverman, and 
Sittler (1975) all report positive behavior change for target 
and nontarget children. 

PEER-MEDIATED INTERVEHTtON 

Although adult«mediated interventions have been repeatedly 
successful in producing positive behavior change with severely 
handicapped and autistic children^ a nun^er of factors has led 
to an increasing interest in peers as treatment agents. 

Firsts when the data from the Strain and Timm (1974) and 
Strain, Cooke^ and Apolloni (1976) studies were reanalysed^ it 
was found that the immediate temporal consequence of reinforce* 
ment delivery was th* t^tmination of child^child interaction* 
That is, the across^day effect of treatment was to increase the 
freguency of targst subjects* interaction* However^ children 
were found to be isolate during the next 10**seeond recording 
period following an •pisode of teacher praise. More recently. 
Walker, Greenwood, Hops, and Todd tl9?9) havo points out that 
adult reinforciMaent nimed specifically at increasing tlMT fre« 
guency of interaction may produce a series of brief interaction 
bouts that bear little roses^lance to the interaction pattoms 
of normally developing children. A second factor affecting the 
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movement toward pe%r«^in«diate<i programming has ba«n tha limited 
maintananca of bahavior changa associat«sd with adult*mediatad 
remfo^xament . A third and most critical factor concarna tha 
logistical faasibility of applying adult-madiatad intarvantion 
in settings whara larga numbara of children require social 
behavior programming. 

A variety of peer^mediated strategies have been developed 
for use with isolate children. Of these* the peer social ini* 
tiation tactic has been the most extensively employed with 
severely hi^ndicapped and autist.ic children. In an initial 
study. Strain, Shores, and Timm (1977) trained two 4- year-old 
a<je*peers to serve as intervention agents with six severely 
handicapped preschool boys. The target children ranged in IQ 
from 30 to S8, and each displayed a wide variety of inappropri- 
ate and bizarre behaviors. Four 20-minute training sessions 
were conducted with each of the nonhandi capped age-peers during 
whixh they learned and rehearsed a number of verbal and motoric 



behaviors to engage the target children in social play. First, 
the peers learned to initiate play by emitting phrases such as, 
'*Come play/ '*Let*s play school," and "Let's play ball," Next, 
they were taught to engage in those motor behaviors that would 
naturally accompany the verbal play overtures. For eitample^ the 
peers would say, **Let's play ball/' and then roll a ball to the 
eHpenmenter . Each session contained 30 discrete opportunities 
to practice appropriate initiations. On half of these occasions 
the experimenter would ignore the child* s overture for 10 sec* 
onds and then say* **Sometimes children will not want to play at 
first, but you need to keep asking them to play;** During an 
initial baseline periods the six target subjects rarely engaged 
in any positive interaction while their age^peers initiated only 
occasional social behaviors toward them. Mhen the peers were 
first instructed to play with the target subjects, two outcomes 
were observed. Firsts each target subject^ a reaponaea to ini«> 
tiationa immediately increased^ and, second* . the positive 
initiationa of all but one child increaaed also. Treatment 
effects were replicated during aubaequent return to baaeline 
(low levels of initiationa) and intervention phases. Die one 
subject whose level of initiations did not increase was ttiore 
severely lanauag# delayed than hia peera and had only a three* 
word vocabulary C^Vea,** ^Uo,^ and ^Mommy**) which he did not 
necesftarily use on appropriate occasiona. 
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To d«ti>rinin# whether th« eff^cta produced by this p##r* 
mediated intervention would gener^liz^ to another setting and 
maintain acroas a short time* span, Strain (1977) conducted a 
syateruatic replication of the Strain, et al. (1977) procedures. 
Thre« presehool-age boya vera treated by one norwally developing 
age*peer. The target children had IQ^s of SS, 47, and 50 and 
ranged in age from 43 to 51 months old. The children's express- 
ive language development was at a l-year*old level and they w<^re 
observed to be extremely oppositional to adults* requests* ;?wo 
of the boys Were echolalic and self ♦stimulatory . A peer train- 
ing approach identical to that used by Strain et al. {1977) was 
employed. Intervention sessions in the withdrawal*-of* treatment 
design took place in a small playroom, and generalization v^as 
assessed by observing the subjects io * regular free-play period 
in their classroom with the peer trainer absent* Maintenance of 
behavior change across time was assessed by conducting observa- 
tions m the subjects* classroom immediately or 23 hours after 
:^ntervention, Data from both intervention and generalization 
sessions shoved an increase in social responding with peer 
trainer mterventicn For two of the subjects, a 5-fold in- 
crease in the frequency of positive social behavior obtained 
during treatment sessions. The remaining child* s level of 
positive social behavior increased from an average of one posi-* 
live behavior per S^minute session to an average of 4 per sea- 
sion. For the first two children, an increase in positive 
social behavior was also observed in the generalisation session. 
Here« the children were responding at t:wice the level observed 
during baseline. The child who warn affected miniittally in the 
treatment setting showed no sign of generalised behavior change. 
^Maintenance effects were noted also for the first two children, 
as no differences in performance were noted for generalisation 
sessions that occurred itmnediately after treitttnent or 23 houra 
later. 

the differential reftponsiv«n4as of these sub J acta to the 
intervention procedures highlights the need for more extenaiv* 
and fine-grain behavioral asaesiments of aoeial withdre^el^ 
From the present da|^«yateiii» it im only poaaible to eey that 
the child who showed little inq^ro^/ement had a lover baseline 
level df positive social behavior than his peer*. However^ 
other behavioral eharacterlatica may have operated to diminish 
treatment effects with this child, for example, this youngster 
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•nqaq^d in n high rat# of ««lf«ttimul«tory activity and on 
occasion ha would acraam loudly vhan a paar intarruptad hi a 
bahavior. 



Nora dlract avidanca of tha intaractlon batwaan tha inap* 
propriata bahavlora of autiatic childran and tha impact of paar 
social in4.tiationa has baan providad by Ragland, Karr, and 
Strain (1976). When cofnparad to childran traatad in aarliar 
atudiaa of pa^r social initiations* tha subjacts in this invast* 
igation an^a^ad in mora activa withdrawal from paars and adults 
and mora axtensiva forms of bi^arra bahavior. Tha first sub- 
ject, Sally, had a maasurad IQ of 3S. She was echolalic^ fra« 
quentiy avoaded eye contact, and an^a^ad in lint^'pickmg. object 
twirling, and scratching of h^trsalf. Tha second child. Damn, 
was a 9«^yaar«^old boy who attained a Vinaland Social Maturity 
Scale score of months. His speech was unintelligible and he 
continually engaged in some form of salf*stimulation, including 
thumb sucking, twirling objects, finger* tapping, snd tongue* 
clicking. The final subject, Dennis, was a 9«yaar«old boy who 
attained an score of 64. He had a history of petit mal 
seizures and bizarre verbalizations. At the time he participa* 
ted in the peer-mediataci treatment, Dennis' primary verbal 
behavior involved his fantasy of being a car. Alao« Dennis was 
observed to bite and pinch himself when adults made raguasts of 
him. The peer trainer in thia study was a 10-yaar*old boy who 
was enrolled in a class for childran with learning and behavior 
problems. He had a long history of academic failure and disrupt 
tiva classroom behavior. Howavar, ha was a child with except 
tional social skills and Ka got along quite vail wi^ his pears. 
A peer training approach similar to that used in aarliar studio i 
was employed. Ona important change was made. When the aKpari*> 
menter did not respond poaitivaly to initiations by tha peer 
trainer, she exhibited soma of tha salf^stimulatory and avoid* 
anca behavior typical of tha targat aubjacta« Tha daaign am« 
ployad waa a withdirawal of traatmant tactic Mith multipla baaa^ 
lina procaduraa. In o^ar worda^ intarvantlon i#aa bagun and 
tarminatad at diffarant timaa for aaeh child* Tha initial 
bai^alina phaaa indicated that Sally angagad in no poaitiva or 
negative aocial bahaviora . Darrin participatad in approximately 
three times tha nusibar of iMgativa as oppoaad to poaitiva bahav«» 
iora during tha initial baseline^ DanniSt on ^a other hand» 
engaged in an agual nusibar of poaitiva and nagativa bahaviora. 
Tha onaat of paar aocial initiationt piroducad an iMS(idiata 
incraaaa in poaitiva aocial bahavior by aaeh aubjaet« tn raturn 
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to b«s«Un# and «ub««qu#nt int#tv«ntion condition*, this tr^at^ 
ment effect was r#plic4t«dv B«»4d«s incr#«s# in positive 
responding, th* social initiation trsstir^nt had a t«nd«ncy to 
^ncir#aa% nagativ# interaction* by Sally and Darrin, aapscially 
during th« first sevari|l days of sach intsrvsntion phasa* 
Observsrs in tha play setting reported that the pser trainar 
often interrupted Sally and Dairin while they were engaging in 
some self-atimulatory activity. When this happened, these 
children would oftsn scream, run away, or push tha paer aside. 
After th^ first day that this situation occurrad, the axperiman* 
ter made sure to remind tha pser after each session that soma* 
times children would respond in this way* 

In a final study using paer^mediated traatmant. Strair. 
Kerr, and Pagland (1979) attempted to compare the ef factaveness 
of two treatment tactics: peer social initiations, snd pear 
prompting and social reinforcement. Four elementary^age chil* 
dren served as target subjects. £srl was a 9«year*old boy with 
an ig acore of 38 who wae first seen at a psychiatric facility 
at age three, kt the time of the study ♦ he was not toilet 
traaned, often cried for long periods of time* and was observed 
to engage in a high rate of self -^stimulatory activity. Most of 
his verbal behavior consisted of calling hi a own name. Sue was 
a 10*yesr*old girl who was echolalic, eutremely oppositional to 
adults* requests, and observed to tantrum when approached by 
peers. Tom was a 10-year^old boy with a tested Ift of 44 who 
engaged in a high rate of self •atimulatory behavior and unintel-^ 
ligible verbalisations. The final subject, Carl, was a 10*year- 
old boy who was desc«|bed as hyperactive and non*responsive to 
adults* requests* During a typical free-^play period he would 
pull fabric from the carpet, alap a ball against the wall, and 
giggle. 

Half of the peer training was identical to that employed by 
Ragland, Kerr, and Strain (1^78), while the remaining portion 
taught the peer a proo^ting end reinforcement strategy. Re¥e« 
the experimenter told the peer that he would be getting two of 
the children at a time to play with each o^er^ The poet was 
instructed to rehearse such prompting stetemente as, ***oll tiie 
ball to Carl,* "Give Sue e block,* and *Pueh the truck to tarl." 
Later, the peer began to practice such praise statements as 
••Good, Tom. That^s the way te playt'^ and '•Very nice, Carl** 
The investigati^ employed two teparate withdrawel-of^treatment 
designs {MkC end ACMH), wi^ two eub|eete exposed to each order 
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of treatment. Sut und C^rl composed one dyad and Tom and Earl 
the other. During the first intervention phase, the prompting 
and reinforcement treatment was applied to Sue and Carl, and 
peer social initiation for Ti*n and Earl. These treatments were 
later reversed. A general! Eat ion assessment was conducted each 
day 23 hours after intervention. The findings suggest thatt 
(a) both treatment procedures resulted in an immediate increase 
iti the level of positive social behavior by each dhild; (b) a 
comparable behavior change was associated with the two treatment 
procedures; and (c) no generalized behavior change was associ- 
ated with eithir treatment procedure. 

It has been well established that peer-mediated interven- 
tions can alter the frequency of positive social behaviors 
erfiitted by seriously disturbed and autistic children. However, 
it would be unreasonable to expect peer*mediated initiations to 
be equally effective with every child. It seems likely that a 
chiid*s entry level behavior repertoire may inhibit or enhance 
the effects of intervention. Although sufficient research into 
the precise nature and function of mediating subject variables 
has yet to be done, it seems important to note them nonetheless. 

Several studies using the social initiation treatment have 
found a direct relationship between initial baseline performance 
And the effectiveness of treatment {Strain, 1977; Strain et 
al., 19*77). Specifically, withdrawn children who displayed 
lower bajieline levels of positive social behavior were less 
responsive to treatment than youngsters with a relatively higher 
baseline performance. However* when the social initiation 
treatment was applied to children who engaged in a high level of 
self-stimulatory activity, no relationship was noted between 
subjects' initial baseline performance and treatment outcomes 
(e.g*, Ragland et al., 1978; Strain, Rerr, and l^agland, 1979). 
One possible explanation for these divergent findings is that 
self •stimulatory behavior may compete with or mask an existing 
social repertoire* 

Other components of a child* a nonsocial repertoire may also 
affect the degree of behavior change associated with peer social 
initiations. For example, Curalnick (1976) has suggested that 
imitative skills represent a critical prereguisite for success* 
ful peer-mediated treatment. Also a number of investigators 
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htv€ in<l4cat#d that appropriate toy and matarial u«a can impact 
significantly on Intarvantion effectiveness (Allen, Turner, and 
Everett, 1970; -.polioni and Cooka , 1978). 

ASSESSMENT AND TREATMENT EVALUATION 

In the ina^ority of intervention research, rate or frequency 
jf tjlobal interaction categories has been used to identify 
^ withdrawn children and monitor the effects of treatment. 
Typical categories of interaction include ^'positive motor- 
gestural/- "positive vocal-verbal/* and "positive social be- 
havior,*' While it IS true that global response categories have 
prcv«n to be sensitiva to treatment effects, they provide little 
*r»t : rir:6T.:.on lor on-line personnel regarding what to teach. 

f 

l<ecer.tlY^ *i nuiTiber of attempts have been* made to specify 
these positive serial behaviors of preschool-age Children that 
ee*: the cccas.cn for reciprocal social interaction. Tremblay. 
Strain, Hendrickson, and Shores <in preaa) studied the social 
interactions of 61 preschool children over a 2-inonth period 
cbsetv\ng ea cluld for a total of 60 minutes. Using a 
:4-cate^^ry sy- observation, these authors report that the 
fcllow.ng social initiations were followed more than 50 percent 
of the tiTTie by a positive response froni an interacting peer: 
(41) F:ough and Tumble Play, {b) Share, (c) Flay Orgtaniser <e.g., 
"Let*6 play ball''), (d) Physical Assistance, <e) Affection, 
and (f ) Question, 

The8\,satT\e authors also conducted a follow-^up observational 
r>tudy on the ten highest and lowest level interactors among the 
original group of 61 childten rTretnblay, Strain. Hendrickeon* 
and Shores^ 1979). The primary aim of thie study was to provide 
a thorough assessment of the behaviors, engaged In by prejichooi 
children following positive social initiations. Onc« again, a 
total of 60 minutee of data were collected for each ch^id. The 
results indicated that the overwhelming majority of res|>onses to 
initiations was composed of two Citegoriet of activity^ Tho 
first category was described am ^responding in kind.* th^t is* 
if a child received a Shafe initiation^ it was guite likaly that 
he or she would reciprocate with a Share behavior. th% other 
fteguently occurring response category was describod as 
^Complinnoe."' tor example^ if a youngstar initiated a Play 
Organiser such as, "Let*s play trucks^** the peer might well say» 
"Okay, ** and proceed to collect sevoral tracks • 
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Th« results from th%«tt two obs«rviition*l studies hsvs b%%n 
•ifiployed in recsnt trMtosnt studiss as both tsrqr^t bshaviors 
for stv«rs]y hsndicspp^d childrsn snd as components of s social 
initiation lntsrva*>tion. Data from thssa efforts indicate that 
social Initiations such as Play Organizer, Share, Rough and 
Tumble FUy« and Physical Assistance can set the occasion for 
positiv«i social behavior by withdrawn preschool*^ age children 
(Kenarickson, Strain. Tremblay, and Shores, 1979). Moreover, 
generalization data on several of the youngsters show across- 
$%ftting and across*tiroe treatment gains when the aforementioned 
social initiations were used by nonhandicapped children as 
approiich behaviors. 

Whereas some data arir now available to empirically select 
treatment targets and intervention procedures, only anecdotal 
rsports now addrsss the critical treatment evaluation issue of 
intervention effects on peer trainers. This issue is certainly 
brought into focus when target children msy engage in negative, 
possibly threatening behavior toward peer trainers. In one 
study, Pagland et. al, (1978) have indicated that their peer 
trainer was reported by his teachers to engage in improved 
classroom and bus riding behavior during the course of the 
study. 

Although there is no clear evidence on which to judge the 
positive or negative effects of socaal behavior interventions on 
' peer trainers, a wealth of information points to the benefits 
that accrue to peers who function as academic tutors (Allen, 
1976). It appears that both same^age and croee^age instruction- 
al programs result in. academic gains for tutors that closely 
match those demoristrated by tutees* In the area of social 
behavior training, it would seem appropriate to monitor both the 
social behavior and social status of peer trainers. Also, the 
self ^evaluations of peer trainers could well provide a valuable 
data source for th# total evaluation of peer«^mediated inter* 
ventions. 

MAIHTCHXNC& ia«> GEMSRALXZATIOH OF BERAVtOR CHMIGE 

The maintenance of social behavior change across tine and 
the generalisation of effecta to naif social partners^ pl*y 
objects^ and settings have baan most difficult to achieve* With 
the exception of fihdinga by timm at al« (1979)« it iiould ttp^^r 
that the peer^mediated ao<&iml initiittion treataont ia ||iora 




likely to result in behavior meintenence tnd genereliietion then 
edult*mediated treatment. Yet, it ia doubtful that the poaitive 
Bocial behavior exhibited during ITollow-up or in generalisation 
setting: ripreaenta a clinically acceptable level of interact 
tion, A number of environmental and treatment-related variables 
aeem important to understanding the minimal maintenance and 
generalization demonstrated by severely handicapped and autistic 
children. 

First, the social envirownents in which maintenance and 
generalization have been assessed did not provide socially 
responsive partners. Wost often,, the severely handicapped and 
autistic children were returned to nonintegrated settings with 
peers who could be expected to ignore, overtly puniah* and 
quickly extinguish any positive overtures by treated children. 
Not only is this situation a severe test of maintenance and 
generalisation, but it may also be an inappropriate assesament 
technique. However, the mere integration of socially competent 
children with isolate youngsters will not automatically result 
m any post- treatment behavior change. A considerable body of 
research has established that in settings where socially with- 
drawn and socially competent children ere integrated, the 
socially skilled children do not interact with lesa-skilled 
peers (Porter, jftamsey, Tremblay, lacobbo, and Crawley, l$t8; 
Ray, W74; Strain, 11977). Even when socially Cw:^'>etent chil- 
dren have participated in the training of ^ithdrivwn classmates^ 
they tend not to interact with these youngsters when socially 
skilled children are available in the setting (Peck, Apolloni, 
Cooke, and Cooke, 1976). Strain and Fox {in press) have noted 
that the isolation of handicapped children in integrated set- 
tings is not necessarily the result of overt rejection but more 
often represents a choice made by nonhandi capped ohlldi^en to 
interact with established friends. Thus^ it may be necessary to 
alter the entire social ecology and friendship network in a 
classroom if maintenance and generalisation of treatment ^ains 
ere to obtain. 

The lack of maintenance and generalisation may also be 
attributed in part to the limited range of social behaviors 
targeted for chiufige with severely handicapped and autistic 
children. Intervention efforts have been limited to (a) in« 
creasing children's responsiveness to social initiations; (b> 
increasing various 'motor and verbal responses relevant to coop*^ 
erative playj and ic) setting the occasion for imitation of 
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pocfitive social behaviors* A recent r^viaw of social skills 
training (Van Hassait, Hitrson, Whitehili, and Ballack, 1979) 

Indicates that isolate children will likely not exhibit long* 
tern behavior change without systematic training of multiple 
social skills, those observational studies by Tremblay and her 
colleagues (Tremblay* Strain, Heiidrickson, and Shores, in press) 
have provided some initial information on critical social behav* 
lors by preschooi^-age children* With ^lementary-age youngsters, 
Eeardon, Hersen, Bellack, and Foley (1978) have identified six 
social skills that characterize the behaviors of highly conspe- 
tent versus less competent children: (a) shorter latency to 
re«^pond to lociai ini tiations; (b) use of more lesngthy utter- 
ances; (c) display of rr.cre appropriate affectj (d> more sponta* 
neous social initiations to social partners; (e) more lengthy 
responses to social initiations; and (f) more ^qu^jsts for 
information from social partners. Obviously, chose social 
akills identified by observational research ren\ .s:ent a signifi- 
cant proure*tnming challenge. Considerable f. analyses must 
precede the incorporation of multiple sociir skills into inter* 
vention efforts. 4 



Whereas preceding sections of this paper offer a rather 
straightforward report of research findings^ this section repre- 
sents a mere personal and speculative assessment of social 



children, ^^any of the following comments may well become out* 
dAthd cur information base rapidly expands. 

1. Social withdrawal represents a pattern of behavior 
that sets the occasion for immediate and long-* term 
negative consequenc|it* • Withdrawn children are partic- 
uiarly handicapped in acquiring language* social, and 
some Cognitive skills* Moreover, social withdrawal in 
th* early childhood years may result in minimal social 
adjustment during adolescence and adulthood^ In fact, 
the ai ngl% mo.st powerful predi ctor of adult mental 
health problems is childhood social withdrawal. 

1. Compared to other areas of instructional programming 
for severely handicapped and autistic children* mini- 
ma I research and development have been conducted on 
social interaction. Currently, there are no validated 
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instructionul programs avaiUble to classroom t%ach* 
<ers. At bast, there ara acattarad rasearch raporta 
that typically do not dascriba day-to-day instruc- 
taonal procaduraa in tha detail nacassary for wida- 
spraad laplication. Moraovar, whiia faw would argua 
tha intarnal validity of thaaa raports, tha damonatra- 
tion of positiva bahavior changa haa involvad vary faw 
childran. Ona rasaarch program is now fundad by tha 
U. S* Offica of Spacial Education to davaiop auch an 
instructional program with aavaraly handicapped chil* 
dten {SC1I> Yaar End Report, 1979). 

3. Prompting and reinforcement mediated by adults is a 
proven intervention package with severely handicapped 
and autistic children. With target children who 
demons:ti\^te some positive behaviors prior to interven- 
tion, kt "spillover^^ of treatment effect on nonreln- 
forced youngsters may be observed. Also, current 
information indicates that there are no negative side 
effects on children in tha setting who do not receive 
such intervention. Finally, when the adult-mediated 
treatment haa been applied to children who exhibit 
negative responses to peers^ these behaviors have been 
treated effectively by prompting and reinforcing 
positive and incompatible social behaviors. 

4. There appears to be a direct relationahlp between the 
degree of social withdrawal and the effectiveness of 
the adult*mediated prompting and reinforcement treat* 
ment. - Children who display no positive responses 
during baseline aasessment may require more elaborate 
<e.g.^ direct shaping) intervention procedures* 
However, it must be emphasised that a technology to 
predict which children will or will tion be good candi* 
dates for any sociel behavior treatment is non*- 
existent^ 

5. In only one study (irimm et al., 1979) has the adult^ 
medi ated intervention package resulted in a mainte^ 
nance of effects under conditions of minimal teacher 
involvement. In this study a response^dependent 
fading procedur was used to systematically reduce the 
level of intervention. 



6. In addition to thm lack of 9«n«rall£atiOA atsociat^d 
with adult^m^diatad prompting and rainforcamant, 
aavaral othar factora alao limit tha afficacy of thia 
traatmant approach* for axampla, conditional proba- 
bility analyaaa of tha Strain and Timrn (1974) and 
Strain, Cooka, and Apolloni (1976) data indicata that 
tha iinmadiata tamporal conaaquanca of rainforcamant 
dalivary waa a tarmination of child^child intaraction. 
Also, in aattinga whara taachara ara raaponaibla for 
tha aocial bahavior training of aavaral withdrawn 
childran, tha logiatical faasibllity of adult-madiatad 

* intarvantion ia aavaraly limitad. 

7. In tha araa of paar-madiatad traatmant, tha aocial 
initiation intarvantion has baan usad succaaafully 
with praschool and achool-aga childran dascribad aa 
savaraly handicappad and autistic. 

8. Comparad to adult-^madiatad traatmant. tha paar social 
initiation approach haa baan asaociatad with an aqiual 
amount of immediata bahavior changa and battar mainta* 

nanca tnd ganaralization of af facts. 

9. No claar data ara avai labia by which to judga tha 
effacts of tha social initiation traatmant on paar 
trainars. In futura raaaarch af forts thara is a 
critical naad to thoroughly assass both trainar and 
trainaa bahavior^ ' It should ba racallad, howavar, 
that anacdotal raporta from social int^rvantions ^and 
data from acadamic rasaarch claarly point to positiva 
outcomas for trainars* 

10. Ralativaly littla information ia now avai labia upon 
which to ampirlcally salact targat^ bahaviora for 
intarvantion #fforta. Whila aoma racant obaarvational 
atudi^s hava baan daalgnad to idantify functional 
social akillrt tha ^aation of what to taaoh 4a f*r 
from baing answarad. thia situation ia particularly 
problamatic whan alamantary^aga children ara idanti'* 
fi#d for traatmant. 

mmnt •tfmcf «»y, in p*rt, b* •ttributtd t6 th» •oei»l* 
ly \ins«apotttiv«« nonint««rftt*d tttiucationjil Mttlnv* in 
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which mwfly h«ndic«pp*d und autifttic children *r* 
oft«n •nroll«d* Oth^r factors whlc^v may alto* contri^ 
but* to th<t lack of maint«nanca and ganaralisation 
includet (a) a high rata of aalf^ttimulatory ba« 
havior; (b) poor toy uaa akills; and (c) a priori 
•alaction of traatmant targata. 

12. Tha ftdult and paar madiatad intarvantiona hava baan 
ampirically damonatratad to ba affactiva with childran 
ranging from thraa to twalva yaara of aga^ and from 
mildly to aavaraly handicappad« and who rapraaant tha 
following diagnostic labala and catagoriaa of axcap* 
tionality; mantally ratardad, amotionally diaturbad^ 
autistic^ multiply handicappad, and laarning diaablad. 
Not only hava thaaa procaduraa baan an^loyad auccaaa-- 
fully with a wida variaty of childran, but tha pat* 
tarna and nagnituda of bahavior changa hava baan quita 
comparabla acroaa handicapping conditiona and dagraaa 
of aavarity. What haa diatinguiahad childran who hava 
damonatratad a tranaiant incraaaa in nagativa ba«^ 
haviora during paar intarvantiona la a high rata of 
aalf^^atimulatory bahavior. 

13. Finally^ graat prograaa haa baan mag^a in tha traatmant 
of aocial withdrawal in tha laat dacada. Continued 
raaaarch and davalopmant can only raault ih mora 
adaptiva and plaaaurabla aocial axpariancaa for um^ 
varaly handicappad and autiatic childran. 
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THE TEACHER'S PERSKCIIVEt 
THK STRIGGLE TO HtOVtDE Ql?AUTY EDUCATION TO AUTISTIC CHILDREN 
lUlkryti Novtmttliy and ndMf Skmn 
OtkoU Comity Sdioob iMdtpindMt Sdiool thitrkt 917 



Educators who t^ach autistic child^an in ths public schools 
nr* in a quandary. During th* past dscada, program authorities 
havs gensrally racomm^ndsd that tha most appropriate curricula 
for autistic students involve the teaching of watching, aorting, 
discrimination of common objects, and total communication --con* 
ducted primarily within a one*to*^one discrete trial format. On 
the basia of this view, teachers have collected a great deal of 
data to evaluate the effectiveness of these methods. How, 
however, programmatic leadership in the field is beginning to 
assert that the instructional content advocated over the past 
ten years may be neither functional nor appropriate to the needs 
of autistic children and, indeed* may present obstacles to 
generalisation of skills. This h^s prompted considerable self« 
questioning among teachers who had followed the earlier reccm-* 
mendations. While more comprehensive and functional curricula 
may be beginning to emerge, educators of autistic and other 
severely handicapped populations still face a serious set of 
problems « 

This psper will first outline the special education consid* 
erations that are particularly germaine to the behavioral char« 
acteri sties of autistic children and youth. Then, with those 
considerations in mind» the authors will present three major 
issues concerning the current state of knowledge in public 
school programming V We will discuss the variables concerning 
each issue and will offer possible solutions atid future research 
consideratione. these issues concern: (a) the setting where 
the educational process should most appropriately take place^ 

(b) the curriculum content appropriate for sutlsttc children,. 

(c) adminiatration of these progriMs^ snd C^) whst public sth^l 
teachers should reasonably be expected to aec^Mplish ragairdlng 
educational programming. 
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CHAftACT£EISTICS REQUIRING IWIOVATIVE EDUCATIONAL STRATEGIES 



The autistic child brina» to th« cl««ieroom a uni<jue «t of 
behavioral charactanLStxca that aie often difficult for teachers 
to comprehend. There is such a wade range of skill development 
and intellectual functioning within this population that it is 
impossible to provide a general ^^program" to tneet their individ* 
uai needs. The children exhibit severe language deficits, un* 
even skill development, extreme behavior problems and other 
disabilities in learning and relating to others. Any of these 
may occur in various combinations and degrees not only in indi* 
vidual children but within the classroom population, Program- 
ming for such diverse needs is complicated, yet many innovative 
teachers have accomplished it. 

Disruptive behaviors such as tantrumming, aggressive acts« 
and occasionally, self-abusive behavior, create major problems 
jn the cia5>»roont, interrupting the? education of the di sruptive 
child as well as tho&e around him. These problems must be 
promptly and eff^vctively eliminated in order to maintain a 
positive iearnin<| envi ronn-.ent and to engender staff cooperation* 
Utiderstanding and identifying the variables* that may be control*^ 
iing disruptive behavior, while not easy* are critical in dasign^ 
ing procjran.s that will alter these behaviors and allow develop- 
ment of functional skills. Teachers attempt to arrange the 
environment so that reinforcement is contingent on engaging in 
adaptive tasks that are incompatible with disruptive behaviors. 
Typically, autistic children are unresponsive to normal social 
contingencies or reinforcers available in the classroom (Dunlap« 
Koegsl, and Egel, 1979). Thus finding reinforcers that provide 
incentives for the children is an endless tesit. 

Self- stimulation^ another common behavior characteristic, 
takes many forms in severely handicapped populations, ««gw 
finger flicking, rocking. It is not a problem unique to au^ism^ 
yet its persistence and incompatibility with adsptive learning 
is more marked in these children than in those with other dis^^ 
abilities (Koegel and Covert, 1^72). Self^stimulation inter^ 
fares with learning new skills and must be controlled before 
adaptive behaviors can be learned* Even if the teacher* a inter* ^ 
vention is parti elly effective^ the interfering behavior vill 
most likely recur, although less frequently. Thus, intervention 
becomes an ongoing process throughout ths chil^l^s educmtion. 
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Stimulus ov%r«sl«ctivity it ii b«haviot*l ph#nom«M« id«nti« 
fimd in autistic and ssvsrsly rstardsd childrsn (Lovaas* 
SchrsibJfian, Kosgel, and R«hm, 1971). It r«f€rs to th% limited 
ability to attend to mot^ than om fsaturs of s stimulu;^ com- 
plex. This restricted ability is ffore apparent in low* function* 
ing children and interferes with normal learning. Some research*^ 
ers have speculated that stimulus overselectivity i3 responsible 
for many of the autistic child*» behavioral characteristics. 
These includej interference with the development of social 
behaviors (Kutter, 1978), inability to generalise (Rincover and 
Koegel, 197S) and inability to benefit from observational learn^ 
ing (Varni. 1979). It has also been suggested that severe 
language deficits itay be related to the limited ability of an 
autistic child to respond to environmental input (Lovaas, et 
al . , 1971 ) , Methods have been developed to deal with this 
problem by reducing the irrelevant features m a task and en- 
hancing r.he critical elements (£tzel and LeBlanc^ 1979; 
Schreibman, 1975). Teachers must be very familiar with these 
methods before they can use tht&m effectively. It is often time 
consuming to use them and there is no guarantee that the child 
will learn to respond t<^|^elevant features within a given stim- 
ulus dimension, nor that the learned performance will gener* 
a I i xe . 

The autistic child* » inability to generalize and maintain 
educational gains Is one of the main dileimnas faced by teachers 
and parents. Cains made in one setting seldom transfer directly 
to different environmente fLovaas. 1973). The practical impli* 
cations of such problems are apparent as teachers and parents 
daily encounter discrepencies in a child*s performance at school 
and at home. Identification of variables affecting lack of 
generalization have led researchers to look at the role of 
stimulus overselectivity and the narrow limits that it may place 
on a Chi id* s ability to perceive similarities or differences 
between environments and teachers (l^incover and Koegel^ 1977)* 
l^ecent research has suggested stimulus control methods and 
response generalization strategies to facilitate generalisation 
in working with autistic children* as shown in the chapter by 
Carr<19eO), 
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APPROPRIATE PROGRAMS AHD EOUCATIOWAL SETTINGS 



Autistic children fmil to Uarn wh*n pUc^d in Ur^^ groups 
taught with trtditionml trim! and •rror methods. Uneven skill 
dsvslopw^int snd idiosynctiitic Usrning patterns poft# s unique 
chsllen9#. Th#y 4r# a lss« homug#n#ou« group than thoaa train*^ 
abla mantally ratardad atudanta obaatvad by tha authors in most 
school sattings. All handicappW childran raguira individual 
aducational plans, but sevaraly handicappad childran, including 
thosa with autism, raquira avan mora spacialitad prograiwaing, 
Taachars design spacific strategias for aach child; a,g,, intra- 
stimulus prompts, varying tha intar-trial intarval (Dunlap and 
Koegal, 1980), changing tha raanforcamant schadula* In ordar to 
maka data-basad program dacisions, tha taacher must davalop an 
objactiva evaluation system. Data on progress in learning 
adaptive behavior, as wall as on the occurrence of specific* 
problems (e.g., self«abuse« stereotypic behaviors, aggreasion), 
help the teacher identify which of multiple possible variables 
might be influencing tha child*s behavior and learning. The 
Chi Id* s needs, as they are indicated by these variables, will 
help parents and teachers decide on appropriate educational 
settings. However, wherever this setting may be, it must be 
highly structured and must allow for specialized programming. 
The importance of providing a well-structured environment to 
enhance learning and reduce the disruptive behaviors of autistic 
children is well established (Bartak, 1978^ Schopler, 1971). 

C I i n J c a I Ra »a arch_ Sett ing vs. Public School Settin g 

The unique needs of autistic children raise the ques^ion of 
whether it is possible successfully to transfer techniques and 
methods that have been researched solely in clinical settings to 
a public school classroom. Staffing patterns in public school 
programs for autistic children provide about one adult par two 
to three children, while laboratory clsssrooms often have a 
one-to*oV teacher-student ratio. Often such olinicsl setting 
have far mora funds for equipment and instructional materials 
than are ^available to public school classrooms. Programs run by 
resaarch institutes hava far greatar access to consultants end 
support services than do public school progrsms. All of these 
considerations suggest that a grast daal more applisd research 
in piiblic schools is naadad to determina practical and effectiva 
methods for public school classrooms. 
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Pub He Law 94-142 t^qaiits that handicapped students b« 
C'ducated in the »»me building «nd use the seme faciXities as 
their ncnhandicapped peera, wheiever possible. The spirit of 
the law appears to be that handicapped students c^n benefit from 
contact with their nonhandi capped peers, as opposed to total 
isolaticn in clas«rcc»s for students with similar needs and 
fekUl levels. Although ther« is considerable social support for 
integrating autistic children, objective evidence has yet to 
verify that any benefits accrue froff such an expericzice. Since 
rr.cst autistic students do net benefit from incidental learning, 
th<^re is still further doubt about the validity of such an 
approach. If autistic children are to make social gains through 
ccr.tact or education in an integrated setting, the nyuestion of 
exactly hew to injplement integration arises. Are peer tutors 
the most effective starting point, or should the autistic child 
be placed in a regular cUssrocm through a graduated time in* 
crease rfiethod? What grade classroom would provide an optimally 
successful environment? What special training would general 
education teachers need to integrate autistic children in their 
c;A.^sroorr:<r? Research on other handicapped populations suggests 
ways 4n which children have been effectively integrated (Voelt*, 
1980), tut a systematic method to execute this process for the 
autis^tic population has yet to be developed. At best, decisions 
concerning integration are arbitrary. An empirically derived 
frarrieworK explicating a continuum of integration procedures is a 
major neod. 

CUPRICULUM COHCEI^S 

Early in the development of public school progrsms for 
autistic children, many classroom teachers had dotibts about the 
arbitrary skills that they were ur^ed to teach* Indaad, it is 
increasingly clear that there is little empirical basis tt>t 
deciding what should be tatight. It is haeoming apparent that 
teachers should emphasise skills that wrill be functional in the 
least restrictive, non-institutional environaent* 

If this line of reasoning is followed, educators must find 
innovative ways to assess neede and new ways to decide wh^re 
children should be placed for optimal educational benefits. 
Before settling on a p\^lished curriculutt^ one siigrht detannine 
vhat skills each student needs at ho»e, in poesible ragalar 
class settings, and in local recreational fecilitias <as well as 
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any other settings in which he or ih<i will actively pertici- 
pate). Having *i i»«»sed ^he environment* a curriculum might be 
developed, or choeen, thet is suited to each child's functioning 
level and learning styles, and to the environmental require* 
ments. It remains questionable whether many Adaptive 'skills can 
most adequateXjf be taught in a classroom as we now define it. ^ 
The definition of a clessroom tnay need to be broadenecf to facil- 
itate the learning of adaptive, generalizeable behaviors. How* 
ever, thcugh a teacher may have adequate l^y assessed suitable 
goals for the ultimate good of the studfent, he or she does not 
have the authority to make such ^^evolutionary** changes concern* 
ing the parameters cf educational environments as taking the 
classroom out of the school building. For this reason, the 
adi^iinistrative role in educating autistic youngsters, will be 
given considerable attention here* 

ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES IN EDUCATING AUTISTIC CHILDREN 

A'±»ni ni € t rat i^^ JTi ei^^^ijli t y 

(Many of the concerns addressed in this section are 
based on the author* s experiences and interviews with 
teachers of autistic children throughout the country.) 

What are the administrative implications of a functional 
orientation to assessment and curriculii? Most school adminis* 
trators believe it is their task to assure that teachers work 
eight hours u day during a specified time, and that students 
attend school during the appointed a^tudent^contact hours. 
Average daily attendance should be high, and teacher time away 
fro«t the school should be minimal. These requirements may be 
incojnpatable with a funcT^ional approach to educating stud«nt:s. 
Teachers who attempt to extend the child's educational experi^ 
ence to home or community settings often work many hours outside 
their regular school day. Moreover « a teacher must examine 
available community fecilities in order to kno%r what environ^ 
mental demands are placed on the child. The out-o£*«chool ti»e 
needed to accomplish this currently is. .not en official part of 
most teachers* jobs* Administrative flexibility is essential 
for arranging stibdent and teacher * schedules to aceoiRinodate 
teaching in the natural environment at appropriate timea. 

The simulated clamsroom has been offered by administrators 
as one solution. However^' for children who have ^reat difficult 
ty generalising functional skills* a simulated classroom may 
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hinder rather than facilitate pro^re^s. Taking children to the 
grocery store and actually experiencing the shopping process* or 
joining the family for dinner to t^^ich medltime behaviors* ' 
proviUe.*i a mot^ direct approach to building and maintaining such 
skills. In ^rder to teach children in the <^nvironm^nt where the 
behaviors naturally occur* adequate staff must be available both 
to accompany children on outings, and to implement programs with 
studfrnts in the classroom* Recognition of the need for, and 
provision of staff, is an administrative responsibility. Admin- 
istrators must be concerned with how to count staff and" students 
as being present when they are out of the school building, or 
how to supervise and monitor a teacher who is shopping with a 
child at the local supermarket, and may be reluctant to recog* 
nize that teaching may not best occur during traditionally 
designated school hours* As a result, many kinds of innovative, ^ 
and probably effective teaching practices do not occur, and 
needs of children may not be adequately met* 

^tllL^^A ^J_.sA^o.s^ _and Admi n istrati ve Guid ance 

« 

Classroom teachers are asking themselves whether some 
behavioral interventions developed in clinical settings have an 
appropriate place in the public schools. Is it possible or 
appropriate to replicate, in school settings* behavioral inter* 
v^ntions which have only been found effective under strictly 
controlled experimental conditions? Are public school programs 
expected to carry out aversive or other intrusive strategies? 
Where is the line drawn with regard to the use of such technic* 
ques in education? The present trend is to resolve questions 
r^^garding the less intrusive techniques nt an lEP staffing, but 
both the ethical and legal aspects of using highly intrusive or 
aversive procedures remain unresolved. Another major ethical 
dilemma concerns how the severe behavior problems of one child 
may be infringing upon another* s right to education* Generelly« 
teachers must make these decisions with little administretive 
direction. In addition to provision of profeesionel sidelines, 
administrators might support teechers by providing crisis rooms^ 
making extra staff available to eesiet with e particularly 
difficult student, and by promoting tolerance within the school 
for some disruptive behavior in the early stages of behavior 
management techniques. These supports are often diftioult to 
secure since most administrators know little about autistic 
children. 
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Adi nlni»trativ» I«»u»a Concerning Integratio n 



Integration, ad now anviaionad^ makaa unraaliatic damands 
on tha special education teacher. In addition to dally c3(aaa* 
room reaponaibilities, teachers are e^tpected to train the peer** 
tutor or regular educator who will be working with the child. 
After designing a program^ the teacher must accompany the child 
to the new classroom and regularly monitor progreaa during the 
transition^ Additional staff members are essential to assure 
the ef fectiveneaa of integration^ yet are seldom provided by the 
administration. Since the staff "^student ratio is already higher 
in classrooms for severely handicapped children than it is in 
others^ it is difficult to convince administrators that another 
staff person is needed. 

Building and c#^ntral office adi«inl?trators greatly affect 
programs for handicapped children, both through their formal 
policies snd through more ir,forR?ally express^td attitudes. Out 
of admitu^&trativa convenience, decisions are often made to house 
programs for severely handicapped students separately from 
nonhandi capped children, with no provision for support to teach-^ 
ers whsn a child is ready for integration, 

EXPECTANCIES, COMPETENCIES AND BURNOUT 

Probably the teacher ia the most essential ^component of a 
program or classroom for autistic .children. An individual who 
is innovative and resourceful, who communicates well, and who' 
recognises the specific learning patterna and needs of the 
child, can develop a successful, workable program in ?j>ite of 
many obstacles that may se^m insurmountable. To carry out the 
daily functiona of teaching, which include a variety of respon* 
eibilities other than student contact, teachers must have a wide 
range of competenclea« Sometimes^ however^ realistic teacher 
con^etencies are inci^npatible with the unrealistic expectations 
of others* 

An overwhelming eet of expectations surface when one analyse 
es the various roles asauMsd by taachera of setverely handicaps 
ped students* The most obvioM^ role is that of Instructor, 
which requires knowledge of teaching strategies for the specitie 
disability area, curriculum materials, data^^oolleetiont and 
evaluation procedures. Since assessment in the field of autism 
is in its infancy^ ^e teacher also must assume the role of 
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p»ychologt«t, •••kin9 out and administering «8s*8»m«ntft, uid 
developing realistic expectation, for a child based on these 
•saessments and on knowledge of child development. The teacher 
must develop Bkill v as an applied behavior an*itst to interpret 
Accurately behavioral data and make decisions ab.ut the direc- 
tion of a child's program. Teacher* are compelled to become 
their own interpreter* of the latest research, translating data 
gathered in controlled clinical settings, and applying these 
techniques to the relatively uncontrolled classroom. Since 
there are no established curricula for autistic students, te»ch« 
ers are expected to become expert in developing and assessing 
curricula, which is no small feat in itself. To increase the 
benefits a child may receive from the various therapies in which 
he is involved, teachers take on roles as surrogate therapists, 
implementing procudures suggested by the therapist{s) with whom 
the child is working (e.g.. communication therapy, occupational 
therapy, physical therapy). The teacher often must function as 
social worker in an effort to carry out the essential parent 
program. Lastly, the teacher becomes a consultant to those 
mainstream educators who may have autistic children in their 
classrooms, and this implies that some understanding' of the 
regular education process is needed. Is it realistic to expect 
that one individual can become competent in all these areas, or 
carry out all the responsibilities implicit in assuming these 
roles? The task is insurmountable. 

Teachers generally enter their field enthusiastically and 
are willing to work hard. This attitude may soon be dsmpened by 
the demands of a 30b that requires teachers to display skill* 
that they never lesrned. and to mak* available time that doe* 
not exist. Much a* children'* functional behavior wane* when It 
goe* unrelnforced. so the efforts of tescher* diminish. 
Administrators need ^ recognise thi* fact and provide suppor- 
tiv* services that assume sons of these responslLUltles and 
help maintain te*cher*« «jathu*la«». Creating *uch position* a* 
parent-trainer or progrttk eonaultant c*n allov te*eher* to foeu* 
««o*t on the direct *duc«tion*l need* of th» ehlld, which In 
itself is a full-time job* 

How does a teacher develop the skill repertoire neeeesary 
to edueete autistic children? Sine* there are few teacher 
training program* designed to prepsr* tesehera for educating 
autistic etudents, moat teacher* learn on th« Job. To dat*, a 
vall-def ined sat of cowpetaneia* for teaehar* of auuatle chil- 



dren. .greed upon by teecher-tr.iner. and iupported by d.ta. i« 
uneveileble. Moat teachers who are licensed to educate autistic 
students complete university programs in educating the emotion- 
ally disturbed or mentally retarded. While there is some simi- 
larity in the needs of these groups, pertinent .information about 
autism is not provided. Extensive inservice training and con- 
sultation are essential to keep teachers abreast of the contin- 
uously developing and changing strategies of teaching this 
population. m reality, funds m«»nt for such purposes are 
seldom channeled in this direction. Teachers suffer; chil- 
dren's educations suffer. 

rt,±,?.t±l!'':i -'^*: Rt.mout ReeapituUted, wi th. PossjMg.-Sggg.4i».» 

Educatirg autistic children demands unrelenting teacher 
energy. Several factors contribute to the all too common "burn- 
out" of teachers. Overwhelming job responsibility, with little 
reinforcement, is certainly a primary problem. Gaps in staff 
available to assume some of the roles outside direct service to 
children also contribute. Inadequate preparation by teacher 
trailing programs, paired with the unavailability of consulta- 
tive resources, causes teachers to tire gxJickly as they attempt 
to find their own solutions to seemingly unsolvable problems. 
There are not enough positive support systems for encouraging 
and enhancing the self-confidence of teachers. Every parent of 
an autistic child can attest to the feelings of inadequacy, if 
not despair, that they experience in teaching their youngsters. 
Teachers are not different. As parents desperately need sup- 
port, so do teachers. 

The contingencies that control administrators' behavior are 
not necessarily related to the progress of a child in school, or 
to the effectiveness with which a teacher does the job. Gener- 
ally, administrators, are reinforced for staying within the 
budget end avoiding litigation. Reinforcement, and «ore often 
punishment contingencies Imposed on special education adminis- 
tretors by school boards end sttperintendents, piece edministra- 
tors and teachers in an adversarial rether than cooperative 
relationship. Teachere attempt to implewent the most appropri- 
ate educational procedures for each child, end administrators 
tell them to avoid unorthodox progriai* »nd to cut costs. The 
vicious circle must be broken if the etudents ere to receive the 
kinds of educational program* that ere required, »nd the problem 
of teacher burhout is to be dealt vith. Ad»ini«tr»tore eloae 
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mmy not h% •him to #£f«et positive solutions « Boards of •duca«' 
tion snd supsrint*nd«nts sr# snswsrsbls to ths communities th^y 
serve. These elected officiels, through community involvement, 
csn encouraged to authorise special education administrators 
to begin developing support mechanisms for teachers of autistic 
children* In the absence of this kind of support from school 
boards and superintendents, it is unlikely that administrator a 
will be able to reverse the exodus of bright teachers from the 
field of education for autistic and other severely handicapped 
students* 

Some administrators have made significant efforts to pre- 
vent teacher burnout. Even such small efforts as provision of 
daily breaks and designation of adequate preparation time, have 
positive effects on teacher morale. A rotation procedure for 
periodic job changes can reduce the pressure a teacher experi- 
ences in working in intensive direct contact with students. For 
example, the program's parent-trainer or school liaison teacher 
may exchange jobs with the classroom teacher quarterly or every 
six months; thus, new vitality is brought into the classroom on 
a regular basis, and the classroom teacher is in a less inten*^ 
sive work environment. A consultant can serve as a source of 
intellectual stimulation and may recharge a worn-oown teacher by 
providing useful and enlightening information* Sharing time 
with teachers from other programs can also produce some of the 
same results. Adequate staff would obviously aid the teacher 
and reduce a high anxiety level created by the need to perform 
an unrealistically wide variety of functions. IPerhaps one of 
the most significant ways to address the issue of burnout liea 
in administrators^ taking the time, to communicate concern and 
confidence to teachers about their ability to do the job. This 
type of support provides incentives for teachers to improve 
their competency in the fields imd creates an atmosphere of 
mutual respect. However, in the last analysis, good administra*^ 
tive words that are not followed up by effective administrativa 
deeds ring hollow in^Jib^^ ^ara of veary teachers. 

SUN(«ARY AMD CONCLUSIONS 

The state of the art in educating autistic children is 
still in the formative stages. Although significant gaina hav« 
been made in the past ten yaars, mandating that p\iblic schga^s 
educate autistic childran, tha question of what to tm^i^^Xm 
still unanswered, taachar training programs have not baan 
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widely d*v#Iop«d to train prof#««icn*l» to work with autistic 
students, yat taachara mr% #xp«ct#d to davalop and implaniant 
•ducation plana for aach studant. Admini strati va variablaa 
largaly dictata tha atata of tha programs and significant 
afforta will ba nacaaaary to acquaint adniniatratora of tha 
apacif ic naada for providing quality aarvicaa. furthar raaaarch 
in practically all araaa of autiam ia warrantad, with a haavy 
amphaaia on curricula, affactiva taachinq and intarvantion 
atratagiaa for p ublic achool u«a. and davalopinq pravantiva 
maaauraa for taachar burnout. Although taachara ara ganarally 
optimistic and willing to work hard« thay ancouraga tha affords 
of rasaarchars, taachar trainars, administrators, parants and 
othar intarastad parsons in providing futura diractiona to 
assura quality aducation for autistic studants. Taachars and 
parants alika naad tha support of tha antira aducational systam 
to aid tham in aducating tha childran for whow thay ahara ra- 
sponaibility. 
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BEHAVIORAL TCACHING WITH YOUNG AUTISTIC CHILDREN 
Olvir LofviM 
Uiiimiily of CiWondft, Lot Aiifilet 



T%m purpose of this chapter is to doscribo procoduros and to 
provldo « prollAinary follovup roport on m longltudinul oarly 
Intorvontion projoet for autistic children eonductod at tho 
Univorsity of California, Loa An^^laa, Tha projact* which ba^^n 
in 1972 vith a grant from tha National Inatituta of Nantal 
Haalth (NH 11440), aarvad autistic childran rafarrad at lass 
than 40 months of aga (or lass rhan 46 months if acholalie 
apaach was prasant>« Two traatmant groups wara studiad; an 
intanaiva traatmant group racaivad mora than 40 hours of struc- 
turad intarvantion par waak, whila a minimum traatmant grouft 
racaivad 10 hours or lass of waakly intarvantion, A child was 
aasignad to tha intansiva traatmant group if thara wara staff 
aval labia to provida tha intansiva traatmant. Similarly, s/ha 
was aasignad to tha minimal traatmant group if staff wara not 
avai labia at tha tima parants mada initial contact with tha 
pro j act. At tha onsat of traatmant « tha two groups wara matchad 
for mantal aga, chronological aga, and a numbar of bahavioral 
indicas, such as amount of salf*stimulation, amount of appropri*^ 
ata play, and so on. Thara wara 18 childran in aach group. 

Tha projact waa basad on tha assumption that autiatic 
childran may hava a mora favorabla prognoais if traatad at an 
aarly aga than would ba tha casa if traatmant wara dalayad past 
aarly childhood. This thinking amargad from our aarliar work 
which had not diractly manipulatad aga at onsat of . intarvantion* 
Batwaan 1964 and 1972, wa had workad with 20 autiatic childran 
ranging in aga from 3 to 14 yaars<. Tha two youngast childran in 
that group did noticaably battar than tha othara. It was aaaiar 
to taach tham, thay laarnad mora quickly, and it was aaaiar to 
fit tham into tha normal community (LovaaSt Koagal^ Simwons^ and 
Long. 1973). 

^ara ara aavaral axplanations as to why young autistic 
childran may do battar in traatmant titan oldar autistic chll* 
dran^ Firat of all« it is much aasiar to placa a young child in 
a normal school satting« bacauaa it is in tha aarly y#ara tiiat 
handicappad childran ara most similar to thair noi^andicappad 
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p%%tm. In a r«9ular praachool ••ttin^, autistic bahaviora do 
not stand out so dramatically aa thay do in tha contaxt of tha 
alamantary school claaarooii. An autiatic child among aacond and 
third gradara la quita noticaabla and^ thara£ora« mora difficult 
t6 intagrata. Convaraaly, tha mainatraaming of young autiatic 
childran into ragular achool can uaually ba accompliahad with 
ralativa aaaa. At thia point in thair livaa« it apt>««^ti that 
intagration with nonhandicappad paara may produca tha graataat 
gains, for an autistic child to bacoma normal « a/ha haa to 
communicata and play with normal childran, and thaaa childran 
Will taach aach othar what adulta cannot taach tham. 

A aacond raason why youngar autiatic childran may ba aaaiar 
to taach than thoaa who ara oldar ia ralatad to thair capacity 
to ganaraliza much mora widaly. If a young child laarns soma* 
thang in ona situation, m/h% la mora likaly to avidanca that 
bahavior in naw aituationa. On tha othar hand, tha parformanca 
of oldar autistic childran ia charactarisad by a graat daal of 
discrimination. Appatantly, tha oldar childran hava had mora 
axparianca and can, tharafora, racognisa diffarancaa batwaan 
training aituations and natural anvironmants mora raadily. In a 
sansa, tha youngar childran ara not that *amart.* ^ 

A third possibla raaaon for our ralativa succass with 
youngar autiatic childran ralataa to tha vulnarability of tha 
young child in ganaral. Young childran ara much mora ''accaaa* 
ibla^ and *^opan** to various rainforcars. For axampla it was 
aasiar for us to find affactionata intaractiona that rould ba 
rainforcing to our youngar subjacta who, similarly, wa^^a much 
mora rasponsiva to our statamantm of disi^^oval. A kias or a 
hug saam to maan mora for youngar childran^ aa do anpraaaiona of 
diaapproval, such aa a loud ^No!^. Oldar autiatic childran wara 
typically lasa affactad by tha rainforcing conaaquancaa avail* 
abla to thair taachara« 

Thaaa varioua asplanationa^ baaad mm ^loy ara ^ eomnon 
aanaa« probably ail contributmd to our ralativoly grot tor ii^act 
on youngar ehildron. tha ramaindar of thia chaptar briofly 
dascribos tha basic c<Mponanta of th% marly intarvantion progrom 

initiatad in 1972. 
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DIAGNOSIS AND STUDENT SELECTION 



Th% way wt r%cruit#d th« children w« *r« now treating is 
of int^r^st, X »urpri«ln9 ob««rvmtion wa« thut children vi#rt 
not re£«rr«d to the program from th« professional coiwnunity. 
Although va mant aavaral hundrad lattars to padiatricians in tha 
Los Angalaa araa, thara was not a singla rafarral from that 
group, Ona would hava axpactad tha madical community to hava 
rafarrad children to s UCLA program inasmuch as tha university 
is well known and reapacted and the treatment offered was ex- 
tensive snd free of charge. In retrospect, it is clear that 
pediatricians are inadeqtuately informed about autism and, con* 
sequentiy, may sll too frequently give incorrect advice to the 
parents of autistic children. "Don*t worry; he* 11 grow out of 
it** is hardly crood counsel to parents whose children will need 
extensive long-term programming. One of the most important 
tasks, then, is to inform pediatricians more adequately, since 
they are in a primary position to identify and refer such prob- 
lems to appropriate early intervention* 

Unsuccessful in using traditional channels, we turned our 
recruitm.ent efforts to the local newspapers, soliciting a series 
of newspaper int^rviawa in which we described the program and 
the nature of the target population. Within a few days after 
each article appeared, several children would be referred di* 
rectly from tha community. Either the parents themselves read 
about the project, or naighbora and teachers brought it to their 
attention. 

Once parents had contacted tha project^ each child thus 
referred was diagnosed to determine that a/he -waa in fact autis- 
tic. The procedure ia relatively uncomplicated and, for our 
purposes, quite sufficient. Eaaentially» Mm interview the 
mother and father for about an hour in the presence of the 
child. The diagnostic decision ia derived from both the devel- 
opmental history and direct observation, and is baaed primarily 
on the presence or absence of certain behaviors that are aaaily 
identified. For exas^le, vhen a mother ia asked to identify the 
primary problem with which aha %ranta heli^« she will usually 
relate theae problems to lahguage* She will say^ that her 
child's expressive and receptive lungaage ia ^ite deficient (in 
her terminology, ^He doesn't talk very well, and he doean*t seem 
to understand a great dealt sither . ^) . 
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SiK liAjor b^hnvi^ral d»fici#nci#> tr^ uumd by th* project 
to chmracttris* mutimt (a) littl* or no langua^^. oithor 
oxproftsivo or rocoptlvo; (b) minimml or no appropriato toy 
P^^Yi (c) minimal or no piny with poors; (d) littlo or no 
mffoctivo attachmoftt to paronta or othor oignificnnt poopU; (•) 
apparont aonaory doficito (thm child may appaar to ba blind or 
daaf « may hava a raiaad pain thraahold, or may show limitad or 
no atartla raaponaa); and (f) faw if any aalf^halp akilla auch 
as toilating, draaaing, aalf «»£aadin9» Md so on* In addition to 
thata six daficita, va axamina two ^^anaral clasaaa of bahavioral 
axcfaaaaa : (a) tantruma and aa^raaalva bahavior, aithar diractad 
toward salf in tha form of aalf-injury or diractad toward par* 
anta and taschara, aa in biting, acratching, kicking, and so on; 
and <b) ritualistic, rapatltiva, staraotypad bahavior in auch 
forma aa rocking, apinning objacts. gating at lights, and othar 
salf- stimulatory bahavior* Basldaa thaaa bahavioral dafician* 
ciaa and axcassaa. diagnostic critaria includad thraa or four 
»ora norma l bahaviors which can ba idantlflad aa '•aplintar 
akills,** or what aarliar profaaaionala hava rafarrad to aa 
'•islats of intact intallactual functioning.** Thaaa includat 
(a) normal motor davalopmant, rapraaantad by normal milaatonaa 
for sitting up, crawling, and walking <moat childran whom wa 
call autiatic avidanca fairly good motor coordination); (b) 
good auditory or viaual mamory (as avidancad by dalayad achola^ 
lia, insisting on ^aamanasa** in routina« atcO; and <c) cartain 
**spacial akilla,^ auch aa a fondnaaa for music, an intaraat in 
machanical objacta, or vary alaborata and clavar forma of aalf^ 
atimulation. Idantifiabla aarly in Ufa, thaaa charactar^atica 
ara uaually apparant to tha family within tha first two yaanra. 

K common quaation concarna how thaaa autiatic childran may 
ba diffarant from othar childran with ratardad davalopmant, 
Obvioualy, thara is a graat daal of ovarlap. Al^ou«^ tharo la 
a wida ranga of bahavior* and individual childran dlaplay dif«^ 
farant constallationa of thaaa bahaviora^ mamtally ratardad 
childran diaplay a fairly unit ons aat of bohaVlor^l d*f ielanelaa 
and bahavioral axcaasaa. to litbol tha child aa autistic^ It la 
titmt Important that ona or mora of tha normal bahavlora ba 
praaant* for axampla. a child would not ba prlsusrlly autlatlo 
if a/ha did not walk by aga two. Moraovar, tha abtanca of 
atfactlva attaefamant ^ to parantm and tlia praaanea of iooikiiif 
aanoory daflclta ara mora Important and apparant In autlam th*n 




thO«* of Ritvo und rr#«m*n (1978), Rutt«r (1978), mnd Win^ 

As • further »#iitur#. tht project* « dimgnotis of nutitm in 
•ubjtotod to eonfimation by another s^^ncy, Con«id#rmbl« 
di*4«r%#«ont provail* as to what oxactly qualif i%» for a dingno- 
uim of autism. Thara sra mvn thoto vho rojoct tha utility of 
such dis^osis sinca ths stxology of thm problom ramsins un* 
known. It is slso truo thst chiidrsn disgnossd ss autistic do 
not show s vory unifom ritsponso to sducational intarvantions or 
othar traatmant. What mat tars is whathar or not a child pro- 
i^rassas. not whathar tha diagnoaia ia praciaa. A graat many 
parants hava spant graat daal of monay trying to 9*t an ada*- 
quata diaanosis of thair childran, only to find that diagnosas 
diffar across institutions andagancias and that thair invast* 
mant has baan wastad. thara ara programs that chatga a family 
soma $10,000 par month for a thraa^month '•diagnostic work-up,* 
Such afforts ara wastafully unnacassary if tha parant has ra* 
portad that tha child doas not spaak lika othar childran or doaa 
not undarstand spokan languaga. doas not play with toya or with 
friands, and spands a graat daal of tima in ritualistic^ salf^ 
stimulatory bahavior. In this avant, it is claar that a graat 
daal of intarvantion is naadad and -that tha task at hand is 
traating and aducating. rathar than prolongad diagnosing. 
Finally, nha mannar in which wa traat or tasch an autistic child 
is virtually idantical to tha way wa procaad with any child who 
shows gross bahavioral daf iciancias* whathar s/ha ba labalad 
sutistic, brain-damangad> aphasic, ratardad, or otharwisa handi- 
cappad. 



Aftar tha diagnostic intarviaw, tha family comas in for tha 
first traatmant or taaching sassion* Tha child and his paranta* 
tha studant voluntaara» and a aanior tharapiat^taachar all maat 
toga that. Each of tha voluntaara will work fiva oir mora hours 
par waak with tha child. Approximataly tan atudant voluntaara 
work with aach child in tha intanaiva traatmant group, whila ona 
or two studanta ara availabla tor aach child 4n tha lass intan- 
aiva traatmant group, l^ara ara two primary goaiat firatt to 
provida tha child as much aducatioh«aa poaaibla^ hanca tha larga 
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number of p%opi%; Mcond. to t«t*bli«h th# mother as th* pri- 
mmry thtr«pi«t or tMch%r to that «h« can taka ov«r th# teaching 
and traatmant within ona or two yaar«. 

It tha mother learna to bacoma tha primary taachar or 
tharapiat for tha child, aha can train othar paopla to work with 
har chiU, to salact tha appropriata schools, a'^d ganarally to 
provlda for the kind of continuity m traatmant that thaia 
childrar. need much. The mothar continuaa year aftar yaar, 
while student vcluntaart and othar parsonnal may coma and 90. 
It is crucial that tha mothar learn to train othar pecpla to 
work with h«r child, otharwiaa, aha mty "^burn out** and bacoma 
d^ac^uragad because no ona can do all tha work raquirad by tha 
autistic child. Such mvolvanent may nacaasitata that tha 
mother temporarily interrupt outaida employment (for axampla. 
that she ask for a leave of absence for ona year) and, in a 
Benaa, commit herself full-tima to teaching and traatmant an 
crder tc learn tha requisite skills. 

Ail itudent volunteers (who coma from a variety of academic 
diacipl:nes) have had a course in behavior modification. In 
general, however, they do not know a ^reat deal more than tha 
parents l^cst cf tha students begin training in much the same 
level as the parents, but the volunteers usually work for only 
about SIX to eight mcnths at a time. 

It is essential to begin instruction with a simple curricu- 
lum, thus enabling tha child to learn basic akilla while paranta 
and volunteers are learning basic taaching techniques. A simple 
curriculum allows any adult to bacomi a teacher and avery child, 
no matter how retarded, to become a succeaaful atudant* Tha 
essence of the curriculum, aummatized belov, ia from Lovaaa. 
Firestone, Ackerman, Alaxandar, ?erkina, ahd Young (inpraaa). 

When a number of atudanta and the parents function aa 
taachara. tha child im in traataiant litarally all of hia or h#r 
waking hours » aaven day a a weak and tvalva aiohtha a vaar. 
Bacauaa of tha potantilil for ra^graaaioh, eapaeially in the 
beginning of traatmant^ thara 4a no aummar racaaa nor Chtlatwaa 
vacation. The mother, fathar, aiblinga, and, later, othar 
childran in "tha community iMantlaily, avaryona who ooiiaa 
into cohtact with tha child ia in a aanaa a taachar. Tha 
af fort IS to construct a spacial anvirahmant for childran who do 
not laarn in normal or ordinary anvifonaanta. Maxtaial isprov^^ 



m%nt will not be seen uni«»« thtre im m ma^or restructuring of 
the cha Id* » environment . Short of totel reetructuring, children 
mty devfelop ditcrimmated performance, displaying competence or 
control m one environment but not in other*. 

The first phase of teaching may be as elementary as teach- 
ing the chiltd to sat on a chair in response to instructions to 
dc so. New learning is initiated in the clinic or school during 
the first meeting of the teaching team. The child's parents and 
some eight or ren student volunteers are present, observing as 
the senioi therapist <who has been working on the project for 
one cr mere years) demonstrates how to teach a child to sit in a 
chair, for example. Once the senior therapist is successful in 
this task, a student volunteer and then a parent tries to repli^ 
cate the procedure. The entire tlVching team takes turns, each 
working in the presence of the others, reinforcing each other 
for successes and pinpointing vnaknesses, Thi^ sort of public 
teaching and planning occurs once or twice a week m the clinic 
and IS called a staff conference. In other words, very little 
time IS spent m special environments like the clinic. Essen- 
tially, all training takes place in the home, where the pi^rents 
and studerits teach the child, for example, to sit in the kitch- 
en, m the living room, in the bathroom, and in other areas of 
the house. Whatever the child learns is transferred t;o the home 
environm.ent - 

In addition to learning to sit when instructed to do so, 
the child IS usually taught^ to follow three other Initial re* 
quests. The second behavior typically taught is responding to 
the request. "Look at me.*' A third command, "Hand* down,*' is 
introduced because autistic children frequently engage in a 
variety of self •stimulatory behaviors or inappropriate actions 
with obiecta. A fourth request, '*Hug me,** may be added to the 

list of tralnliig t%iik»* iiot only because it it tatUtively eeiy 

» 

to teach but alto bectuat it makes teaching wore reinforcing to 
adults it they get a hu<i onci in a while. Part 5£ our teaching 
philosophy ia that the children have to lettn to be nioe to tht 
adults who cere for them. ^ 

At tU*^ same time that chililren sr% ttught btaic cowpliance 
to sii«pl# adult demands, the progriia eimulteneously works to 
decreiee tantrumt. Dealing with tanttUA behavior repreetnts 
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another set of skills thAt pAr#nts and volunteers must be care- 
fully taught. There is also an effort to decrease obvious forms 
of &elf*sti?nulatory behavior, such as rocking, hand-gazing, and 

rf?petltiv<« mov<t?^#irts because these behaviors block acquisition 
of R^ore appropriate behavior. Eecause they look bizarre to 
others, sel f -stirr^ulatory behaviors also isolate the ^child from 
norrr.al scc:.al contacts. 

These three or four sirnple learning tasks and the concur- 
rent reduction of taniirum and self-stimul atory behavior actually 
comprise a teaching program that could easily con;5ume 16 hours a 
day, ^:even days a week, and which necessitates the inx'olvement 
•x^i many people, !n this program, adults take conttol over the 
learning process; the children do not determine their own 
cuiriculu.^.. Establish?ftent of this basic control is essential if 
c!:he:: kinds of learning are to be successful. When teachers can 
ccntrcl such behaviors as fitting, looking, hands down, exces- 
^ave self-stimulation, screaming, and biting, they can proceed 
to r.he training of other skills, 6uch as lar^guage. On complet- 
inc? thie first compliance program (which may require from one 
week to several months), parents and volunteers have also ex- 
pnti^.nc^d a good introduction to the basic process employed 
thr<ro9hour the program and hav-^ become familiar with terms like 
**re:|tiforcement," "shaping/^ '*pro«npts/' and the like. The sim* 
pli4ity of the initial program guarantees that both the children 
and the staff will be successful. 

I m l t ^ t i o n a^^^ 

The next phase of teaching focuses on helping the child 
learn to imitate. Training begins with non-verbal imitationt 
the child is taught to imitate gestures, movements, and facial 
expressions. It is generally easier for autistic children to 
imitate visual, as opposed to verbal or auditory, models. They 
begin by imitating simple behaviors like raising the handa, 
touching the tummy, clapping hands. Later^ the introduction of 
more difficult tasks reqxrires the child to imitate movements 
that become less distinct from one another and mor^ difficult to 
discriminate (e.g., smiling vs. frowning) • Imitation forms the 
Chi Id* s basis for learning many subsequent behaviore, such as 
play, social interaction, and self-help. Because it is virtu* 
ally impossible to build the complete set of behaviors known as 




''play*' by m^ans of atraightforward shaping procedural, it is 

important that the teacher be able to rely on the chii<i*& itiftita* 
tive behAv*oi«. to devalop these complex tasks. 

Closely related to the motor mitation program are t.he 
procedtites for teaching the child to match. In this program, 
the child is taught to match cards, starting with simple black/ 
white discriminations, and progressing to more difficult match- 
ing of color hues, sizes and shapes, and possibly combinations 
of color and shape. Matching skills are used later to teach 
basic language concepts, 

A third program at this stage stimulates the beginning of 
receptive language, through attempts to establish verbal control 
over the child* s nonverbal behaviors. For example, once the 
child has acquired a set of gestural or bodily imitations, the 
adults work to bring these behaviors under the control of verbal 
instructions ("Hands up/* •'Clap your hands," **Touch the table,** 
"Piay With the ball*'). Once all significant adults in the 
environment develop instructional control over the child, s/he 
IS ordered around for most of the waking day. S/he cannct sit 
and se:f*sti:T late or tantrum because there is too much to do; 

he has to sit. stand, turn around, look, play pattycake, and 
so forth — Ali day-^ The program is clearly intrusive, and the 
ckild )!ias tittle opportunity to be noncompliant or inappro- 



The next program centers on teaching verbal imitatioh* 
which IS by far the r.ost difficult undertaking in the curricu*^ 
lum. .^tt present, there are probably only a handful of people in 
the country who can adequately teach verbal imitation. Yet, if 
a child can b€» taught to imitate verbally, the likelihood that 
&/he Will bui^d vocal skills increases considerably. Typically, 
the child receives verbal imitation training for four to six 
months, after which a non*verbal communication mode {such as 
signing) will be substituted if basic verbal imitation has not 
been established (with the option of reinstating verbal imita* 
tioh training at a later date). In any case^ once a child is 
into this stage of programming* psny people are intensely in^ 
x^olved. 





larlv Socia l and S#lf^H»li> Skills 



km a child b«co«#t imitative, tha program begins to taach 
cartain basic aalf-halp akilla auch aa draaaing, grooming, and 
paraonal hygiana (Bakar, Brightman, Haifata, and Murphy, 1977). 
It haa oftan baan nacaaaary to halp toilat train childran in tha 
aarly intarvantion program. To acco^>liah thia. a taam movaa 
into tha paranta* houaa ovar a two or thraa day waakand and 
toilat traina tha child according to aatabliahad programa (Foxx 
and Aarin. 1974). Tha child ia alao taught to aat appropriataly 
and to mova about in atoraa and raatauranta in a raaaonabla and 
accaptabla mannar* 

Mora Lanyiaga 

Tha languaga program ia probably tha focal -point of our 
work (Lovaaa, 1977), Tha program bagina with aimpla axpraaaiva 
languaga and attampta to maka it aa functional aa poaaibla ao 
that thara will ba an immadiata payoff for tha child' a af forta 
to talk. Contrary to tha aarly coi^plianca training, lancuaca 
training taachaa ^ child to control adulta with languaga in 
much tha aama way that tha child waa aarliar brought undar 
aimpla inatructional control* Training prograaaaa from damanda 
and raquaata to »or% compiicatad languaga. Involving abatract 
tarma and appropriata grammar, starting with aimpla abatract 
tarma, auch mm thoaa danoting aiaa and color* inatruction movaa 
to mora complax abatract tarma, auch aa thoaa involving prapoai* 
tiona and pronouna. Evantually, tha child i« taught fairly 
complax languaga, auch aa t>at involvad in tha diacrimination of 
tamporal cuaa and tha building of varbal bahavior for racall. 
ovar tima, a/ha ia taught to da«criba to adulta, in appropriata 
grammar, tha avanta of any particular day, S/ha ia taught to 
aak for information^ ralay information to othara« lind carry on 
convaraatipnal axchanga. 

It ia important to atraaa that. If anought tima Md auffi^ 
ei^nt ataff ara avail^lov th#ra ia raally no limit to how Much 
aoma of thaaa childran can ba taught. Simiiarly^ i^mtm ara no 
limita on tha coi^lintity of jbha bahavlora that can ba davalopmd. 
Sinca thara ia avary raaaon to baliav^ that languaga cmi b« 
taught, thara ia alao avary raaaon to giva taachara thm raapon- 
aik^ility for taaching it. Thla la not intandad to ba harah or 
critical; rathar, it ia intandad to challmngm thoaa thaormtieal 
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ptyeholoQista itnd linguittt vho would impoM ••v«r« iimit* on 
th« future* of all individuals who start lif« with Mvara handi- 
cap*. 

Ad- tuatinq tha Child to th* CAwiiftunitv and School 

tha final major program component halpa to inta^rata tha 
autistic child into his or har coiwnunity. By now, tha child ha* 
laarnad appropriate akill* for aating »t MacDonald'a and i* 
raady to mova gradually into mora 8ophi*ticatad raatauranta. 
S/ha ha* baan carafully taught to bahava accaptably during ahort 
shopping viaita to tha local 7-11 stora and la raady to mova 
into tha Safaway during tha shopping ruah hour a. All programa 
bagin slowly and vary carefully and ara elaborated very system- 
atically. This shaping also applies to achool placement. 

Having learned a great deal about behavior modification 
during the six months to a year that a child haa been in treat- 
ment, the parents accompany a senior project staff m««tl>er on 
visit* to various achool* to find en appropriate claasroom in 
the community. A good classroom is a structured classroom who*e 
teacher invites parent* end student inside and willingly enters 
into a collaborative working arrangement. The initial requast 
i* that the teacher include the child for perhaps half an hour 
to an hour per day. 

In early contacts, we are careful to refrain from uaing the 
term "autism" because of typical teacher reactiona to that 
label. Many teachera have misconception* about autismi they 
may believe that parents have caused the problem, or they may 
regard autiam aa a chronic problem that cannot really be helped. 
Rather than bagin with a negatively loaded diagnoatlc term, we 
deacribe tha child a* language-delayed, an explanation that 1* 
usually accepted readily by teacher*. Later, a* we become 
better acquainted with the teacher, we may confe** that the 
child wa» once diagnoaed a* atttlatic, but by then the teacher i* 
part of the team and i* not put otf-by the l*bel. 

The move Into echool progre**** in very •»*ll etep*. A 
common f irst step i* to vi*it the receiving school «nd £4nd out 
what »kill* it *mpha*4»e*. On the ba»l* of thi* information, 
parenta and volunteer* *pley echool* •% home ao that the child 
can practice the behaviora that •/hm will need at tchool. The* 
teacher** job i» then to e*t*bli«h control over what the child 
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has already laamad at homm. It la not difficult to practica 
school at homa; it may involva buying a ru«^ having savaral 
paoplo iit in a circle around tha rug, identifying tha school* • 
favorita songs, and practicing various aspacts of tha curricu«» 
lum. Whan tha child bagins school, ha attends only for a short 
period (perhaps an hour or eo a day in the beginning)^ and there 
is always a parent or volunteer there working with the child and 
the teacher to ensure a carry«over of programming* In gelation 
to the child's performance, the school day is gradually length* 
ened and assistants are faded from the classroom. 

During this time^ the child is alao taught some new learn*^ 
ing strategies. Observational learning is an extension of 
earlier imitation training efforts, in the sense that the child 
is taught to learn new behaviors by observing other people's 
performance. Similarly, s/he is taught to obtain information by 
listening to verbal exchanges among other people* Because of 
the absence of appropriate peer models, autistic children should 
not be placed in classrooms with other autistic children* 

There is considerable variability in the ease with which 
these children can be integrated into a normal classroom* 
Whereas about half of the children from the early intervention 
project have faiUd i.i regular clasarooms, the other half have 
succeeded: In some of the successful cases, project supports in 
the classroom could be gradually withdrawn after a monthj with 
others* fading of supports reqiulred up to two years* Project 
data make it clear that one cannot assume that a child mill 
perform what he/she learned in one situation when placed in 
another* Rather than anticipate generalisation, it ia more 
practical to monitor the transfer procese and explicitly program 
for generalisation when it does not occur spontaneouaiy* 

OUTCOHB DATA 



Data from the early intervention project auggest that^ it 
young autistid children receive this sort of intensive treats 
ment, about half of them will approm^ normalcy. The degree of 
their auc^esa will be reported in another 18 months i^hen the 
youngest children in the intensive treatment group have reached 
7 years of age and should have ibompleted first grade* At pre^^^ 
eent* the outcome of SO percent of the students in ttie intenmlve 
treatment group looka very encouragind in the eenee ^t they 
ere functioning adequately with minimal help in a nontl school 



••ttm^. Th#»# children r#*ch or approach normalcy. About 40 
parcant of thm atudants traatad appaar #aa«ntially asphasic* 
Thay atlll hava aKtanaiva problaaia with iansruaga and nanifaat 
occaaional aalf^atimulatory bahavtor and inadaquata aocial 
ifttaraction. and thay ara aarvad in claaaaa for aphaaic chil- 
dran. Daapita continuad problaaa, thia 40 parcant haa mada 
aubatantial iwprovamant, Thm ramainin^ 10 parcant of childran 
in tha intanaiva traatmant condition hava mada limitad or mini* 
mal prograaa, avan though thay hava baan in intanaiva traatmant 
for as long aa fiva or aix yaara. lhay hava littla or no langu* 
aga, toy play, or paat intaraction* In contraat, tha minimal 
traatmant group that racaivad tan houra or laaa intarvantion par 
vaak haa no child in normal achool placamant. Rathar, thaaa 
childran ara aaaantially aphaaic or not improvad. 

Thara ara aavaral pointa to ba mada from thaaa data* 
Firat it ia apparant that tha longar ona wotka with thaaa 
childran, tha mora auccaaaful ona can ba* Wa atill do not know 
tha limit to how many of thaaa childran can prograaa with aya- 
tamatic aducational intarvantion. Thara ia avary raaaon to ba 
optimistic about aubatantial improvamant in autiatic childran, 
providad that procaduraa ara intanaiva and ara initiatad aarly* 
Sacond» it ia not garmaina to talk about autiatic childran aa a 
homoganaoua group; thia haa baan abundantly claar in thair 
aavaral diatinct pattarna of raaponaa to tha aarly intarvanliion 
progrant. 

Vlhllo it i a apparent that i-Qun9er autiatic children d<> *^uvh 
battar in traatmant than do oldar autiatic childran* thia should 
not ba miaconatruad aa tha author** a laaaar intaraat in having 
oldar childran. On tha contrary, in 19t4 our projact was in- 
atrumantal in aatabliahing tha firat comunitybaaad taaching 
homaa for autiatic paraona at Camarillo Stata Hoapital in 
California. Juat aa it ia rawarding to aaa a young autiatic 
child prograaa in a ragular praachool program* ao ia It axtrama^ 
ly gratifying to ramova an autiatic paraon trom an inatitution 
whara ha may hava livad for 15 or 20 yaara »nd than aaa him grow 
maaningfully in a mora approprlita *nyironmant.^ Thara is no 
guaaiion that autiatic paraona; ba thay aO or 30 yaar» of aga, 
can maka aigniticant changaa* In fact, it ia amaaing how much 
thay can improva* Ho concarn^d tharapiat nor aducator would 
wiah to dany tha autiatic individual /or himaalf, auoh an axpar* 
ianca* 
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THE EVOLVING PARENT. WlOnSSSIONAL RELATIONSHIP 

Mount n»Mwit ScliQot 
Smi Jo», Calif omift 

Public Law ^4*142 hmE brought public educator* faca to f aca with 
thair raaponaibility to provida appropriate education for indi* 
vidual« with autiam and othar aavaraly handicapping conditions* 
Early effort* to meet the mandate* of Public Law 94*142 and 
Section S04 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 have been concern- 
ed with eatabliahing program* that provide baeic educational 
aervice* to auti«tic youngater*. Individual educational pro* 
gram* <1EP**), which are legally adequate and acceptable to all 
parties involved, have been implemented for many autistic young- 
sters* However, program quality has yet to be adequately ad* 
dressed. If the IBP is to continue serving as a vehicle ic^t 
improving educational services, it must more adequately address 
the question of functional programs for our children* This 
paper will discuss parents* perceptions of impediments to devel* 
oping quality education, and will propose possible solutions for 
these problems. 

BUILDING PRODUCTIVE RELATIONSHIPS WITH EDUCATORS 
AND OTHER PROFESSIONALS 

Parents of children with autism deal with a divers* profes* 
sional community, including^«g**lators, bureaucrats, teachers, 
psychologists, counselors, fiscal administrators, social work* 
ers, physicians, program directors, advocates, researchers, case 
managers, and other service providers, th^ lack of coordination 
between these individual disciplines is frustrating to parent*, 
making it difficult to use them as resources. It is crucial 
that the various disciplines form a partnership* each offering 
its own viewpoint toward meeting the needs of the handicapped 
individual and his or her family. 

It is also important that each of us recognise the limits* 
tion of our respective rol^s frc^^our isolated points of refer- 
ence. More collaboration and communication between parents and 
various significant disciplines must be e*tabli*hed to provide 
meaningful program aolutlons and future directions for society 
in serving the needs of individuals with autism. Pairents and 
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prof#stioiuil9 Mi«t Ztam to ¥ork to^othtr m4 not l#t diff#r^ 
mncm% pmr^lyt* %f forts to «fthnnc* th# Iiv#« of iiutlttlc indivi* 
dual ft. 

It must b« notftd that diftagrttm^nt n#ftd not bit countftrpro« 
ductivft. If sll psrtlaft inyolvftd r*co^nit« th«ir common purpose 
of sarvinq tha child« conflict roftolution msthod* can clarify 
what tha na^da may ba. An axampla ia tha taam affort in aaaaaa«> 
inq tha dav«Iopmantal aklll lavals of aach child. Wa should 
not a£suma that si I obsarvations will ba in agraamant* Each 
obaarvatlon should ba valuad; aach vlawpoint brought to baar in 
aducational planning anhancas tha total affort to sarva tha 
Chi Id* s neads. Dua to tha natura of tha disability, obsarva* 
tions of tha autistic studant of tan diffar batwaan homa and 
schcol or batwaan parant and aducator, Tha parant snd taachar 
may ruaka totally diffarant obsarvations about a studant' a but* 
toning ability. An lEP objactiva formulated by taachars may 
stata: •'Tha studant will button hia coat within ona minuta. 
indapandantly, givan a varbal raquast.** Haaring this at tha ItP 
conf Branca, tha bawildarad parant may say, '*Ha alwaya buttons 
his coat indapandantly at homa.* Rathar than considaring this a 
conflict or a disagraamant, tha parant and taachar should usa 
thair assassmant raaulta as a basis for productiva aducational 
planning. It may bacoma apparant that tha studant doas not naad 
to ba taught buttoning^ but naads to ba taught to ganaralisa 
this skill from homa to school. 

l^LACEMEKT OPTIONS 

Whila studanti with autism shara aavaral char actari sties, 
thara ara anormoua individual diffarancaa« and tha sama aduca* 
tional satting may not ba appropriata or banaf iclal for all« 
Options currantly aval labia in aducation ara limitad* Sarvica 
dalivary medals must ba axpandad. As advocataa for thair ehil^ 
dran^s aducation, paranta canh#lp plan mor« appropriate aarvice 
dalivary modala. Thay might ask tha»salvaa« ^What aattlng vlll 
baat aarva siy child? An autiaa class within a apaclal achoolt 
A salf «^containad autism claaa within a ragular school? Intagra^ 
tion for all or part of a day? A clmaa containing ohildr«n with 
various handicapa? Dapartmantalisation with part^tima intagra^ 
tion?^ Both a thorough asaaaamant of tha individual* a naada and 
an evaluation of plaeanant altarnatlvae are naeesaary 4f we aire 
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to MYve th# ttudent mm% «pprepri«t«ly. Purents n««d to work 
with educators to dotormino the best placement option, at well 
a* program objective*. 

PARENT VULNERABILITIES AND PRorBSSlONAL COMPETENCIES 

Parents and professionals must also work closely together 
in determining program decisions and in implementing educational 
programs. Continual conflict between these groups Vepressnts a 
ssrious roadblock to sffsctive education. Two main areas of 
conflict frequently arise: psrsnts feel that neither thsir 
opinions nor the individuality of their child is taken ssrious- 
ly. and they often <^uestion the competence of educators to dsal 
with the problems of autism » 

It la sssential that parents be cor.::;idered competent deci* 
sion-makers, not just tokan mambers of the planning team. It is 
the educator's role to work with parants in determining needs; 
we do not want professionals making unilateral decisions regard^ 
ing which behaviors ^ elicit or extinguish. In designing a 
program, aducatora and parants would be well advised to consider 
,th« child's nesds indapendentiy from an existing program option. 
Parents oftan leal that the program is a **sacred cow* and thair 
children must fit tha prograrn's expectations. This attitude 
engenders the fear that the child*s strengths, abilities, and 
unique learning characteristics are not the main considerations 
xn determining program recommendations. 

Perhaps some understanding of the parent's feeling of 
vulnerability would hslp create a Isss antagonistic relation** 
ship. As parents^ we go through frantic stages when we will do 
anything if a remote possibility exists to help our child. Yet 
sometimes^ being aware of our own vulnerability^ we respond to 
suggestions in a defensive manner. Often such defensive respon^ 
sas are the result of long and futile experience in seeking 
assistance. Professionals may have already directed us to many 
ridiculous solutions that have not helpad but have otily increase 
ed stress in our already stressful lives. Parents don^t want 
this vulnerability to immobilise thw in obtaining necessary 
services for their children* When parents display dissatisfae«» 
tion with thair child^s program, it would be helpful if the 
educator could seriously attesipt to deteraiine wrhat the parents 
really want for their children « and address these concerns in 
arriving at solutions that are mutually acceptable. 




. Htt did not overlook th% signif leant aceoi^pli •haunts that ouir 
mutual parant^^aducator afforta hava mada toward aducatinq autia« 
tic childran. Howavar, wa axpact pro£aaaionala of all diaci<» 
pllnai, avan thoaa pionaara in tha fiald of aducating autiatlc 
childran, to axpand thair horiaona and continua • laarning and 
growing. In laaving our childran in tha handa of aducat;ora for 
much ofl tha day, wa ara awara of tha tranandoua powar thay axart 
ovar our childran^ a livaa. Wa want aducatora to raaliaa tha 
anormous impact thair daciaiona and practicaa hava on tha livaa 
of our autiatic aona and daughtara, and thua on our antira 
family conatallationa. Ginott <19?2) rafara to tha ovarvhalming 
powar of a taachar to craata tha clataroom climata, to maka a 
child' a Ufa miaarabla or Joyoua« to ba a tool of tortura or an 
inatrumanti of inapiration. Givan that taachara hava auch powar, 
it ia aaaantial that adminiatratora aaaign profaaaional and 
paraprofaaaional paraonnal who axhibit compatanciaa in daaling 
with autiatic atudanta, Wa want our childran to ba on tha 
racaiving «nd of tha aducation procaaa^ not aolaly providara of 
an aducational axparianca for an inaxpariancad taaohar. Wa do 
not axpact Adminiatratora to ba axparta in autiam, but do axpact 
tham to maka tha aarvieaa of racognisad axparta aval labia to our 
youngatara. If axpariancad paraonnal ara not availabla« admin^ 
iatratora must provida for inaarvica training^ and maka con^ 
aultant aarvieaa avai labia to thoaa working diractly with our 
chx Idr an. 

PARENT TRAINING 

Whila wa walcoma tha pxablic mandata raqulring ua to ba 
viabla taam mambara in datarmining our childran* a IBP^a^ wa do 
not want our> childran* a prograna to ba contingant upon our 
ability or willingnasa to cooparata in a parant^training pro« 
grMi. Frograma that amphaaiaa tha parant training aapact run 
tha riak of iMxtieating taachar raaponalbility in aducating tha 
child% tha auccaaa of a program cannot dapand on whathar or not 
a parant cooparata a « 

A profaaaional muat aak himsalt why ha ia aaking a parant 
to carty out a; particular aducational procadura^ To what dagraa 
can a achool intruda upon tha livaa of tha family mambara of an 
autiatic yoxmgjatar^ and at what coat? What paraonal and family 
diaruptiona h4va to ba mada to carry out tha rag[uaat« Xa thara 
an axpactad osteoma that will balanca tha nacaaaary affort put 



forth to cmrry out thm plan? Will thmt^ b« ongoing support mnd 
continuous r^-svslumtion of the results to determine if the 
effort is worthwhile end should be continued? 



Promoting s close home end school relstiorship, psrticulsr* 
ly with the reticent parent, msy be fscilitsted by including the 
psrent in determining goals. If the first objective is s task 
parents have long wanted their child to accomplish^ it is more 
likely that they will actively participate. The school can 
start the process* show the parent observable growth, and ask 
for cooperation to continue and further refine the elicited 
skill or behavior at home. Effective^ methods can be shared, 
slong with mutual re*^evaluation of the process and outcome. 
Very often, when parents observe progress brought about by 
someone else, they will become more willing partners, because 
they feel they are not alone but have support in reaching a 
shared goal. * This method also helps parents gain a realistic 
view of their children in tenns of current functioning levels 
and future expectations. 

Effective parent training must be expanded to include both 
immediate and long-term needSv Hot only is it important to 
learn to deal with particular behaviors when the child is very 
young, but we must concern ourselves with being a parent over an 
extended period of time. Needs of parents^ families, and autfis- 
tic people change. W« must address the dependency proMrM) as 
our children enter adulthood, and concern ourselves with dealing 
with these program delivery systems that will serve people with 
autism throughout their lives. 



Parents who pioneered legal program mandates for their 
young autistic children must once again be advocates for neces-' 
sary services for the young adults We are pleased that program 
alternatives for young autistic children are increasing^ but ngw 
there needs to be greater emphasis on establishing programs for 
the adolescent and young aditlt population. The fact that 9S 
percent of people with autism are eventually incarcerated in 
state hospitals attests to the importance of redefining neods " ^ 
and^looking Moward community alte^mTtives. ^, 
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Currently, int«r%«#ncy *4r##in«ntft at th# stat# Uv#l do not 
clearly dafina which dapmrtmants within ttata and local govern- 

jtent hav« r%ftpon«ibi nty for implementing specific aervicas for 
tho»e With auti&m, Faranta te&ant baing pittad againfet tha 
various buranucracias to obtain necaaaary aarvic^a. This haa 
always bean a pioblatn wixh achool*ag«d autistic svudants, but 
beccmas worfea whan thay batoffta young adults. Currently, many 
agencies fi?tcally responsible for providing programs can dismiss 
individuals from eligibility for services solely on the basis of 
chronological age. This problem is aggravated by the fact that 
no agency is responsible to continue education as a community- 
based service after the youngster reaches age 21. 

Ircnically. whale many states spend money to plac* Individ* 
uals past age 21 in institutions, there is little or no funding 
to ke^^p the autistic individual in the community. Mechanisms 
r-ust be developed to redistribute institutional fundinq to 
provide ir.dividuals with non^institutional alternativaa. 



Vocational training and lifetime planning for the autistic 
adult must be addressed. The parent-professional partnership 
r.ust address basic issues, such asj where will the parson with 
aut.ism spend most of his day, yea^ in and year out; how will ha 
spend most of his day, year in and year cut; w^Jt basic survi- 
val skills ir.ust this person have; if he cannot manage these 
sKills, v^ho will provide them^ These questions cannot wait 
until the student reaches age 21, but must be addressed at the 
earliest possible age. Tentative answers in the early aehooX 
yeaii's will better enable the educational team to plan functional 
curricula* The dependency problem becomes increasingly compli- 
cated during late adolescence and, early adulthood. Often tha 
young adult with autism can execute various .self-cara and inde- 
pendent living skills, but needs supervision ^wh'en dealing with 
the broader environment. This is particularly true because mpat 
autistic people are unable to make rational or inferential 
judgments. The needs of young adults must'ba realistically 
assessed in order ro determine how much and what kind oi super* 
Vision is reguirad to live in tha moat natural and least res- 
trictive environment. 




If, by adolescence, an individual ia atill considarad 
severely or profoundly handicapped* we must realistically expect 
that, a highly structurad and highly supervised environment will | 
be required. {Residential placement without a good day program 
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Is futile. Autistic psopl« n%%d snd d*sscv« nsftningful activi^ 
ti%» to fill thsir days (Lsttick, 1979). Ths insbility of 
autistic parsons to bring Msningful structura and organisation 
to thair own anvironmants ^anatalisas all too wall bars. Cars* 
fully planna;^ quality programa. including ada<2uata suparvision« 
ara assantial to maintain prograss and facilitata continuad 
growth « 

CONCLUSIONS 

, Parants and profaasionals must work togathar to davalop 
research and intarvantion priori tias, Wa must idantify tha 
aganclas that ara appropriata targats for rasaarch support 
(Raichiar, 1979). Ciosf collaboration batwaan paranta, profas- 
aionals. and organi stations with vastad intaraats ara assantial 
to affect thasa changas. rinally, wa cannot atata strongly or 
often enough that, while people with autism do have character- 
iistics in conroon, each is a unique individual with divergant 
needs. Parents will continue to work with educators and other 
prof aASionals to assure that program alternatives most appropri* 
ately meeting the autistic parson* s needs will become increas- 
it?gly available. 
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SECONDARY EWCAIIOff FOR SVERBLY HANDICAmD STUDENTS^ 
GUIDEUNES POR QU AUTY SERVICES 
G. IVMUiBtlMiyiiidBirbtraWileox 

Uiiivimity of Ortfon 

After « long period of relative neglect, secondery education for 
severely handicapped students has now emerged as both a priority 
of the U. S, Office of Special Education and a critical concern 
to many local education agencies. The recent interest in sec-^ 
ondary- level services, like the extension of public school 
opportunities to younger severely handicapped students* has 
resulted in large part from sorrial and legal pressures external 
to special education itself* One result of this developmental 
process is that educational services have^preceded profession-*! 
consensus**^or even careful debate**on the nature and purpose of 
Secondary programs. 

The purpose of this chapter is to present a set of cri- 
teria or prograru <^ialities, that should characteriate model 
secondary programs for autistic and other severely handicapped 
students* These criteria derive both from a view of the general 
role of secondary education and from exemplary practices in 
education of severely handicapped students. The presentation of 
these qualities as model program characteristics is intended to 
stimulate discussion of the ideological and empirical basis for 
emerging educational services. 

While one objective of the chapter is to address issues in 
education of adolescents labeled autistic^ it is the authors* 
view that there is little to be gained from segregating these 
individuals from other severely handicapped secondary students. 
Regardless of the specific nature of their disabilities, all 
severely handicapped students confront similar shortcomings in 
present educational services and face similar difficulties in 
transition from school to vork and adult life« Therefore, the 
chapter addresses the general problem of educating severely 
handicapped students with the assumption that the discussion 
will be appropriate to professionals and parents concerned %rith 
autism. 




Th« burst of professional «Mr«y directed to the educe* 
tionel problems of severely handicapped students in the vake of 

the 1972 PARC consent agreement generally focused on the role of 
early intervention and the design of elementary claesroome. 
Little attention was paid to the design of programs for second*- 
ary«^age students. Teachers of severely handicapped adolescents 
today enter classrootns with as little help from research and 
demonstration efforts as did their predecessors staffing public 
school programs for elementaryage severely handicapped students 
earlier in the decade* Several factors might explain the 
relative inattention to services for adolescents and young 
adults with severe handicapping conditions. The labeling of 
severely handicapped students as "developraentaily young'' 
(Stephci vs, 1971) and the general tendency to focus on rheir. 
**mental age*' rather than their chronological age (Brown, 
Brsnston, Hamre-Nietupski, Pumpian, Certo, and Gruenewsld, 1979) 
contributed to the image of the severely handicapped as ^'eternal 
children" {Wolfensberger, 1972) and detracted from the need to 
design appropriate services for adolescents who happened also to 
present severe instruGtional and management problems* 

k second factor contributing to the paucity of secondary*- 
level ser%*ices emerges from an interaction of student character- 
istics and teacher corrspetence. The education of adolescents 
requir«^s a ^'ery different kind of stamina than does provision of 
services to infants and younger children. With increasing stu* 
dent age and size, management difficulties become dangerous, and 
disrupwiveness borders on delinquency. Teachers without a comp* 
lament of effective management and programming skills can hard- 
ly hope to provide effective service or enjoy the reinforcers 
that accrue from observable pupil progress. 

AJbeit unwittingly, federal policy and funding priorities 
have probably contributed to a benign neglect of the educatior*iil 
needs of secondary-^ level severely handicapped students. The 
relative emphasis on early diagnosis, intervention, and educa^ 
tional services for young handicapped children has diri^cted both 
attention and resources away £r<Mn the needs of the handic;^^ed 
adolescent, while the XS. S. Of^io4 d£ Speein I jfelSfucation has a 
substential program focused on early education (The Handicapped 
Children's Carly tSducation ^ro^rMi with a budget of $26 million 
for Fy 79), there is no program comparable in either stature or 
resources that focuses on the needs of students facing the 
transition from school to work and adult life* 
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perhaps th# most •igniflcur.t factor contributing to tho 
n%giect of «oeond4ry-iov#i sorviCo« ariaes from tha pattarna of 
inatitutionalitation that hav* typically raducad tha numbar of 
aavaraly handicappad adolaacanta aarvad in public school pro** 
grams. Many individuaU w:ith autism and othar savara handi- 
capping conditions wara institutionalitad aa childran prior to 
mandatad public school sarvicaa and ramain in sagragatad rasi^ 
dantial programa as adolascants daspita tha racant davalopmant 
of community opportunitiaa. Combinad with tha fact that many 
studants hava typically baan institutionalizad at tha onset of 
adolescenca, this haa rasultad in disproportionataly lo%r enrol*- 
Iments at tha secondary laval and has contributed to tha ^anaral 
lack of public school axpartisa with more savaraly h<^ndicappad 
studant groups. 

Despite the paucity of vesaarch efforts and public school 
experienca with the population, secondary- aged savarely handi* 
cappad students incraaaingly are attending schools in their homa 
communities. Tha practical naads of thasa studants and the 
adaptations raqpairad of school systems hava bagun to stimulata 
profassional interest and to command fadaral attention. 

OBJECTIVES OF SECONDARY PROGRAMS FOR SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

Throughout the history of Amarican aducation, schooling has 
b^an altarnataiy ragardad aa tha maans for teaching tha akills 
raquirad for work and adult lifa and as tha machaniam for improv 
ing personal davalopmant and maximizing salf^fulfillmant. Whiia 
tha debate ragarding tha role of aducation aa a tool of societal 
varsus personal davalopmant will, in all likalihood, never ba 
fully resolved^ the field of spacial aducation has adoptad tha 
practical philosophy that is avidant in tha fiald of caraar 
education. Basic to caraar aducation ia a^commitMant to daval«^ 
oping knowladga and akilla to anabla individuals to maatar thair 
*non*school anvironmanta aa^wall aa a commitmant to training a ' 
salable antry^laval occupational skill (Broiin and Kokaaka, 
1979). 

Sacondary aducation for savaraly handicappad atudanta must 
provida a' dual aarvicat (a) praparation for functioning in 
futura work and living anvironmanta^ and <b) affaetlva tranai^ 
tion to thoaa anvironmanta. This dual raaponaibility ia an 
outcome of aavaral factora. Ralavant training and praparation 
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ar* n#e«ssary b^cmus* post^^ft^coiiclftry •ducatlonaX optiont mrm 
rar%ly available tot t«v#r«ly handicapped citi&«ns •v^n though 
th#y may in t^tt ttill lack th% skilla r«quir«d for compiit^nt 
adult functioning^ B#caus% post^stcondary aducational programs 
ar« not an op^ion« th« public •chools must provids rslsvant 
training for adult lif#. Education st ths sscond^ry l«vsl must 
abandon th« g«nsral sducation approach that sssumss that, if th« 
fttudsnt has mors skills, s/hs will automatically hav% mors 
opportunitiss and indspsndsncs; instsad. It must focus on ths 
dsvslopmsnt of practical skills that will %nsurs participation 
in important sdult activitiss* Ths burdsn for providing ss<» 
vsrsly handicappsd students s transition to adult lifs bscomss 
the responsibility of the public schools becaui^e these students 
seldom have access to the social service transition programs 
(community colleges, manpower training, vocational rehabilitee 
tion) that are routinely available to mildly handicapped stu« 
dents. Transition services typically provide support for locat* 
ing a job and securing living arrangements, training skills 
reqxiired in those particular work or domestic environments, and 
monitoring the adaptations necessary to support successful 
performance (e.g*, from e six^hour school day to an eight^hour 
work day, from transportation via school bus to independent 
travel to the job site, and ao on). 

To achieve the dual objectives of preparation and transi- 
tion fot students who are severely handicapped, secondsry pro* 
grams must differ markedly both from secondsry programs for 
mildly handicapped students and from the more familiar model of 
services for severely handicapped elementary students > 



The following section describes a s^et of criteria or pro* 
gram qvialities which should guide the design of secondary pro^ 
grams for severely handicapped students. The gualities are 
derived from a normalisation ideology (Wolfensberger, 1972} » 
from the literature on career education (Brolin and Kokaaka« 
1979 h and from model educational programs serving younger 
severely handicapped students CSontag, Smi^t andCerto, 1977). 



PROGRAM QUALITIES 
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Thm success of soeondary education for aovoroly handicappod 
adolosconta is aoaaurod by tho oxtont to which atudontii function 
in and moot tha roquiroMnta of conplax comunlty aattlnas. 
Sinca ona of tha aoat obvioua charactariatica of poat*achocl 
anvironmanta ia fraquant intaractiona\vith paopla without Idan^*^ 
tifiabia handicapa, it i a only logical to plan aducational pro* 
qrama that duplicata thia faatura of tha critarion anvironmant 
and wh\ch activaly build akilla raquirad for auccaaaful intar- 
action with nonhandicappad aociaty. Thaaa akilla cannot ba 
taught in tha abaanca of nonhandicappad paara« Tha importanca 
of intagratad aducational anvironnanta ia raflactad in litiga^ 
^ion (Haldarttan v. Pannhurat K lagialation (tha laaat raatric* 
tlva aducational anvironmant provision of P*L» 94^142), ^nd 
profaaaional opinion (Brickar, 1978; Brown, Branaton, Hamra* 
Niatupaki. Johnson, Wilcox, and Cruanawald, I9?9s CEC, 1979; 
Cilhool and Stutman, 19701 TASH, 1979), aa wall aa by auccaaa* 
ful damonatrationa of intagratad aducational sarvicas for aa* 
varaly handicappad atudanta (a.g*, Wilcox and Sailor, in prasi). 

Tha intagration of aacondary^aga aavaraly handicappad 
atudanta ia not tantamount to ^mainatraaming*^ atudanta with 
savara handicapping conditiona* Nainatraaaing typically con* 
notaa ragular claaa placamant with aupport aarvicaa fro» apacial 
aducation. Intagtation, on tha othar hand, raquiraa ragular 
placamant, anabling aavaraly handicappad atudanta to 
attand achool wit^ nonhandicappad paaraT A comiitiviant to Inta* 
gration ia not to auggaat a lack of accaaa to spacial education ^ 
aarvicaa or tachnology; it ia 'a conmitaant to tha dalivary of 
thoaa sarvicas in anvironiaanta which r#if lact tha intagratad and 
hataroganaoua natura of aociaty. 

Diacussiona of ^laaat raatrictiva anvironmant a *^ hava typi« 
cally focusad on tha charactariatica of tha phyaical placamant 
(cf. Aloia, 197Bi Kanowits, Zwaibal, and Edgar, 197B). Mhila 
tha phyaical intagrmtion o£ aavaraly handicappad uid nonhandi* 
eappad atudanta ia a nacaaaary condition, It ia not auffieiant 
to raallsa truly intagratad anvironmanta. Tha nohhandicappad 
atudanta attending achool should ba aga paara of tha aavaraly 
handicappad atudanta. Educational integration ia con^romiaad to 
t^a extant that tha achoolmataa of aavaraly handicappad aacond* 
ary atudanta are elementary-^ aged or praachoolera. Integration 
elao reguires planned interaction betwean handicapped'' and non- 
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handicapped studanta. Si«Kpl# eoMi«t#nc# within tha mmum physi«> 
cal facility doaa not mplaca tha naad to achadula non«acadamic 
contact (a. 9*, inta^tatad homarooma or lunchrooma), aa wall aa 
opportunitiea for atructurad intaractiona (a»9w in paar tutor- 
ing arrangamanta). Othar ifuportant, though parhapa laaa obvi- 
oua, componanta of integration ralata to organiaation of tha 
achool day and tranaportation to and from achool> Tha langth 
and organiaation of tha achool day for autiatic and othar aa* 
/araly handicappad atudanta ahould approximata that for non« 
handicapped paara. To achadula handicappad atudanta to arriva 
lata or dapart aarly or to hava a aaparata lunchroom achadula ia 
to limit poaaibilitiaa for functional integration. Similarly, 
to* astabliah a tranaportation tfyatam for aavaraly handicappad 
atudanta aaparata from tha ayatam for nonhandi capped atudanta 
(e,g». regular school buaaa and a *'han<li capped* bua) restricts 
possibilities for social interaction and adaptation^ and for 
learning important skills {community mobility) in a aatting that 
approximates the natural community. 

Age* Appr opr late 

Programs for secondary severely handicapped atudanta should 
be appx-opriate to their chronological age. Thia <ju;ility ia an 
extension of the requirement that such students be integrated 
into school buildings which house their chronological age peers. 
Since the goals of apecial education are to minimise the die* 
crepancies between handicapped and nonhandi capped individuala^ 
educational arrangementa which exaggerate or highlight deviance 
labels ahould be avoided, instructional taska or materials more 
typical of chronologically young atudanta (large piece puzalea^ 
blocks, doll play, color naming* learning letter aounda) ahould 
be replaced with taaka and materiala appropriate to the stu- 
dent' a age and aurroundlngs. It is inappropriate and atigmatia* 
ing for severely handicapped high achool atudanta to cut and 
paate large snowmen aa a winter holiday art project* h more 
appropriate art activity might be to block-print greeting carda. 
the re<iuirement that taaka and materiala be appropriate to the 
chronological age of the atudent doea not rule out the fact that^ 
aeverely handicapped aecondary atudanta may« in fact, atill have 
baaic akill deficlta* Thm implication ia that inatruction 
ahould incorporate materiala and taaka «iat highlight aimilar- 
itiea with age peera. It would be more appropriate tor a hi^h 
achool atudent who lacka proficiency in baaic arithmetic opera** 
tiona to work with a handheld calculator than to count blocka. 
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lin#«, or b#«d« on m abmcua. Similarly, th# iMgua^* contont 
for »0V«r#ly hmndicmpp^d socondary «tud«ntt thould rttfer#nc% 
object* and activitaw that ara aaliant in thair racraationai, 
vocational, and homa activltiaa rathar than amphasixa a vocabu- 
^•t-y typically acquirad by aarly langua^a laarnara. 

At anothar laval, tha commitmant to providing aga-appro- 
priata programming raguiraa that tha school and axtracurricular 
activities of nonhandi capped students be referenced in tha 
de^^ign of services for the severely handicapped. For example, 
if the school district provides vocational training and place* 
r^ent for nonhandi capped high schoolers who are not college- 
bound, it is appropriate for severely handicapped learners to 
receive comparable services and opportunities. If nonhandi* 
capped students have open campus privileges during the lunch 
hour, then a legitimate educational goal for a severely handi* 
capped student would be to travel to a local restaurant and 
purchase lunch off-campua. Further, both the frequency with 
which nonhandi capped students eat off*campus and the locations 
they patronise should help defi>^e para;neters of the training 
program. Since high school students typically spend substantial 
time outside the school in work experience or distributive 
education programs, it is appropriate that, similar time allocs* 
tion be reflected in services to the severely handicapped. With 
increasing age, these students should spend proportionately less 
ti>ne in classrooms or school buildings and mora in work and 
leisure training in the community. 

A final implication of age-appropriate services relates to 
the programming base for students aged 18*21* While F.L, 94*142 
clearly eatablishes the right of handicapped students in this 
aga group to a free appropriate public education, high schools 
rarely serve their nonhandlcapped agemates. If there are no 
nonhandicappad peers in the progrwn, it is neither fully inte* 
grated nor age* appropriate. Service* to 18*21 year-old handi* 
capped student* would be more appropriately located on community 
college campuses than in high school faeiUtiaa. 

Communi ty-fte f erenced 

The selection o£ goals, inatructional procedures, and 
contingenciea for secondary severely handicapped students should 
be carefully referenced to the local tonmunity. Community^ 
referenced curriculum design stands in ahaxp contrast to cur- 
ricula end progrMRs organised to Collo%» hw>»tJietical child 
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d«v*lopm«nt or traditional acadamic aa^oncaa. A community* 
rafaroncad approach aachawa traditional curriculum domaina 
(languaaa, cognitiva, groaa motor, raading, math, and »o on) and 
inataad amplcya catagoriat that dariva from the baaic damanda of 
adult functioning (work, laiaura, conununity participation, and 
raaidantial living). Thara i« an emphaaia on tltilla that ara 
functional (i.a., whoaa parformanca la fraquantly raquirad in 
tha actual community anvironmant) and on critaria that ralata to 
tha damanda and axpactationa of the community. A commitmant to 
community-rafarancad programa taflacta tha career education 
orientation of secondary special education and under^coraa the 
need to program explicitly for student performance in actual 
target environments. 

Community citiMne seldom differentiate between s)till 
acquisition and daily perfo:m<ince. An individual' a success is 
dependent less on how many skills sAa haa mastered than on how 
independently s/he can perfom. The importance of academic 

skills acquisition (e.g., learning to sound out five words or 
add 2-digit numbers with carrying) pal<^» in comparision to basic 
community mobility skills (e.g., crossing controlled and uncon- 
troAled intersections). Being able to print a grocery list ir. 
considerably leaa important than being able to use a picture 
list to shop for groceries and personal items. 

The strategy basic for creating community* referenced pro* 
grams is an environmental inventory process along the lines of 
that described by Brown and his colleaguea (Brown, Branston, 
Baumgart, Vincent, Falvay, and Schroeder, IS79; Brown, 
Branston, Hamre-Mietupski , Pumpian, Certo, and Gruenewald, I979j 
Brown, Falvay, Vincent, Kay, Johnson, Farrara-Parrish, and 
Gruenewald, 1979). The environmental inventory requires direct 
inspection of the actual demestic, vocational, leisure, and 
community environments to which a student haa* or might be 
expected to have, access. These settings are than analysed to 
delineate t^e performance demands, naturally occurring cuea and 
consequences, envirormental arrangementa^ and so forth, actually 
present in thoaa natural environments. This information, in 
turn, is used to design either situation specific training or 
general case programs (Bellamy, Wilaon^ Adler^ and Clarke^ in 
preas) to develop thi^ revisits skills. 
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An #nvironm#ntiI inventory strat^^y results in locally 
d«v#iop<td cumcuium mattraals. A comm«rci*I curriculum pack* 
by defanuion, i% not community r«fer*nc#d since th* con* 
tent of such packages xs not generated on the basis of local 
opportunities and arrangements with which students will actually 
come in contact. The curriculum development proceet rather than 
the curriculum content itself, however, can be formalized or 
standardized for general consumption. A secondary program that 
id community-referenced focuses training on the skills/tasks 
particular to local employment opportunities, local recreation 
and leisure activiti*?s. use of community transportation systems, 
and so on. In other words, long-renge objectives for severely 
handicapped secondary students must relate to the next environ- 
ment in which s/he will likely participate. While in one com- 
munity it may be important to teach students to use the mase 
transit system, in another community without mass transit, 
independent mobility objectives could be met by training bicycle 
riding or by training students to call taxi service. The func- 
tional out_come**community mobility--is the same, though the form 
of the response depends on features of tht> particular community. 
Similarly, while operating a record player would seem an age* 
appropriate recreational skill for severely handicapped high 
school students, it is not an appropriate instructional objec- 
tive if the student's domestic environment doe's not contain a 
phonoqr^iph. No particular objectifies are a priori appropriate; 
i*ach mujst foe justified as appropriate for and important in the 
real ccm?nunity, domestic, or vocational setting. 

Community- referencing j^erves not only to validate objec- 
tives but also to e$^tabli.sh priorities among objectives, father 
than s^l^-rting training targets according to their relative 
position on a '*developm«^ntal sequence" or according to whether 
or not students have the necessary V^ereguisite skills,** educa- 
tional priorities are established according to the frequency or 
the importance of behavior in the envirotiment , 

Logically, it is a small step from using actual community 
environments as a source of instructional content to using theae 
same enviroiriments as a location for training. Juat as severely 
handicapped adolescents cannot learn skills to function in* 
integrated environments i£ their education ia confined to handi- 
^apped^only facilitie^s, neither can they learn to cope with 
natural environments if their only instruction occurs within 
school walls. While natural environments are more difficult to 



mdr.aq*. thoy are th* only settings that contain th« full ran<|e 
of sr.irr.ul 4 to which the studcmt rust learn to rospcnd. Ccm- 
munity-re: etenc^d turticuia lead to r.omxuni ty^-bas^^q ttaliuncj. 

i^urure**>r iented 

A future or i^ntat icr is a naiurai and necessary ccrr^plement 
corrjmuni ty •re£erencitic|. While a stra^jht community* referenced 
approach would pre*.uir:ably result m progra!nm:ng in and for 
oxis^ting domestic, vocational, community* and leisure/recrea- 
raonal opportunities, thct-e currently ava:iiabie environments 
are, ir* toe r,ar*y c^^^eJ^. I<^i:=rs than satisfactory. Fro<3rat!^tni ng 
only for current opportunities in the adult service systerr. 
tcr.:^titutos preparaticn for :n£^titutional programs or ''adult 
prc-schoOiS/' This is surely not the intent of education. Kecent 
ciianges :n adult ^-ervices {^,q., attention to civil rights, 
Iet;fi si dt i ve ent i tlements for rr,edical services and income r*up- 
ports) would .^eerrt to foreshadow additional changes at the com* 
r;j:uty «',<'rVi*::e levei {h^W^^y, Wil^^on, Adler, and Clarke, 
Current po5. t- i^eccnda ry cpticns hopefully do not constitute a 
v>p? e5?:*^nt*ati ve s^anpie of environments and opportunities that 
w:li be avriilable ^^.everal yean:; hence. Future environment? 
? h cxi I r e t 1 e c t increased acc e t?^ s , r ornmun i t y H v i nq ^ 1 te rn« t i ve s , 
i nc ! a s*?d xoppo r t uni ties for ncn* t r i v i a 1 vo r k wa vjes , as wc^ 11 as 
a*>c re€»Lv:-d toi atjce t'O) the eternal prerschool * 

A fistv.re orientation provides a needed counterpoint to the 
rtatuf; quo of 1977, where 95 percent of adults with autism were 
*' t>ervi^5d'* in institutional progranriS. Instead, prograf^mers :ihouid 
anticipate chanc|€^s in the service that will support leas re* 
strictjve services and more independent petfotmances. Whi le 
students with autisr. today face a high probability of institu* 
tional placement, secondary programii^ must operate under the 
a<£un?ption that they are training* not "good institutional 
residents^" but rather program graduates who will have access to 
Hmall community-ba&ed residential programs. In th* vocational 
rf^alm, there is currently a high probability that severely 
handicapped adults will be placed in ** adult day programs'' 
{Bellamy, Sheehan, Horner, and Boles, 1980), with little oppor- 
tunity of earning meaningful wages. Since there is &ome basis 
tor anticipating changes in this system, secondary programs 
should pinpoint locally relevant work skills as important in* 
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•tructional obj%etlVM. in thort^ « future ori#ntttion* r*quir%» 
programs tc look und plan nh^md for expanded opportunities for 
severely hendi capped school -leevere. 

Npn*-Cstejforlcel 

Hstursl eomWiunity contincyencles ere besicelly noh"*cete9or* 
icel. The demsnds for independent performitnce in important 
adult life dowairts are identical for everyone, regaj^dleas of the 

presence of a handicapping condition. Eligibility for advilt and 
transition services focuses more, on economic criteria than 
educational or medical labels. The definition of developm.>ntal 
disabilities (Boggs and Henney, 1979) is based* on functional 
deficits in sdult performance rather than on diagnostic cate« 
gory. Access to vocational rehabilitation services depends -Dn 
the presence of employment barriers without regard to type of 
handicap. CETA programs screen en the basis of unemployment, 
low «ocio»economic status^ or a broad generic definitioo of 
"handicapped-** Similarly, Section S04 of the Rehabilitation Act 
is concerned with handicapped individuals without regard to 
category. 

Father than reinforce categorical differentiations that 
will be ignored by the adult service system, secondary programs 
^iervang severely handicapped students should emphasize the 
<»lements common to all studentsj cotiwiunity performance demands^ 
needs for functional objectives end age*appropriate materials, 
and existing barriers impeding access to the adult service 
system, tow-incidence populations confronting such problems 
would do well to aggregate their numbers. The probability of 
institutionalization increases when entire service programs must 
be supported for single individuals. Functional alternatives to 
categorical designations include age^level differentiations^ 
groupings based on programming needs^ or neighborhood service 
groupings. 

Comprehensive 

The comprehensivenesft of a program should be judged^ not 
against what a teacher can program, but what nis/her students 
need. Too often « secondary programs have been governed by the 
*law of the instrument** t if all you have is a hammer^ then you 
treat everything as a nail. Limits on the scope of programs 
usually reflect teacher skills^ constraints on clsseroom opera*^ 
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tion, «nd th« Availability of materials riith«j^<RTh tha p%rfor*^ 
iR«nc» deficits or inetructicnai ^aads of s^ira%nt«. If graduates 
to b# ind«p#nd«at and productive in post*achool anviron- 
r.ents.^ uhan* they must bm competent at various tasks and in 
varxcus* settings. This impliea that secondary programs must 
develop strategies for fitting into the local economy and for 
teaching skills that are not normally practical m the class* 
room. Comprehensiveness cannot be judged by reference t^ cover* 
age of^ traditional *'dev«lopmentar* curriculum domains but by the 
extent to which students conform to expectations for adult 
functicning> Special educators may not currently have the 
cc^nt^nt to develop student competence in domei:tic living. 

:ocal vojk. or corfrrunity mobility. They may also lack the 
f:rac<&5^s -kiils tc assist i^tudents to acce?is CETA, SSI, or other 
ccrr,pt>r,«?:;ts the ad\;lt r^i'Vice syst^im- These deficits, though 
significant, J^hould not cietiact from student needs for ccrpre* 
\*«* p: ♦fpa: at i c:; ar.d tran:nt;cn services. 

i ti : r, * a i t r . v I n t 

The : : i e f p r n t s : n the IE? process f o i secondary* age 
\' : V !v <i :\ d : c a >.^pe d 1 * 4^ r. * 5 ; f- d i { f ^ r e r; t f r or^ t ; r r o I e for 
cr: i:i**<»:iV i i.tej v^r^r i or el<^mentary piograms. In both 

t : e " r . • ' , m:; ^ L : ■ * « : y y\ j: ar £^ , pa rent s ibnd e Ji: r a tern ha 
1 o:, :; ' » Nft ; r:*«'iv:»>nr*^ 5 . irirv>d on either child d^v^icprrent Or 
n : ^r. a I r. : . h ' -* u r r : c *j ; a , t av; ; de t h e *^ e 1 1 mg of t' i d e n t o b j ec - 
t:v^*s. TV 'S i:.e--c:)darv -:t:idf?i:t.s- such sequences are ir^defer;* ible . 
feather tita:; pinpointing the next objectives in a sequence, 
pa rent i^- r\;5t ehocj^e arr.cr.g options with:in vocational, dctr.estic, 
rommunity, and Ie;svire dc^rvains and select f rom arrong peif orr.ance 
♦tiatenies (detjree and type of prosthetic tnodlf i cations ) . For 
each ritj^-^i"'* tar-^et^d* there if. a very, real '*v?ppoit unity 
^ost"i tar'^eting any single skiil consumas vaiuabla instruc* 
ticnal tinie that might otherwise have been devoted to other 
skill aieas^. Thit dilerr.na> Of ',ourse, haa always existe4 but 
beeor-e$ especially acute at the secondary level where there are 
numerous trashing needa and relatively l:ittle educational /tiii^it. 

The values of parent.£ are more iir.portant and more apparent 
in edutaticnal prograinming for aeecndary students because thera 
are not skill sequences per se, There is, for example, no 
logical or neceaaary relationmhip between learnini^ to ah<>p for 
groceries^ learning a factory job. and learning basic domestic 
maintenance. Decisions regarding which task is taught flrat* 
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th« amount of time invested, and the expected epproximetlon to 

normal (rather than adapted) performance depend not on logic but 
on value )ud<|jnenta of parents and professionals. 

Effectiveness is a key criterion in any educational set* 
vicf . Regardless of other qualities it may embody, a program 
t> ^ :>t achieve sp^jcified goals for students can be viewed 

as uriduiy restrictive {Laski, i<>79)» It is important to realize 
that the effectiveness of secondary instruction should be me^s* 
ured, not In terms of accumulated knowledge or classroom be- 
havior, but rather in terms of changes in daily performance in 
residential, vocational, leisure, and community environments. 
Since the critical measures relate to the functional performance 
of skills in natural settings^ neither students nor programs can 
te appropriately evaluated by paper and pencil tests or perfor- 
mance on Simulated tasks* Hew measurement procedures must l?e 
d^isigned to rr^onitor typical performance on important life tasks 
(We; .«r.sr.an-Friuch, Crowell^ Bellany, and Sostwick^ 1980). It is 
less important that a secondary student learn 10 new sight 
words, eight color adjectives, or how to clip his/her finger- 
Trails than that s/he show increasing participation and indepen-* 
dence in daily routines, improved access to conanunity services, 
deve] --/^.ent cf personal options^ as well as to employment and 
pr\:::v.;^ .xVity. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Each of the program qualities advocated above should assist 
secondary programs to meet the dual objective of preparation for 
and tiransition to normal adult enviroiwnents. While research per 
se provides virtually no assistance in operating programs which 
Bnbody the target qualities, i^xamplary local services and feder- 
al demonstration proj<tcts do offer some guidance. To realize 
model program qualities will require significant changes in 
current approaches to curriculum, instructional methods and 
materials, and program organisation, as well as to the ttansi* 
tion to adult services. 
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Curr iculum 

To devinfs 4 curriculum that 'is at cnc% *g^-appropri«te, 
coimtiunity ref«r#nced, futur* ormntedi and comprehensive, end 
that involves parent*, is a formidable task* It is made more eo 
by two important implications of the.^© qualities. Firet, major 
partd of the curriculum must be referenced to jobs, local 

residence options, local leisure opportunities, and other as** 
pects of the present and future local environments. Second, 
there is seldom time to teach severely handicapped adolescents 
ail the skills needed for community participation, so difficult 
choices must be made among important educational goals. 

Referencing curriculum content tc local 
expectations has three implications for secondary programs. 
First, it reduces the utility of packaged curriculum materials. 
Instead of purchasing or adopting materials, task analyses, or 
skill sequences from curriculum developers, schools must invest 
in analysis of local community options. Certainly, there are 
some aspects of community performance that are applicable across 
cettings. Personal care, domestic living, shopping, time man* 
agement. and other apparently commoz^ skills have been widely 
analyzed and inclvided in curriculum, packages. However, the 
variety of local support artange^jents creates extreme dii> 
ferences in the skills required for competence even in these 
supposedly common areas. Local analysis of specific skills is 
still needed for efficient preparation and transition^ 

The second implication of local curriculum referencing 
relates to sequencing of educational goals. Unlike traditional 
curricula, which present a series of progressively more dif^ 
ficult skills, local referencing results in a curriculum com* 
posed of alternatives that may be selected in any sequence. 
Whether a student fearns to use the l^cal laundromat before or 
after s/he learns to order a taco frSiifc, the restaurant near 
scliool is an individual issue, not a generic curriculum eequenc** 
i ng problem « 

* 

The third implication of local referencing la that it 
focuses attention on daily performance rather than the continued 
acquisition of skills. At issue is not what a student can do in 
response to instructional cues in the classroc , bub rather what 
s/he does on a regular basis in domestic, leisure, and community 
settings, thm effects of this shift are extensive. If the 
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•f f#ctlv*n«Sft of ••condary inmtructions it mtMss^d by m^atturlng 

daily bthavior in natural aattin^a, the application of exinting 
akilla» rathar than davalopmant of naw onaa, would take pri* 
ority. Similarly, amphaaia would ba placad on tha davalopmant 
of functional altarnativaa, anvirohmantal modifications, and 
community-baaad practice. If actual parformanca in non*achooI 
anvironmanta ia tha focua of curriculum af^orta, it is difficult 
to ar<3rua that acquiaition of basic arithmatic facts should taka 
pracadanca ovar davalopmant of a> functional strategy for par* 
sonal shopping* 

gho ^ ca s . among go a 1 s , Almost by definition, savaraly handi- 
capped individuals are characterized by axtansiva performance 
deficits in relation to tha expectations of normal community 
^J^yXtoTiiTKmntB . While each of these deficits iright well be reme* 
dieted with appropriate programming, time is seldom available in 
secondary programa to target all deficit areas successfully, 
thus, significant opportunity costs are associated with each 
educational goal. A choice of any given goal means that time 
will not be allocated to other important parformanca areas « In 
a locally- referenced curriculum, this choice cannot be defended 
with the argument that some goals logically precede others. As 
a result, the value judgments of teachers, parents, advocates, 
and others assume critical importance in selection among pos«^ 
sible educational goals. As tha forum for such choices, the ttP 
meeting should become a key aspect of the curriculum definition 
process. 

Taken together* local referencing and individual choices 
among goals ahould create a new style of curricultim in secondary 
programs for severely handicapped students* Evaluated by impact 
on daily parformancea, geared to the values of individual stu- 
dents and their familiea, and baaed on an analysis of local 
performance expectations^ the curriculum should be characterized 
by local development* diversity across settings, and the avail- 
ability of individually appropriate alternatives. 

Iftstructijo nal Methods 

The methods and materials used in secondary programs for 
severely handicapped students should reflect the gualities of 
age-appropriateness* community referencing, parent involvement, 
and effectiveness. The implication of t)iese gualities for daily 
program operation center around the definition of effectiveness 
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aft a change in regular p«r'£ormanc« outside th« classroom. 
Methods ar# u^^fui t:o tha extant that thay prorr^ota bahavior 
changas' in »tud«^nta^ natural anvlronmants. Thus, the i^?5v:a of 
instructional af factivanass m sacondary programs is closely 
related to the issue of transfar and generalization of behavior 
change (Stokes and Baar, 1977), Several implications for in- 
structional methods follow from this concern for generalization. 
First, instruction should either occur totally in natural envi- 
ronstents or else provide opportunity for considerable practice 
in those environments where performance is expected, A signif- 
leant proportion of school time should be spent in learning 
experiences outside the classroom in living, working, and iei* 
i>ure eiiVironments. Second, the teaching materials and responses 
required secondary instruction should reflect the stimuli and 
behaviors typically encountered in th'*^ community. For example, 
instruction in reading or language skills would be more func-^ 
ticnai ;n students' natural environn:ents if it involved reading 
and discussiori o£ the sports section of the local newspaper than 
if traditional academic materials were used. A third implica- 
tion for 1 n^itructional methods relates to age-appropriateness, 
The use of materials appropriate to an individual's chrono^ 
logical age not only reflects the normalization ideology, but 
also increases the likelihood that similar materials or' events 
will be pre.^ent in the student *s ztaturai environment, 

A frequent response of the schools to the need to effect 
behavioral changes in the non-school environments has been to 
simulate community settings. Classroom workshops, stores, 
kitchens, and entire apartments have been designed to simulate 
the environments in which students actually live, work* and 
shop. Certainly, creation of these environments provides admin- 
istrative convenience* since instruction in each student* a home, 
neighborhood, or prospective place of employrtiont would be costly 
and time-consuming. However, such simulation haa recently cotne 
under attack, because competence in these environments doea nt>w 
necessarily produce competence in settings where independence ia 
ultimately needed (Brown, Kietupaki, and Hamre-Hietupaki, 1976)* 
Rather than supporting either extreme of this debate^ the pro- 
gram gualities proposed here suggest some guidelines and condi^ 
tions for simulating community environments and events ^ 

1, Simulation may* provide an efficient strategy for 
initial steps of instruction on community skills, but 
cannot substitute for later instruction and practice 
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in nmturml ^ttttings. Simulation that it intended to 
substitute for instructional experiences and supers 
vised practice in natural settings should be avoided. 



2. Simulation is useful when community events to which 
students must respond appropriately occur so infre* 
quently that experience in natural aettin<?s will not 
usually provide needed instruction. This use is 
analagous to flight simulations in pilot training^ 
where infrequent weather and mechanical events can be 
routinely practiced. 

3. Simulation may be useful to ensure that response 
opportunities during instruction sample the full 
variation in stimuli and criteria that are likely to 
be present in natural settings. 

l^rpgyjfcB't. Admin^^ and Sup por t 

To achieve the (jualities advocated here, secondary level 
services require administrative support that is significantly 
different from that typically provided in elementary and early 
childhood programs for severely handicapped students. Most 
important among these differences are support for instruction 
aut??ide the classroom, funding of time for local curriculum 
devf^lopment, and provision of different professional services. 

Providing instruction outside the classroom is frequently 
impossible under administrative arrangements that have evolved 
in services to younger children. The combination of insurance 
restrictions, parental permission requests* transportation 
needa^ classroom coverage requirements* ^nd professional XiabJil^ 
ity issues could quickly reduce the best intentions for prac- 
tical programming to a regiment of classroom simulation* Lead* 
ership is clearly needed from school district administration to 
establish standard procedures that encourage* rather than dis«» 
courage « ef fective programming^ 

Time for local curriculum development is also critical. 
While the utility o£ packaged and commercially available mate^ 
rials and skill sequences appears limited at the secondary 
level* the need for appropriate materials^^d instructional 
sequences remains. To develop locally usef<ll c^irricula* adinin<» 
istrators should provide teachers ^jne and resources fbr con^ 




ducting local inventories of #nvironfli«ntAl r#quir«ta#nttt and 
davalopinq corraaponding training objactivas. A usaful atratagy 
ia to uaa a ona^to^^two^waak aummar work aaaaion to davalop akill 
aaquancaa in araaa priori tizad in apring lEP roaatinga. 

Support aarvicas providad to aacondary claaarooma should 
also badiCfarant from thota typically availabla in aarly child* 
hood and alamantary aarvicaa. Kathat than utilising apaach or 
languaga tharapista, occupational tharapiata, or contant araa 
apaciallats* oacondary taachara would battar ba providad aaaist* 
anca from individuals who can aaaiat in community-baaad train- 
ing. Diract assistanca is naadad not only in akill training, 
but also in the support of spacialists in vocational prapara^ 
tion« job placamant, avid rasidantial living oftan critical to 
succassful instruction, 

Advocacy for Adul t Sa rvicas 

A final implication of tha qualitiaa advocatad hara for 
secondary programs is tha importance of adult sarvicas. Sinca 
participation in normal community sattinga is tha ultimata 
objactiva of preparation and transition services in tha schools^ 
adult sarvicas in the community will have much to do with the 
final success of secondary programs. 

Adult services for individuals with autism and other severe 
handicaps lack several features that now characterise public 
education. There is no single generic agency reaponaible and 
accountable for service provision* Kather, different voca* 
tional« rasidantial t medical* and welfare services are adminia* 
tared by different agencies with different criteria for access 
and different standards of quality, A particularly important 
problem with adult services today is the lack of entitlement to 
the vocational and residential aarvicea that oftan are critical 
in preventing institutionalisation* Long waiting liata for 
community programs are not uncommon^ and in many states there ia 
little recourae whan a local agency rafuaea servicea. 

a 

£ven when community aarvicaa are availabla to severely 
handicapped adults^ tha appropriataneaa of thoaa services must 
be scrutinised. Day care and activity programa today aubstitute 
for vocational support for more than 100*000 aavarely handle* 
capped adults (Bellamy, Shaehan^ Romer^ and Bolea^ 1980). 
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To Incr^aM th« likelihood thet m«v«r«lv handicapped stu« 
donttt will hav« acc«as to naodod community a*rvica# mttmt loav^ 
in9 school, ttcondary programs should maintain a postura of 
advocacy, both for individual studant opportunities and for 
broader systems change « Early referral to and coordination with 
existing adult services may facilitate individual services, as 
may specific training in skills desired by service settings* At 
the service system level « schools can aasist in developing 
needed change by keeping parents and advocates informed of 
actual local opportunities, demonstrating through exemplary 
instruction that lack of vocational or community living success 
should not be attributed to the individual's disabilities^ and 
by participation in efforts to secure funds for appropriate 
programs* 

COKCLUSIOK 

The last decade has witnessed rapid, substantial advance- 
ment in educational services for severely handicapped Individ* 
uals. The bulk of this program development effort has focused 
on early intervention and elementary programs, and a variety of 
models are now available to help schools serve these age groups. 
Similar progress is not yet reflected in the development of 
secondary^^ level services, and local educational agencies now 
face expanding secondary service needs with little direction 
from professional research and writing. 

l^e prograiti qualities advocated in this paper suggest that 
secondary- level severely handicapped students will be ill*served 
if techniques and models developed for younger children az^ 
directly applied to meet the needs of adolescents^ If the 
qualities are to be realized, .significant change is needed in 
classroom operation, program administration, teacher prepare** 
tior, and governmental regulation. To promote this change, a 
federal investment is needed in both program development and 
research to identify practices and models that lead to an effect 
tive transition from school to competent adult living* 
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ISSUES IN THE PROVISION OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 
bavlilJ.MfteGoy 
Th* Ommuiiity LMKg B^ml 
Vancouvtr, Brittfi CokimliiA. CmuhU 



Th^r^ IS increasing demand for the eeeurance that children and 
youth with severe handicaps, including sutism, have access to a 
fu)l range of community-based services that will assist them to 

function at their highest level in the community. It is the 
present position that existing knowledge about the severely 
handicapped population and increases in service technology, 
combined with consumer power, demand a new model to ensure the 
development and full access to a broad range of community ser- 
vices. This chapter examines the problems of the traditional 
community service system and describes in detail an alternative 
program model . 

The term '^community services" is frequently interpreted to 
include only social services, such as welfare benefits, day 
care, personal and family counseling, and homemaking services. 
However, it is uvore functional to use* the term **coiftmunity-based 
services*' to indicate a broader range of service systems in the 
community, e*g., social or welfare services, health sex^vices, 
education services, and other generic community services such as 
housing, recreation, employment training and piecement, trans* 
portation, and information services. Many of these services 
should be thought of es public .social utilities (Kahn, 1973) 
since they are generally available to everyone. In the history 
of efforts to assist people with severe handicaps, there has 
been an unfortunate tendency to develop segregated services that 
do not access the spectrum of coiwttunity-based services available 
to all citizens. It is how clear that this segregation itself 
becomes a handicapping condition that prevents individuals* pre- 
paration to function in the normal community and decreases the 
opportunities for them to do so. Further* where there are seg* 
iregated services, the community itself is pot pushed to make 
conditions more favorable for the integration cf citizens with 
handicaps « 




Acc#«» to coMnmltyba»«d sorvicom has b««n « problM 
hi»toi:icaliy. Wh4l# many community ««rvic«s and aocial utili- 
tiaa hava baan callad ^availabla« for uaa by all citl«ani, a 
iaro* proportion of paopla with aavara handicaps hava baan 
daniad access to tham. Among tha many factors that must ba 
considared to ansura that tha individual with autism has accaas 
to community-basad sarvicas, thara ara two issuas that ara 
parhaps mora basic than tha othara. On tha ona hand, ona muat 
ask what supports or prosthatics ara naadad to halp tha Individ* 
ual to utiliza thosa sarvicas that axist in tha ongoing com* 
munity. On tha othar hand, ona must ask what can ba dona to 
maka tha community and its various sarvica systems capabla of 
extanding thair banafits to paopla with handic<(ps«. 

Those sarvicas that wa general ly define as social sarvicas 
should ba viewed as ancillary to social institutions in tha 
sense that thay help othar institutions to do thair job. These 
institutions can include tha family, education, tha law, and so 
forth. Rain (1970) identifies four tasks of social s#r-/icast 
PSJS£9i£M^tion for using aocial institutions, (b) procurement 
of necessities, (c) protection from abuse, and (d) provision of 
goods or services, it is clear that all these tasks ara crucial 
elements of sarvicas to children and youth with autism or rfthar 
severely handicapping conditions. However* the unique and often 
difficult characteristics of this population hava frequently led 
to an emphasis on tha provision of special goods and services to 
the relative neglect of necessary considerations. The develop- 
ment of the total service system of the large state hospital, 
the mini^institution, or th* institution^like service system 
that often develops in the community reflect tha extreme goods 
and services oriantation. While it is generally recognised that 
provision of services is necessary, it is important to note that 
providing new services often predominates over the possibility 
of obtaining or forcing .fccess to existing community-basad 
services. Access can mean a very major change in ail components 
of the service system, since it oftan requires that power ba put 
in the hands of individual consumers and their advocates^ If 
the conaumar has power, there is graet potential for individual- 
ized treatment and accountability of service providers to those 
At the receiving end* Bi^aviorally structured educational 
programs have been most htlpful to individuals witii autiam. 
Supportive programs involving sensory stimulation* speoeh and 
phyaical therapies, and behavior modification have helped to 
keep many auch children in the home and in the coiwrnunity* It is 
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r^cogniMd that most individuals with autitm naad ttructura and 

an org«ni2#^ ragima to function satiafactorily . Howaver, pro* 
grasa variaa widaiy and inaxplicabia ragraaaion haa baan noted 
in many mstancaa. Autism atill prasants many puzzles that do 
not saam to hava ready solutions. 

tndividuala with autism can ba expected to hava a normal 
Ufa span, during two^thirds of which they will be adults. An 
alarmingly large proportion of adults with autism has been insti- 
tutionalized and this attests to the vary limited , success of 
community initiatives on their behalf. Although it is fair to 
say that children and youth with autism and autistic* like ba* 
havior hava tended to be absorbed to some degree in community 
services {schools, developmental programs, home support serv- 
ices), the question that remains is; **What happens when eligi* 
biUty for phil<lK?.5Ll.§ services runs out?''. It can be argued 
that many oi the programs for which a child or adolescent is 
eligible are highly specialized and do not assist with the 
ttanj^ation into adulthood. Most usually, they are segregated 
programs that do not lead into the generic system of community- 
based services. However, it can be argued that those generic 
systems do not have the capacity to provide st^rvices to individ- 
uals with such a severe disabling condition. Access to a non- 
segregating community-based service system for children and 
adults with autism must be ensured if the institutional sentence 
is to be avoided. Children and youth with autism present a 
difficult challenge to the community-based service system* a 
challenge that becomes even greater in the context of the cur- 
«nt ideology of normalization and the goal of community 
living for all citizens with severe handicaps. 

One of the general anomalies of the existing family and 
children's services system in North America is the propensity of 
the state to offer substantial financial resourcea to remove a 
child from the family home, while offering little or no support 
to maintain the child in that home. Families too often have to 
resort to large, remote institutions for assistance when support 
in the community is, not forthcoming* Thia particular dilemma 
faces not only families With an individual having severe disabil- 
ities but virtually any family in which a child la at risk. As 
a result* the amount of public financial support for institu- 
tional care for children with severe handicaps in North toierica 
is astoundingly high. Support for community-based services to 
assist these same populationa is astoundingly low. When the 
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«Uility of institutional c*ro i» rolatod to thm coat of homo 
caro. tha quaation that iiMnadiataly amaryas ia: ''Could tha 
child not ba battar »arvad in hi a o^n homa {or at laaat in a 
community aattinq) with tha monay that it apant for inatitu- 
tionai cara that raraly goaa bayond cuatodlal aarvicaa?^, !t ia 
from thia position that many paranta ara activaly promoting tha 
raturn to tha community of many of thair aona and daughtara with 
s^yf^r^ handicaps. Tha consumar movamant ahould aaalat famiiiaa, 
particularly paranta, to raalita thair goal. 

' Until wall into tha laat dacada, paranta continually found 
much lacking in community support aarvicaa. Whila davalopmants 
in community-basad aarvicaa for paopla with autism hava not baan 
particularly ramarkabla, thera is truly causa for optimism among 
both consumars and profassionala. In assanca, training tachnol* 
ogias and innovative support approaches, combined with a greater 
interest in human righta issues for people with handicaps, have 
stimulated incraaaed exploration in community living experi* 
ments* In broad terms, the objectives include not only such 
basic matters as safety and security, but realistic preparation 
for community life. 



A communitybased service system can ba described es the 
organizational arrangements among suppliers and consumars (da- 
manders) of community services for tha support and davalopmant 
of people in need. The suppliers or diatributors include public 
and private agencies, individual professionals and groupa, and 
non^professionai individuals end groups, including consumers 
themselves who in some instances participate in sarvice de* 
livery, For families of children with autiam or other severely 
handicapping conditions, services in five major areas ara 
naaded; 



l« A i<kn^v of a;^%eis&ment capabilitiesi 

2, A range of home and anvironmantal servicasj 



THE SUPPLY SIDE OF EDUCATION: 
COMMUNITY-BASED SERVICES 




3. A tmn^m of ov#rni4ht« vocational* aducational, and 



4. A ranqo of tharaplaa and ttainin^^ aarvicaa; and 



S. Hxftcallan%oua si|rvic^a to anaura accasa tc tr^a 
community and cominuni ty-*baaad »*rvic#t». 



Thia ranqa of aarvlcaa had tha potential for supporting tha 
individual to liva in tha community within tha family unit ot 
aaparata from it. Some aarvicas involve preparation piocura* 
ment, and protection, while other a at^i actually ti«?rvicea thjrt 
may subatitute for the famliv s^'jd the hom<c. It i» critical to 
ensure that accaas to cjeneric Coif^tmunity aarvicea is promoted 
whether by means of »pe:^:ai supports to the individual or to the 
qieneric services themiselves. 

Descriptions of ccmptehensiva cotwAunity aervicea for those 
with severe handicaps have t>een preaanted by Scheerenberger 
(1^'76), Larsen <1977), Fanning (1976), Kenowita and Edgar 
(1977). and others. Chart 1 presenta an adaptation from a 
service listing developed by Eleanor Roosevelt Development 
Services in Albany, New York (1976), and is used for ita 
breadth. Ko one organisation could or should offer all these 
services. Ho , individual requires all aervicaa* although the 
range of strengtha and vulnerabilities displayed by children and 
youth with severe handicapa underlines the need for an extensive 
array of optiona. 

Commun i t y ^ Ba sed se r y i ce a 

It is important to take into account the uaual criticisms 
of community^based services that have captured the attention of 
many consumers and suppliers alike. It has been generally 
agreed that in North America, community or aocial aervicee have 
been fragmented, diacotitinuoua» inaceeaaiblet unaccountable^ 
and inflexible to varying degrees^ fragmentation i« perhapa t> e 
most common criticism of the delivery ayatem. the problem is 
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typified by the individual in n««d who has to go from on« agency 
to another receiving a bit of service here and a bit of service 
there to rr.eet h;s or her needs. Discontinuity is best defined 
as the service that takes the individual so far and then stops 
helpan<i him, although the problem may not have been fully ad- 
dressed. Inaccessibility is most often thought of as a probiern 
of eligibility for service. The applicant may be too young cr 
too old: too handicapped or not handicapped enough; or ccme 
from the wrong county to x^eceive a particular service. Un- 
accountable ity IS best illustrated by the situation :n which a 
consumer is unable to find a suitable means for addressing 
grievances withm the service system. Families with severely 
handicappea chiloien have lived With these problems for years. 
Community-based jrervices cannot be fully effective until ther^e 
pr ob 1 e!T: Si a r r i i r \ :ried , 

The solution to many of these problems often conflicts with 
one or more of the others. For example, an increase in account- 
ability (a p o o ; t i vo ou tc ome ) can lead t c increased f r a gmen t a 1 1 on 
(a negative outcome), reduction in fragmentation and di con- 
tinuity can simultaneously decreafit: accountability and accfe^si- 
bility, C>:-nsumer frustration engendered by surh realities ha.^ 
. e d to expe 1 1 m.en t a 1 1 on wi th a numL-e r of mod^ 1 o f se i v ice de- 
.;very. AttempTic have beer, r^ado to correct :l nadequacie.s by 
.JTii-ir^s c£ citizen-particTp^^TTcrr (Arnstein, 1969), cocrdinaticn 
iC^ark, integration of services (Kaplan, Cans, and Kahn, 

1972), purposive duplication (Landau, 1969)* and development of 
new means of access (Kahn, 1970). 

the institutional model is being rejected more and more by 
parents of children and youth with severe handicaps, particular- 
ly by those who have some involvement with the consumer move- 
m.ent. However, these same citizens have experienced m*any prob* 
lems m attempting to utiliae eomnmni ty-based services. The 
"referral go round*' that they hitve run into hua proven to be 
frustrating and the community "mini^inatitution^' in which a 
residential program attempt^t to provide everything from school 
to sheltered workshop to recre^tionul programs in one* setting 
hes been only a slight improvement over the lltrge remote inati'- 
tution. Consumers are now lnsii»ting that there mxnt be a capac- 
ity in community-based services to tailor-make programs to meet 
individual requirements. In thia respect they are dealing with 
Questions of coordination on an individual baeie aii well ae at 
the syi^te!?;5 level. There is increasing recognition thet some^ 




thmq i» needed to ensure access to ser%ace structures with a 
variety of different supports tc assist in the "preparation'* and 
"pxcte':* I'-.n*' dimensions of service delivery. 

Techno logxi„-_T^*^-AV'*j^„ 

The difficulty of wctking with the pcpul|ticn of autistic 
children and youth cannot be unde-restimated. However, there is 
recognition that the deveiop?nental model and programs involving 
behavior modification have had success m increasing compe- 
tencies and decreasing vulnerabilities. With respect to utili- 
zing the comr^unity-based service system, perhaps the moat poten* 
tially important technological advance i?Nt ndividuai ized plan- 
ning, fublic Law 94*142, of course, has had a varying impact on 
educational planning Programs using federal monies through the 
Develcpr^enral Disabilities Councils are required to have indi- 
vidual habilitation plans developed for each person in receipt 
of servir^s. The Importance of individual habilitation planning, 
individualized education programs, and individual program plan- 
ning is tha^'coordmation on an individual basis has a higher 
likel;^hood of taking place. Individualized plans should lead to 
clear expectations and prescriptions across the range of service 
providers. This unfortunately is not the rule. 

' With respect to tebiinolojy, a critical element is the 
rriattei of suitably ttained"^rvice providers. This whole area 
callii for ongoing training and staff development c^T profession* 
als and paraprofessionals involved in the delivery of services 
to children and youth with severe handicaps. It means that 
generic service suppliers will need extensive training and 
consultation to do their :iob. If the YMCA's are expected to 
include children with autism, they will need strong support by 
way of training and consultation. 

Some problems with new technology will relate to the over- 
all program and policy structure that should be the tinderpinnin^ 
for a commutiity*based services system. It is not unfair ift thXm 
field to say that often technology i« itv search of programs and 
programs are in search of policies* Sadly, there does not seem 
to be agreement in policy with respect to community *based aerv* 
ices for peojile with s^vtre handicaps, km a result^ funding 
mechanisms are frequently inappropriate and not nac<aaaarily 
supportive of consumer wi^hea or the application of new ap- 
proaches to service provision* Often funding can ba category or 




group ori«nt«d with no renl recognition ot individual requir<fe* 
ments. Funding can take ^ custodial orientation rather than a 
developmental f>ne if inadequate recognition is given to the need 
for trained staff to deliver sophisticated programs. As rr^en- 
tioned previously, funding criteria can be designed to take the 
child away from the family and out of the community. Worse, 
institutions are usually funded (apparently permanently) at the 
highest level and com?nunity services often on a '^project" or 
"pilot-* basis- These funding problems frequently lead to the 
use of inadequate- and inappropriate services for individuals 
whether in the mstituticn or the community, 5he planning of 
community-based services is criticised for beihg subject to 
disjointed Incremental ism. Generally, this can be attributed to 
a lack of vl?rion on the part of funding bodies, stemming from an 
inability to listen to consumers and from archaic funding poii* 
cies that h*^ve failed to keep pace v^ith technological advances. 

CONSUMER POWER 

The demjind rs^de of r.he service e^^uation posed earlier 
involves the con.Vumer who is the individual with the handi- 
cappinej condition and his or her family. In this sense, the 
very need, .xpre^ised by the con.vamer constitute ''demand" on the 
sy.<iT,err: of supply, r^erhaps it is unfair to say that the expecta- 
tions of parents were generally ignored by professionals in the 
past; at any rate, there dc.es ^^eem to be a sudden sensitivity 
on the part of professionals to the views and wishen of parents 
and consumers. Frankly, this seems to be directly in proportion 
to the growth of the consiumer movem.ent and increasing confidence 
in its beliefs and values. The resulting power has the poten- 
tial for influencing community attitudes and chr»nging public 
policy. 

The consumer movement is not represented by one organiza- 
tion but involves brothers and sisters, parents, professionals, 
and interested citizens. Clearly, part of the mission is di*^ 
rected toward community involvement^ awareness* and acceptance. 
Consumers also lobby for change aa '^corporate advocatea** 
(Wolfensberger, 1972) in an arena where national organisations 
lobby for legislation, research, and service. It appears that 
one of the moat important roles of those in the conaumer move- 
ment is that of personal advocacy and monitoring of the well- 
being of the individual. This requires the careful acrutiny of 
what happens to the individual in the service ayatem and advo* 
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C4cy on his or h#r behalf. In ♦ff^ct, this can b%com# th% 
greatest amfegumrd for thm profession*! to th# extent thst 

direct eccountebility to consumers is expected of the profes- 
sional and the total program. This accountability is greatly 
enhanced by a requirement that the family of the individual with 
a handicap be involved in program planning and, occasional ly, in 
program delivery as ^ well. Parents, however, want first and 
foremost to be parents^ which naturally involves some advocacy 
and Aome service provision. 

The consumer movement has always recognised the importance 
of advocacy on behalf of the individual. Many families are 
beginning* to recognize that, while they view themselves as 
advocates for the person with a handicap in their family, there 
is still a need for an advocate for that individual outside the 
family. Checks and balances are needed to protect the individ* 
ual with a handicap even in the most caring of family circum- 
stances. 

While improvements in technology and delivery mechanisms 
will cotte by means of research and demonstration, it se?ims fair 
to state that the major element that will promote change and 
improvement in the lives of individuals with severe handicaps 
will be the consumer movement. Indeed, this is in the public 
interest* 

The Ideologi cal Base 

At the foundation of the consumer movement is a developing 
ideology based on the normalization principle « This principle, 
originally formulated in Sweden by Kirje (1969) and later devel** 
oped by Wolfensberger <1972> in the United States, holds that 
individuals with handicaps should experience the normal rhythms 
of the day and live in as culturally normative circumstancee aa 
possible. Following from this principle is the notion that 
people with handicaps should be fully integrated in society. 
The consumer movement has embraced the normalisation principle 
to a significant degree and one logical commitment has been to 
the concept of community living as opposed to institutional 
living. While it is important to recognise that the consumer 
movement is not a c^Mnpletely cohesive force by any means^ a 
broad ideological base is emerging that is derived from the 
normalization principle. This base is best described as the 
expectations that consumers hold for community-based services* 
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Mcidt (it the items within this base ftre interconnected end should 
not be considered in leoletion, Consumera« perticulerly the 
perents themfceives, feel thet the '^stete of ert** with respect to 
technology end orgenizetion of service delivery is at a level of 
maturity that renders these principles, characteristics* or 
expectations not unreasonable. The following points are includ*' 
ed in the Ideological base for comriunity-based sources {Wood- 
lands Parent Croup, 1977): 



^- The in divi dual must be the focus. It is the individ- 
ual person with the handicapping condition, not the 
group or a category or a class of people, upon whom 
policies^ programs, and particularly plans must focus. 

2 . The 1 nd i vi du a 1 mu s t 11 ve in the ?nost normAl c i rcum-> . 
s t ance s in the communi ty 1 i f el . Institutional 
p;ace?nent is unacceptable and only serves to under^ 
score the failure of public policy. 

^ ■ ThjCf ro jrai .4, xed point of responsibi lity wi th 

respect to the , indivi^^ B'ragmenta- 
ticn of the system and failure of accountability 
cannot be tolerated. A broker or agent that is re*» 
sponsible to the individual must assist the individual 
in planning and obtaining services. The "buck stop^" 
at this agent with respect to any difficulties an 
individual experiences with the system. 

^- There t?tust be mon itor in g of the individual 's circ um^ 

stances and the quality of service by a monitor(s) who 
is independent of the service system, 

S . ^o^Pi:<^Hen&ive c ommunity- based services awe essential . 
The services must meet the needs of all age groups and 
cope with all degrees of disability. Also, the ser*- 
vices are available when needed and where needed by 
the individual or family. 

Commu ni ty-ba &ed services must be of jyood quality, not 
just better than institutional services « 

Services mxajsrt b^^ and incl usive ^ not ex* 

elusive* 
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^- ?*jrH|c,$f .lM1!t_^^ *nd »^nditiv% to the 

changing requirements of individuals. 

5**Tyi^«* J**^^^ p»tt i cipatgry ft every stage wherein 

the family and advocates are included in planning, 
monitoring, and* to some extent* delivery of service, 

as to public authorities . 

Stated another way, representatives of the consumer movement 
have talked about the importance of ensuring that individuals 
are (VJoodlands Parent Group. 1977): 

1. Treated with respect; 

2. Not labelled unnecessarily and not in a devaluing wayj 

3. Elicribie for th<? same rights as nonhandi capped 
persons; 

4. Abi«^ to receive sxipport services without being 
segregated; 

Enabled to access developmental opportunities as well 
as basic needs car'^e: 

6. Close to no2*handi capped age peers to learn with them; 

7* Enabled to work near nonhandi capped persons or with 
them; 

8. Enabled to live in ordinary housing near cr with 
nonhandi capped persons; and 

9. Enabled to live in small groups no larger than the 
regular sized family. 

Some consumer groups hav# advocated the redistribution of 
financial resources from institutions to the community. This 
initiative has been based on a recognition thAt gigantic pmounts 
of public funds have been spent for institution*! care on »yff^ 
terns maintenance rather than indtviduel ' development. That is/ 
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funding for institution*, while intended to benefit individual!, 
tend* to relate leae and lees to the needs of consumers end more 
to perpetuating the structure of services. One very interesting 
argument rhat will be discussed later is that funding should be 
"tied** to the individual and follow the individual upon leaving 
the institution. 

Another result of the ideological base developed by the 
consumer movement is a challenge to what consumers refer to as 
the professional and bureaucratic preoccupation with ''ownership" 
of the client. The concern is that professionals, either in 
obtaining cr providing services to ihdividuals, often display an 
aura of total control over the individual and frequently the 
/amily flllich, Zola, McKnight, Kaplan, and Shaiken, 19713), 
Consumers are insisting that professionals and organisations 
recognize that their role js assisting in the process that 
enables the individual to function at hie best in the community. 
The question is whether professionals can pay more than lip 
service to this expectation. 

The Ideology of the consumer movement, though not yet fully 
articulated, challenges the communi ty-based service system in a 
very significant way. Clearly this challenge leads to increased 
complexity in the delivery system and has very definite implica- 
tions for ir.odels of service delivery, 

A MODEL TO^ COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Taking into account the current understanding of the needs 
of the population of children and youth witK autism and other 
severe handicaps, the prob}ems and history of community-based 
services, the development of sophisticated technology for serv- 
ing these individuals, the growth of consumer power, and the 
ideological base supporting this growth, it is desirable to 
propose a model responsive to these factors. At the core of 
this model there must be the ideological base being promoted by 
consumers. The crucial features ^:^f this ideology include normel- 
ization. individualization* comprehensiveness^ a fixed point of 
responsibility, and independent monitoring. That is to say that 
consumer expectations include not tonly %hat*' is expected, but 
"how** it is to be done. 
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Ideally, th% communi tybaaed sarvice syatam should ba made 
up of four aaparata but intar-ralat«d components. These include 
an individual aervice brokeraga capability, a planning and 
resource development capability, a service df- livery capability, 
and a monitcring capability. Each component is intended to act 
as a check or balance on the others. For example, the monitor- 
ing component checks the other three components, nost particu- 
larly the service delivery and service brokerage components,, by 
acting m an advocacy and evaluative fashion. The service 
brokerage component provides data to the planning and resource' 
component with respect to gap*, actual needs, discontinuities, 
and sc forth. The planning and resource component monitois all 
plans and working agreements and, as such, serves as the focal 
point for planning and d«velcpm»ent of resources. The service 
brokerage com^ponent utilizes the service delivery component. 
Obtaining services to the extent that it is deemed capable of 
providing the quality of services required. This service de- 
livery component should include the range of services that has 
been previously described. The individual service brokerage 
component must emphasize: 

1. Access for all citizens who are severely handicapped 
And their families oy acting as their chosen agent; 

2, Individual habilitation plans for all persons involved 
m receiving services and individual program plans 
with respect to each service; 

3, Opportunity to graduate to appropriate services; 

4. Prevention of institutionalization; 

5* Opportunitiea for those in institutions to live in 
the community. 

This brokerage component muat act as the fixed point of rempone* 
ibility. Working as an agent with a mandate given by tht ihdi* 
vidual, the brokerage component tak#a reaponaibility for procur* 
ing service* (i.e., acceaa) and, in the course of finding a 
pathway through the aervice maze, must accept responsibility for 
the arrangement* made. Thua, individual program planning with 
respect to any and every service obtained for the individual is 
a basic safeguard. 
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Th«re in consxdermble debat* «s tg who should act as th« 
agent or broker. Ideally^ the individual consumer or his par* 
ents should "walk" through the community^based service system as 
a service broker. However, teachers often believe it is a 
natural role for them. Residential service providers see it as 
their role^ while state government social services staff assume 
ir should be their role. The factor in assigning the brokerage 
roles, however, is the avoidance of conflict of interest. The 
service broker or agent must be independent of service provision 
insofar as the role requires that selection and rejection of 
suppliers must be made. Teachers, residential service staff, 
and state social services staff are providers and m those roles 
would be in conflict of interest with the independent advocate 
broker. The broker is actually selected by, assigned to, or 
hired by the individual consumer and must assume a professional 
role like that of an architect, lawyer, or personal physician. 
Therefore, the creation of an individual brokerage not*f or-pro-* 
fit corpciation is recommended. The service broker then can 
relate to teachers> residential service staff, and state govern^' 
r*jnt ,'50C;al workers as well as other providers, to procure 
services in the coviise of designing and implementing the indi- 
vidual r^aba 1 : tckt loti plan . rotentiai for conflict of interest is 
r^;nimi2ed ar, that the service broker provides representation and 
a':.cor.i' tc cor^rr.un : ty-bac^^d services in behalf of the individual. 

Ideally, the funding formula for communi ty*based services 
should be directly related to the individual. For example, the 
vouchei system which has been proposed in relation to public 
education and social services ^Peid, 1972) has real potential in 
responding to the ideological concerns of the consumer movement. 
If the individual is allocated a voucher or "credit card" for 
purchasing services throughout a community-based services system 
<with the aid of a service broker if necessary), it should be 
possible to negotiate access on a very diffmrent baais* This 
should offer greater potential for individualieaticn as veil as 
greater accountability. Alio^ it might b% found thit, ^iith 
thon^ agencies or provider* that do not hav% a faa-for-sarvice 
structural purchaaing the assistance of a ona- to-one worker or 
attendant to help the individual utilize the particular agency 
service being offered would suffice. For example^ an attendant 
for two hours could assist the individual to uee the YMCA or the 
public transportation system in many cases* 



It mufet b€ the responsibility of th« service broker to 
c:.iure that the planning on behalf of the Individual's needs is 



del *v'**ry ^i^eriC xt will be necessary for the bicker to ensure 

that arrangements are coordinated among residentifil services., 
educational and vocational services, leisure time activities, 
and other support services that aro necessary to develop and 
rrainta'ln the functioning of the individual, Since the ccropre- 
hensiveness c: a program r.ust ^^iso relate to a tir^e factor, it 
r.ay be useful tc ennage planning around three modules: the day 
rr.oJule, tr.e ev«:>;ng and weekend module, and the overnight 
r.o'l.ile, All of these tir.e nodules should take into account the 
r;orFai rriythir.s of the day. In essence, it must be expected that 
t >: o 1 r: :i 1 : du .^i I * s day program is a full p r o g r am v h i ch wou 1 d 
;;^^a<iiIy be related tc- education or work-oriented activities, 
Hv*=tn;r,g «»nd weekend prcgrar.s usxially relate to leisure time 
activities which under the most usual conditions are only partly 
lone within the person's residence. The overnight module is the 
r<*j\; vi*--*nT 5 Hi setting or the place where the individual sleeps- 
This pd;ticul«ir framework for Viewing comprehensive programming 
in its relationship to time allows the planner to avoid over-* 
concer^tratmq on the residential circumstances of the individ- 
ual . r:%n' :e:it rat ion on housing arrangements has often led to a 
ccmr^unity Institutional model of service where almost everything 
IS done for the consumer > 

Once the service components ate functioning together, the 
most critical part of the model is that of monitoring. It is 
ciitical that monitoring be done* by an agent or advocated s) 
separate from the service or brokerage system. In this resp«ct, 
there must be no conflict of interest in terms of the monitor 
safeguarding the interests of the individual. Monitors must 
have status and should be trained to function within that roi# 
having access to various tools for monitoring. This might 
include Program Analysis of Service Systems (Wolfensbetger and 
Glenn, 1973) for large-sc^ie analysis of the effectiveness of 
the community service system. However, the major steps of the 
m.onitor will be involvement in the plsnning process in behalf of 
the individual and ongoing interest and scrutiny of what happens 
as the services are received by the individual* As such^ the 
monitor musr have accass to information and faeta ind, most 
importantly, the individual. 




:n obtaining access 



to the various service 
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Model comrRunity-baeed service syatemft muat include e plan- 
ning end resource development capability. This i» essential 
insofar a« many of the criticisms of the service system that 
have been discussed previously relate to a weakness xn coordi* 
nated planning at the systems level. It can be argued that this 
planning and resource development capability must have a power* 
ful mandate from the funding author: ties (namely the state) to 
engage in planning for the coordination, improvement, and expan- 
sion of the community- based service system (National Institute 
on Mental Retardation, 1974). However, it is even more impor- 
tant to recognize that 'there must be something to facilitate the 
development of working agreements among service providers and to 
clearly identify ar«^a& of need that must be addressed. 

Harking ..Wo4!?i-..„9?„.J.,Cj5m^^ §y>t«''* 

The model to be described in this section has evolved as a 
lesult of the effort of a consumer group, the Woodlands Parent 
Cicup. bajied m Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, The group 
consiets of over 300 members with an active core of 20 families. 
These parents hive children of all ages and disabilities who 
reside in a large institution. This institution, the Woodlands 
School, houses up to 900 persons and has been in existence for 
over a hundred years, H^ivmg come together as a splinter group 
outside the orga:jized provincial associations for autiatic or 
retarded citizenii, the Woodlands l^arents Group based its social 
action efforts on the ideology presented above and reflected a 
total frustrittion with both institutional and existing community 
service systems. To a great extent, they felt that the pro- 
vincial consumer orgaaizations had not addressed their concerns. 
Gradually, assistance from a Variety of organizations was drawn 
;nto the thrust for change spearheaded by this group of parents* 

The Woodlands Parent Group realized that their children had 
been rejected by the school system as well as the community- 
based social end health serYic^*» system* resulting in institu- 
tional placement, thmy considered iiistitutione and, in feci, 
many communi ty^based servicee^ mm antithetical to individuality 
and hardly conducive to the development of the child. Their 
response to these concerns and frustrations was to organise 
consumers and advocetes with a view to cleerly desl^snr^lng alter* 
natives to the existing state of affaire and graduelly building 
up pressure on government and service delivery authorities, 
brewing on consultative aaaiettnce from across the United States 
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and Canada, thay rafinad thair atron^ idaological baaa and 
daaign*5d a community aarvica modal for anauring that thair aona 
and daughtara with autiam, mantal retardation, carabral palay, 
and a hoat of othar davalopmental diaabilitiaa could liva in th« 
roost normal circumstancaa in the community (Woodlands Parant 
Group, 1977), Translating thair idaology into acticn has ra- 
quired continuous attention and dedication. 

In putting pressure on tha provincial authorities, these 
parents challenged the government to make funding available to 
the child or adult leaving the institution «t the same average 
level that would be used for the individual's care in the insti- 
tution. They demanded that the individual would have at his 
disposal a theoretical "credit card" which could be used to pur- 
chase services in tha community. They also demanded that the 
individual have at his disposal an agent or broker, independent 
of government and the service system, who could walk the indi- 
vidual through the system ensuring that appropriate services 
were obtained to neet the individual's needs as defined by the 
individual habilitation plan. Parents recognized that coordi^ 
nated comprehensive planning that focused on the individual 
would involve schoola, vocational training facilities, social 
service p*^oviders, community recreation providers, housing and 
transportation authorities, and, moat important, the Individual 
and family. It was felt that the only means for accomplishing 
this would be the assistance of an agftnt or service broker, 
responsible to the individual, who could identify need and then 
negotiate, obtain services, and implement the individual' s plan. 
The parents also insisted that members of their own group and 
government personnel jointly monitor the well-being of the 
individual and the quality of services delivered. 

Follow; len^tlv/ negotiations, the Ministry of Human 
Pasources iritish Columbia supported the notion that the 
model proposed by the parents should be implemented on an exper* 
imental basis to evaluate its viability. While not endorsing 
the model as the only pathway for leaving the institution* it 
recognised that the model had potential for breaking new ground, 
in community living options. Initially* it agreed thet a 
limited number of individuals would be assisted in leaving the 
institution or prevented from entering it by means of this 
parent-designed model and would have availsble to them funding 
equivalent to the average cost of care in the institution as Of 
1976 Ul^.OOQ per year). In Hovember of 197«, funding wes mede 
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available for fifteen adults and up to ten children. It must be 
pointed out that, typically, funding arrangements for adult and 
children' » services differ somewhat, though funding under the 
experimental model has been relatively equal. It was believed, 
quite correctly, that the funding mechanism and applications 
would evolve and improve over time if the approach proved to be 
workable, amount of funding available per individual was 

deemed to be an average, m that some individuals with the most 
severe handicaps would likely require extra resources by way of 
costly specialization and, intensity of service. It is important 
to stress that not all services would have to be puixhased for 
the individual. Often, what is necessary is seme form of 
support to enable the person with the handicap to use what is 
available for everyone in the community. Therefore, it was 
expected by the provincial government that approximately half 
the money available to the individual v^i^ld be used for basic 
needs auch as housing, food, clothing, transportation, and 
health services (provided by means of a puvincial health plan) , 
The rerr.aining portion of available money would be directed, in 
the mam, to the development of the individual's functioning. 
To ensure that the principle of individualization w*as adhered 
to. It was a<3reed that flexibility in the use of funds to imple- 
ment individual habiiilation plan^^ would be the rul« rather than 
rhe except! on . 

While one of the obvious costs of the model would be pay- 
ment for the service broker, the Ministry of Human' l^esources 
agreed that these costs shoul<i be viewed as separate administra- 
tion costs and not charged to the individual during the service 
model^s formative period, Also^ it was determined in the beg:' n- 
ning stage not to remove funds from the institution as residents 
were re-established in the comm.unity. In light of this latter 
decision, '*Hx:w" money had to be allocated to initiate this 
program. The Woodland* Parent Group, however* is continuing it* 
ehallenge to the provincial government to phase down the large 
institution* by diaperaing ^he .funding baae to the coinmunity 
With individual rtrjii^itnta. 

At thiT point in timev this^ « model is not 

universally available in the ptovinoe of British Columbia* The 
aite of the program has htkn influenced by. the fact thAt many 
parents of institutional residents were skeptical of ^its via- 
bility. As a result, over * 15-rnonth period only 65 ihtiividuals 
have been referred* many by institution*! ataff . farthermor%. 



program advertising by th« Woodlands Parent Group and th« gov- 
ern??:«nt has b«en cautious inasmuch as th«r« is a great deal to 
prove m coTnparing the underlying principles and the outcomes 
for Individuals., 

To take responsibility for irr^rjlementing this comrjunity- 
based model, the parents ' ble to convince Interested citi- 

zens in the Vancouver ar.. ;o incorporate a not-for-profit 
society called the Community Living Board (CLB) to contract with 
the provincial government to . nction as a service broker. The 
parents, who maintain a separate advocacy organization, believe 
it is crucial to have a conrrranity board to perform the role of 
service broker for a nurtber of reasons. First, ;.t appears to 
have the most potential for being free of conflict of interest 
and has no restrictions as to what it can relate in behalf of 
the individual. Second, community responsibility should lead to 
a s upp o 1' i: 1 ve c ommun i t y re spor se , If go ver rime n t "lay? it on , *' 
the picgram is unlikely to succeed m the face of ;om;munity 
resentment. Third, close monitoring of the service broker, 
which is part of the terms of reference, is essential and there 
is a greater : :ko'' ;hood of access to a ccmtmuni ty-ccntrol led body 
than a qovernme.r ,*epa rtrent , 

functioning as the service broker for individuals, the 
Community Living Board must view each consumer as having an 
average **credit line** of $18,000 per year. All monies made 
available to the Beard for purchasing service are accounted for, 
by individual, and the service broker acts trustee for each 
individual's funds. After nearly two year? f operation, the 
fact that some individuals with the most frx^vere handicaps re- 
quire m.ore services has not proven to be a problem. Since there 
have been enough consumers who have required far le«s than the 
amount of the cost of care in the inatitution, additional funda 
are available for those requiring the most service* Clearly* 
however* this looms 4b a major policy consideration for *gov*rn- 
ment &s it is ahown that people vit:h sutism and other sevare 
handicaps can function satisfactorily in the community with 
appropriate supports, l^ese supports will cost money; thsre 
must be a willingness to redistribute institutional resources to 
the community if there is a true commitment to community living* 

In relation to families and the individual consumer « the 
CLE is a fixed point of responsibility. That is» if there are 
any problems with respect to the well**being or functioning of 
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th« individual, thm family or advocate directs its questions, 
inquiries, or criticisms to the Ccrnmur.ity Living Board which 
then take steps to investigate and rectify problems. Thus, the 
service provider 1$ r.bt rraking the decisions about the consui^er 
unilaterally, but m collaboration with the consumer and the 
service broker. 

The Community Living Board is expected to " tai ior^r.ake** or 
design programs for individuals if appropriate services are not 
available. This requi r-ir.ent is part of the parents' concern 
that, all too often, in<:^lvidual s are forced to "fit" into pro- 
grams rather than vice versa. 

To ensure that new ccxmunity resources are developed, the 
Board is working with a ranee of ccmm.unity agencies to develop a 
plannxng system that will take into account the refinement of 
new technologies, the need for changes in existing services and 
the development of addiricnal resources to fill gaps. Often the 
development of new resources will be based on findings of ser* 
vice brokers as they discover shortcomings in the attempt to 
obtain a comprehensive array of services for each individual 
with a h«i:.dicap. 

Mcnitcring by the Woodlands Parent Group itself and the 
provincial government is continuous and intensive. A detailed 
evaluation of the first eleven individuals served by this model 
has shown an overall effectiveness rating of 80 percent 
(Neufeid, DeHaan, Vickers, and Shillington, 1979). Pecently, a 
Program Analysis of Service systems (PASS) evaluation was com- 
pleted on a numb^ir of resources developed v»ithin the model and 
the results have been used to upgrade services. 

With respect to implementation, individuals with mental 
retardation, autism, or autistic-like behaviors have been sup-^ 
ported in their family home f*r have resided in alternative 
living arrangements including fester care or amall (3*pereon) 
staffed group homes. Special classes in ths school system have 
been utilized and often augmented by trained one-to-ons attend- 
ants. Social development programs designed for the individual 
have been purchased from various service suppliers* The signif*^ 
icance of having the funding tied te the individual is that 
staff supports are actually paid for directly by the service 
broker on behalf of the consumer. Generic recreation programs 
are utilised with individualised supports. Work experience 
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arranq^^ments have been de/eicped with private employers, aqaln 
With individualized supports. Sheltered work placements have 
bet^n jr.ade v;th individual support workers provided to assist if 
necessary. Special:2ed s:taff developr^ent programs have been 
designed to assist service suppliers to meet program standards. 
Also, new communi ty'^i^rces have been developed through the 
collaborative efforts o^the Community Living Board, the Min* 
istry of Human Resources, and service delivery orgarasatlons. 
Thejse include a variety of housing alternatives and vocational 
training programs for consumers with the most severe handicaps. 
At this time, the Community Living Board has established 38 
handicapped c];ildren and adults in the community. Thirty-two of 
the group vere returned from an institutional placement while, 
for six indivi-.\;als, the services brokered by the CLB prevented 
mstirutional placement. The Community Laving Beard vith a 
staff of ^ight professionals monitors those individuals who have 
been #ii5tablished in the co:r,m,unity and brokers for another 25 
irniivi .i-ial£ vhcse program and services are being ej^tabl ished. 

The ^voodlands Parent Group is convinced that the CLB bro- 
ker^lae ,>r'::.del is proving its effectiveness. It represents an 
excellent example of the ability of consumers to force community 
service providers and policy makers to be responsive to a par- 
ticular ideological base and to ensure access by all individuals 
with autism or ether developm.ental disabilities. While these 
consumers recognize that all facets of their ideology have not 
been fully translated into practice, they have learned that 
their major strength is in expressing principles and expecta- 
tions and monitoring the process and outcomes as they pertain to 
the individual. More important, they have learned that what 
appears to be a professional and bureaucratic brotherhood will 
not change without intensive pressure. 
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RTURE DIRECTIONS IN EDUCATION AL PLANNINli 
THE PROBLEM IS THE PROBLEM. AND IT 8 REAL 
Frank Wtmti 
N«tKm«l 8(>cif for Autiitk Qiiidren 



Before A problem can be addressed, it must first be recognized 
that a problem exists • Autism* as described in this chapter, 
has been avoidid in an incredible number '>f ways* The experi- 
ence of parent I with professionals c«n be summed up in this 
familar sequence*. 

* "Don*^ worry: it's nothing." 

* "It's something, but it will go away.'' 

* "It*s bad. but it's your fault,'' 

* "We' IX try to help, but it will cost you a lot of 

money . " 

* ''It' s emotional disturbance. It's mental retardation. 

(Why don't you face it?). It's schizophrenia." 

* "It* s autism, but we don* t have any programs. • 

It is the purpose of this chapter to show that the problam 
is t^9lI, that the parameters of it are clear, and that there 
are reasonable thing* that educators can do to make it less of 
a problem. 

The National Society for Autistic Children was founded in 
1965 because children and youth with autism end severe disorders 
of communication and behavior were being denied education and 
other human eervicee, and their parents were actually being 
blamed by a large and powerful body ot profeesionale for causing 
the distressing disability their children exhibited. Students 
and practitionere in medicine, mental healthy eoeiei eervicesip 
end education were lik#ly to be taught thet autiem wee a rere 
and strange form of emotional illness, caused by cold and un* 
loving parents ^bo presented their children with such hereh home 
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•nvironmtnts thmt th« infant* recoiled with pmtholo^ical, self- 
destructive tn^er, rejecting their cruei world and longing for 
deeth (Bettelhelm, 1967), 



Today, fifteen yeara later, after wuch progreaa in the 
fields of human servicea and education for handicapped people, 
children and young adulte with autism still comprise the most 
homogeneous single group with the least access to adequate human 
services and appropriate public education in the United States. 
The result is that between 95 and 98 percent of all adults with 
autism eventually become institutionalized, regardless of their 
potential as human beings {Sullivan, 1977). 

The National Society for Autistic Childi^en was chartered by 
the District of Golumbia in 1965 as a non-profit association for 
parents and professionals dedicated to the education and welfare 
of children and adults with severe disorders of communication 
and behavior. It has 157 chapters in 48 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico, The National Society: 

* Operates a national clearinghouse for information and 
a national advocacy center for people with autism and 
their families (the NSAC Information and Referral 
Service) J 

* Holds annual conferencas on autism, bringing together 
parents, teachers, and other professionals in a vari* 
ety of fields concerned with this disorder; 

* Publishes and distributes reviews of the literature, 
newsletters to mend:>er», conference proceedings, infor* 
mational leaflets, pamphlata, etc; 

^ Asserts, baaed on accumulated results of 36 years of 
research ind axperienca^ thmz Mtlsm la a phyaically^^ 
based brain dysfunction wi W\ elear and damanding 
implicationa in the fields o£ aducati6n And hunan 
service delivary^ and that paranta hava nothing to do 
%^ith etiology, but much to do with prognosis prima- 
tily aa oaratakora, teaohori, tnd tdvocatas for thair 
childran. 




WHAT IS AUTISM? 



Th« most critic*l ie»u« affecting th« education of children 
4nd young adults with autiam and related communicationa handi- 
caps is the problem of identification. Both the severity of 
this disability and the historic confusion surrounding It make 
it essential to know the parameters of the disability, how many 
children have it, and its educational significance. The popula- 
tion includes people with autism as described by Kanner (1943) 
and Rutter (1978). as well as people who are "autistic-like" 
(Wmq. 1979). These two groups include all those described by 
Ritvo and Freeman (1977; see Appendix A) in the definition 
adopted by the National Society for Autistic Children, a version 
of which is included in th€ Diagnosti c and_Statij^al .Manual of 
the American Psychiatric Association. Most important, we are 
talking about a group of children and young adults who, because 
of their behavioral and communicative characteristics, their 
cognitive difficulties, and their different pattern of learning, 
require carefully structured educational interventions. 

Perhaps, as Rutter (1978) suggested, the question ought not 
to be. "What is autism?", but. rather, "To what set of phenomena 
•hall we apply the term?". Autism is a label used to describe a 
set of clinical factors, behaviors, or symptoms seen in certain 
children and adults. The term was first used by Kanner (1943) 
to describe eleven children with the following behavioral fea- 
tures: (a) inability to develop relationships with people, (b) 
delay in speech acquisition, (c) non-communicative use of speech 
after it develops, (d) delayed echolalia. {•) pronoun reversal, 
(f) repetitive and stereotyped play activities, (g) an obsessive 
insistence on the maintenance of sameness, (h) lack of imagina- 
tion, (i) a good rote memory, (j) a normal physical appearance. 
The use of the term -autism" to describe children with these 
characteristics was perhaps an unfortunate choice because it was 
immediately confused with Bleuler's (1911) use of the same word 
to describe an active withdrawal into fantmsy shown by patients 
with .chitophrenia. Ritvo (1976) notes that the tena was first 
ysed tts an adjective to describe a characteristic, but i» now 
used as • noun to name a .peclflc disorder. Wing {1979) ob- 
serves that » term to include all autimtic and autletic-Uke 
conditions is necemsary, and the word "autisfc* 4s coming into 
wide usage. This suggests that, for practice! purposes. it» 
usage could reasonably bo oupanded. There are, however, • 
number of points of confusion surrounding the torwt 
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1, Kannvr d«scrib«d 4 fmilur* to dt vlop r^lmtionahipa, 
not 4n rnctlv* vlthdrmwml from them {Botch, 1970; 
Winfl, 1976), 

2, Bl«ul«r*« tmxm iimplitt 4 rich fantasy life, whil« 
Kanner't obMrvmtiOM tuggeat m lack of imagination, 

3, In the Blaulcr sense, the term "autism" suggeate a 
link with schizophrenia in adulta. This confusion is 
compounded by a tendency among child psychiatrists to 
use childhood schisophrenia, autism, and child psycho- 
sis As interchangeable diagnoses (Laufer and Cair, 
1969) , 



The salient issue here is that, while Bleuler was talking 
about symptoms that were considered to be psychogenic or envi- 
ronmentally induced, Manner was describing symptoms that could 
either be environmental or caused by physical brain dysfunction. 
As Kanner indicated from the outset (1943) and emphasized later 
(1969), he believed that children with autism have an underlying 
physical problem that leads to the behavioral characteri«tics he 
described. Other prominent investigators (Rimland, 1964; 
Ornits and Ritvo, 1976) suggest that autism is a physically 
based neurological disorder. 

Cohen (1978) suggests that the cognitive defects found in 
children with autism are caused by an imbalance between neuro- 
regulator systems. It is not clear, however, exactly how this 
imbalance occurs — through receptor hypersensitivity or through 
overproduction of certain neurotransmitters, such as serotonin, 
dopamine, and acetylchlorine. It seems clear that tests con* 
sistently indicate certain basic physiological abnormalities and 
that the balance between neurotransmitter a seems to have been 
disrupted in autistic children. Rimland (1973) notes that, in 
several atudies, children diagnosed at ''elaeeioally autietic* w 
*Kanner Syndrome^ autistic have shown a markedly high lose of 
the neurotransmitter serotonin fro* blood platelets. He adds 
that aerotonln is found in large concentrations m the reticular 
formation* Coleotan (1976) observes ttat there appears to be a 
blockage in one of the pe^waya affecting dopamine in autistlo 
children* 
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In * careful review, Daweaio and Maurer (1978) analyse the 
behavior and motor diaturbancea in autistic children. They 
suggest that the syndrome results from a dysfunction in a system 
of bilateral neural structures that ii^clude the ring of roeso- 
limbic cortex located in the mesial frontal and temporal lol^es, 
the neostriatum and the anterior and medial nuclear groups^xn 
the thalamus. Lake Cohen, they suggest a neuroregulatop/ or 
neuromediator imbalance. 

It IS likely that the syndrome is the result. <*f^ number of 
different causal factors. In fact, Colemen (1976) refers to it 
in the plural, as "the autistic syndromes." Her work includes a 
review of literature ncring nine metabolic , five infectious, two 
chromosomal, four structural, and four non-specific disease 
entities identified in children with symptoms of autism. Of 
particular interest to professionals interested in the autistic 
syndromes are the numbers so diagnosed who also are diagnosed as 
having the metabolic abnormality of phenylketonurai (PKU), an 
intra-uterine infectious etiology (rubella), celiac disease 
(Goodwin and Goodwin, 1969), or the sequelae of the infantile 
spasm syndrome (Taft and Cohen, 1971). Further, Damasio and 
Maurer (1978) suggest perinatal viral infections (rubella), 
genetically determined neurochemical abnormalities, and peri* 
natal cardio*respiratory distress, in which hypoxia {oxygen 
deficiency) can cause damage to specific areas of the brain, 
including the basal ganglia. Current investigations (Coleman 
and Gentile, 19S0) are probing the possibility that brain damage 
resulting m autism can be caused by the exposure of parents to 
certain chemical agents. 

In short, the^ evidence gath*ired so far indicates that the 
symptoms that make up the autistic syndrome are caused by a 
subtle form of brain damage occurrring before, during, or shortly 
after birth, and that this damage is a result of metabolic, 
infectious, genetii:. or ^ther disease activity. There is also a 
suggestion that chemicai insult could result in the seme sort of 
damage to devaXoping brain structures. 

Why ^ 'Autistic and Related Cowmunitations Handi capped^? 

For educational ipurpoees^ we are concerned with i group of 
children who do not necessarily exhibit all behavioral features, 
but who have the following autittic-llke charactarietlcs, as 
paraphrased from Wing ( 1979) t 
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Stvr^ prob lema in tajaivg part in two-way aocial 
i~'^J^tr*5.^Aonst A few Will make cocial approaches in a 
one^aidad or unuiual manner, but moat will make no 
approaches at all. Some will accept the approachea of 
othera passively, but most are indifferent, although 
they might respond positively to tickling or a brief 
cuddle 

^ ' ?-r Ob 1 emjs wjL^...L<y?.auA?j^^inj ccmmu ni ca t i on : All autis- 
tic children have trouble understanding and us;ng 
nonverbal and verbal communication. While many socia- 
ble mentally retarded individuals have no spoken 
language, they do uae various nonverbal me*kn$ to com- 
niunicate (e.g., faciai expression, gestures, vocal 
intonation, making and breaking eye contact to convey 
meaning). This is one of the ways they differ from 
children with autism, who do not use nonverbal r^eana 
to communicate, 

3, Severe impairment in the development of imaginative 
activities. Autistic children generally do not engage 
m fantasy play or other imaginative activities. The 
play of those few who do engage in pretending is char- 
acterized by narrownesa of theme, repetitivenesa, and 
a concrete, pedantic quality. Activities often con* 
SI at only of copying the actions of others, and the 
play tends to remain static for years, resistant to 
modification by suggestions from others. In the 
absence of creative *end flexible pretending, the 
autistic' or autiatic^iike child spends his energy on 
repetitive, stereotyped activities of many kinds, 
simple and complex, but all lacking in obaervable 
purpose or meaning. 

The consequence of these problems i» that the person con* 
cerned cannot organize hi« own life. Hormal |>eople, and even 
non*autistic retarded people* develop a ayatem of internalised 
ideas that act aa a guide for conduct In diverse aituations. 
Autistic and autistic-like people, becauee of their impairaienta^ 
cannot create thie inner world of thou^te and ideas. They have 
no organia^ed system of thinking sbout past events, interpreting 
the present, and planning for the future. The only vay to help 
is for others to provide structure and orgtoisstion trem the. 
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outside. Ev^en tht mont able of thoa« with autism or autistic- 
liks conditions are liabis to ne^sd outside help throughout most 
or all of their lives (Wing. 1979). 



At an educational level, this implies need for a struc- 
tured, organized environment and systemswic intervention. 
Children with autism cannot learn through free play or inter* 
•ction in unstructured groups. They rarely generalize from one 
Situation to another and, if left alone, revert to aimless 
wandering or repetitive activities. As the term '^autism'^ is 
generally applied to behavicial features of a relatively small 
group of children, the term "autistic and related communications 
handicapped" is applied to features of a larger group. The 
three characteristics cf children m this group, as described by 
Wxng (1979), each have particular educational implications 
which, when taken together, point toward the formulation of a 
homogeneous basic training package for parents, teachers, or 
^nyoM who would help these children and youth to use their 
abilities to the best advantage, toward the goal of a satisfying 
human exiistence, 

Autism and Mental Retardation 

Much has been written about the relationship between autism 
and mental retardation, and even more has been assumed. Among 
mental health professionals, low IQ scores by autistic children 
were often termed 'Afunctional^ mental retardation, based on the 
erroneous belief that such children vere capable of normal 
mental functioning, but, because of their *'severe amo^ional 
disturbance,** functioned at a mentally retarded level. Among 
professionals, children with autism were often classified as 
mentally retarded, with occasional mention of autistic symptoma- 
tology or emotional disturbance. Parent a and advocates for 
children with autism heve often been criticised for insisting 
that there is an educationally significant difference between 
individuals with autism and those ^ith mental retardation. 

Based on a review of empirical work^ Ritvo and freeman 
fl977) estimate that approximately 60 percent of people with 
autism have measur^rd 10* s of ?0 or more. The majority ehov 
extreme variability of intelleotual fanotioning formal inteX^ 
ligence testing, performing worst on tasks requiring abstract 
thought, symbolism, or sequential logic, and best on tasks that 
assess manipulative or viaual^^spetial skilli^ end rote memoiry. 
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While the symptomi comprising the autietic syndrome are easeu*' 
tially unrelated to menta} retardation, per -e, moat people i,^ho 
have autism are also mentally retarded. The basic difference 
bttween the two groups is an educationally important one. 
Students with autism typically show extreme individual variabil- 
ity across arena of intellectual functioning, while students 
with mental retardation typically respond to sensory inputs, 
people and. objects, and nave speech and language appropriate to 
rheir .overall developmental livel of cognitive functioning, 
whateve^r that may be (Ritvo and Freenari, 1977). 

The ntudies reviewed by Ritvo and Freeman (1977) did not 
include children within the wider category of "autistic and 
autistic-like," BO it is likely that there will be some Vari- 
ance when data are accumulated and published. It appears that 
the wider group will contain more severely and profoundly re- 
tarded people with autistic behaviors. Wing (1979) suggests 
that the autistic population represents the entire range of 
intelligence on n6nverbal tests and includes many children who 
are severely or profoundly retarded. However, Wing (1979) also 
states that children with autism and autistic*like conditions 
need an educational approach that differs in certain important 
respects from the educational approach required by other chil- 
dren with mental handicaps. 

f^^JM ..P.^JAglj;: g jL_ Hf r <^ Th i s Pi &afc i 1 i t v ? 

^he prevalence of ^nildren with autism, as described by 
K>hner (1969) and Rutter (1973) is about fivft in every 10,000. 
This estimate is supported by studies carried out in Denmark, 
England, and the United States (Letter, 1966; Rutter, 1967; 
Treffert, 1970; Wing, 1979). There have not been ^similar 
studies to establish the prevalence of "autistic-like" or "au- 
tisti^c and related communications handicapped," but the work of- 
Wing and her colleagues suggests that these symptoms occur in 10 
to 20 persons per 10,000, or roughly three times the prevalence 
of those with the Kanner Syndrome. Thus, to get an idea of the 
population we are discussing, one can calculate, based on 15 in 
every 10. 000, that there are 300,000 people children and 
adults with autism and related communications handicaps in 
the United States. 
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To /^ome extent, the design of educational and other human 
services reflects the target groups or client categories defined 
to receive services. Because of the definitional and categor- 
ical confusion surrounding autism, there is concern that those 
with autism are not enjoying the full benefits of education and 
other human services. At worst, ther.e may be approximately 
300,000 people in the United States with a very similar pattern 
of educational and human service needs that are not being sys- 
tematically addressed. This is not to say, of course, that 
there are 300,000 people with identical needs, but, rather, that 
their general pattern of educational and human service needs is 
unlike that of any other category of disability. Of these 
300,000, approximately one-third, or 100,000, are school-aged 
children and youth. • This figure is deduced by assuming that 
people with autism come from all elements of society and live a 
normal life span (Ritvo and Freeman, 1977), and by applying the 
same ratio of children (0 to 21) to adults (21 and above) that 
is found in the general population. One hundred thousand school 
children is a very significant number. It is quite large enough 
to command the serious attention of educational planners who 
have carefully addressed the needs of smaller populations, such 
IS the deaf-blind, whose categorical distinctions are more 
/v.-adily evident but whose educational needs are not nearly so 
homogeneous . 

A SEPARATE CATEGORY 

Hobhs (1975) has spoken of the danger of categorical desig- 
nations, calling them powerful i i^truments for social regulation 
and control that are often employed for covert or hurtful pur- 
poses whose effects are to deny or degrade people. Individuals 
with autism and their parents have found, through painful expe- 
rience, the truth of these words. It is likely that no single 
gro\ip has been more abused than these by the covert and hurtful 
use of a medical term. Pervasive misunderstanding of the nature 
of the disorder is .at the core of the problem. This m.^ sunder- 
standinq has been perpetuated, in part, by the existence of a 
group of professionals who have benefitted from It, namely, 
followers ot those who believed the disability to be caused by 
poor parenting, and who gained their livelihood by practicing 
V'lrious therapies based on that assumption. 
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The labtl "autimm** w«t used to sCApe^oat parents (Schopler, 
1969), rendering them ineffective by guilt, denying their trou- 
blesome children en education and eff actively condemning them to 
custodial institutions r^arien, 197o). 7h« prevailing belief 
was that "autistic'^ was tantamount to "hopeless," that there was 
no possible intervention to salvage these individuals, and that 
it was a waste of time to try. However, it is the application 
of a label not the label itself that is harmful. It is 
the understanding of the characteristics described by the label 
that tends to make its use valuable or damaging. Inasmuch as 
the foregoin<;, problems ara subsiding, the large body of profes- 
sionals no longer considers autism to be a psychogenic dis- 
ability. 

The creation of an educational category for "autistic and 
related comnrranications handicaps" is proposed by the National 
Society for Autistic Children to foster a positive understanding 
of this disability and assist in the growth of a body of profes- 
sionals who will benefit from understanding avtism in an ac* 
curate and empirical fashion, and who will gain from the prac- 
tice of educational techniques that have been shown to benefit 
th^s population. The identification of an educationally signif- 
icant condition will help to create resources to alleviate the 
problems caused by the condition, rather than further stigmatize 
those who have it. 

The National Society for Autistic Children recognizes the 
dilemma that exists with regard to categorizati^jn. With cate - 
children have b^&en labeled, stigmatized, rejected, 
institutionalized and, in the extreme, killed by harsh environ- 
mental conditions found in various **asylums," conditions created 
as a result of societal rejection and neglect. Documentation of 
the harm that can result from labeling is extensive. Without 
cat.^ories, children have been overlooked^ ignored, rejected* 
endlessly assessed and diagnosed, but unserved. They and their 
patents have wandered from one ^rejection to another until they 
grew old. Many have found no place where their problem could be 
addressed, because it was undefined, confusing, and presented 
unknown gualities. No category meant no recognition^ no advo^ 
cates, no program, and no funding. This* too, is extensively 
documented. 
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Children with tutism and their parents have been speared by 
both horns of this dilemma, Th«y have frequently been cate- 
gorized in an inappropriate and stigmatizing fashion, with all 
the ensuing consequences. When they rejected the psychogenic 
implications of ''emotional disturbance," they found themselves 
among the unnamed, uncategorized, unrecognized, and unserved. 
This miscategorization is stigmatizing for parents and confusing 
to policy makers. Until recently, those with autism have not 
had a political base for influencing the provision of human 
services. Children and youth with autism have been harshly 
treated, both by direct action (institutionalization) and by 
lack of action (which ultimately leads to Institutionalization), 
It is our contention that educators must be made aware of autism 
as a disability that is best treated through specific educa- 
tional interventions. If this is not done, then '^hiidren and 
youth with autism will continue to be the last rved because 
they tend to be th« most difficult to serve — r they will be 
excluded from generic service delivery, as been the case 

hi storical 1 y . 

Obviously, one effective way to pinpoint this group of 
children for specific service delivery is to name them correctly 
in the definitions of handicapping conditions appearing in Part 
121A. Subsection 5, of the Regulations for Public Law 94-142, 
The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975. This 
action alone would not bring relief from all difficulties. It 
would, at the vary least, represent autism a» a serious condi- 
tion that affects many children, demonstrate that it haa educa- 
tional significance^ and specifically include autistic children 
among those for whom Public Law 94-142 mandates free, appropri- 
ate public education and related services. Such recognition is 
the fir at purpose of recommending the category of autistic and 
related communication handicaps.** 

Increased recognition can facilitate a number of needed 
changea : 

At t he fe d eral Level t 

1, Proper identification Of this disability by federal 
agencies « such as the Ozflee tor Civil Righte^ Head 
Start, certain Housing and Urban Development agencies. 
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tht Social Security Administration, all of which hav« 
drawn on th« Offic* of Special Education's definition 
for thsir authority. 



2. Funding of mod«l programs and/or ssrvice dellvsry 
systems dssignsd to msst ths nssds of this population. 

3. Acc\j|nulation of statistical data to support ths nesd 
for ssrvicss. 

At the State Levsl ; 

4. Proper identification of this disability by state 
education agencies. Currently, states tend to 
follow the OSE lead in labeling these children ''emo- 
tionally* disturbed." Oklehoma end D. C*, for example, 
ectively subscribe to the psychogenic theory and blame 
parents for autism in their children, (Warren, 1079; 
Davis, l-^eO). NSAC efforts have removed autiem from 
this category in six states with the expenditure of 
much time and energy a struggle that OSE could have 
prevented with the stroke of a pen. 

5- Accumulation of statistical data to document the need 
for service This task is impossible unless there is 
an appropri ^te category for counting those served^ 
unserved^ and improperly served^ 

6. Recognition at the s^ate level, which can be expected 
to have the same effect emong related agencies as at 
the federal level. SEA's ere authoritative within 
individual states. Many other agencies look to SEA's 
and tend to follow their example, 

7* State teacher training end certification requirements 
which include acknowledgment that eutlsa ie e »ignifi« 
cent problem to be addressed by teachars. 

8. State funding of training and service delivery systems 

for this population. 
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At th# Local L€Vtl 



9. Proper aastaamtnt of th* disability and the problems 
it praaanta to that rational planning can occur, 
Claaaifyin^ thaaa children as ^emotionally disturbed/^ 
^'mantally retarded, " etc, is harmful and, at best, 
delays proper educational intervention. 

10, Accumulation of statistical data to document the need 
for services, and to use for accountability purposes. 

11, Improved individualized education planning for chil- 
dren and youth with autism. 

12. Funding of teachers and ancillary personnel to serve 
this population. 

The I EP Mandate J Not Jlnough 

It has been suggested that parents do not need the intrin- 
sic s\ipport of an accurate educational category for their autis- 
tic children., and that a free, appropriate public education is 
available, provided that parents use the individualized educa- 
tional program <1EP) to get it. This is an unfair position for 
parents of children with autism and relaced handicaps. Too 
often, schools are unwilling to accommodate these children^ 
unaware of proper educational technology and suspicious of, if 
not hostile toward, parents. The ^emotionally disturbed** cate- 
gory suggests to school authorities that these parents could 
have contributed to their children* s disorders, if they did not 
actually cause them in the first place. 

To rely only on the l£P process to secure an appropriate 
educational program for children vith autism se^s powerful and 
experienced school officials (who often do not wish to provide 
and would have to restructure their budgets to do so) against 
parents who have oft^^ been isolated by their child* a disorder » 
have been harassed at great lengthy devalued^ and have been, 
alone because the incidence of autism it low and thm needs 
are uncommon. Respite the fact that the law is on the parents^ 
side« this situation la heavily weighted agalnat an appropriate 
education for the child. 
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Ws b«li«v« that a cl««r »n<4 •♦p^rat^ dtfinition of *uti»m 
in th« Regulation* for Public Law, 94*142 will h«lp, rath«r 
than hurt, ch.Mdr^n and youth who ar« autiatic. In tha idaal 
world, of coursa, thar« would ba no labala, only children; ed- 
ucation and sarvicea would^ ba provided inatantly 'on the basia 
of real need. Unfortunately, thia id«al ia light yeara away; 
but children with autism are her«« now, and cannot afford the 
luxury of waiting for the millenium, 

LEARNING IS DIFFERENT FOR CHILDREN WITH AUTISM 

Autistac or autistic-like behavior is considered to be a 
reaction to deficits in cognitive inforriation processing. Such 
deficits may be manifested in a number of widely varied behav- 
iors, as suggested earlier. This section will present a review 
of the research on learning patterns in children and young 
adults with autism, as summarized from Gallagher and Wiegerink 
(1976). 

PriL^ram (1970) pointed to a relationship between the behav- 
ioral characteristics of autistic children and brain injury in 
the fronloiimbic core area. Accordingly, he suggested that the 
autistic child's basic defect is in short-term memory and the 
failure to register interpersonal and cognitive relationships. 
Further, in distinguishing between context-free and context- 
sensitive behaviors, Pribram defines signs as context-free at- 
tributions signifying constant aspects of the environment, 
whereas symbols are context-dependent constructions that repre- 
sent the organism* s sensitivity to changes in the environment* 
Since symbolic skills ere vulnerable to injury in the fronto- 
limblc core of the brain, language, for example, would be dif- * 
ficult to develop under conditions of early damage (cf* Luria, 

Bryson (1970) explored the question as to whether short- 
term memory was the basis of supposed perceptual problems in 
autistic children. On the basis of studies that had reported 
auditory and visual information-processing problems » it was 
considered possible that the cross-modal defecl:s < auditory- 
visual) are caused by the childU inability to hold an auditory 
signal in short-term laemory long enou5^ to siatch it with a vie« 
ual signal. In presenting a series of matching aind i«qu<sneing 
tasks to si:t autietic children^ nged ^ree to six^ Btyson Uis^d 
« vieuel^viftual dimension (Mtohing pietures i»t objtcte) and an 




audltoryvisutl diiw#n»ion (in r«8pon»# to an auditory cu#, th# 
child'* t««k ymm to match tht. cue to an appropriate picture). 
Thia axparimant ahowad that aarioua xmpairmant in functioning 
occurred when the ejtawinar aimply deUyed the preaentation, the 
matching* or the sequencing taaka for three seconds after the 
presentation of the criminal stimulus. Two specific deficits 
were identifiable: visual-visual short-term memory and 
auditory-visual information processing; the latter remained 
uniformly difficult for most of the subjects under both delayed 
and immediate presentation conditions. 



Other researchers have pointed to difficulties in prefer- 
ences for modalities among autistic children, who preferred 
visual over auditory stimuli in Ornitz-s (1976) research. 
Lovaas, Schreibman, Koegel, and Rehm (1971) found in their 
subjects overselection or responding to only one stimulus com* 
plex when presented with an auditory, visual, and tactile array. 
Autistic children m the studies of Hermelin and C^connor (1970) 
depended on motor feedback for learning. In still other studies 
(Hermelin and 0*Connor, 1970; Frith and Hermelin, 1969), it 
appeared that autistic children learned through cues that were 
primarily manipulative and benefitted little from additional 
visual information. The authors of these latter studies con- 
cluded that their subjects relied more on perceptual activity 
than on perceptual analysis, 

Ornitz (1976) contrasted theories regarding the underlying 
sensory problems of autistic individuals: (a) that physiologic 
over-arousal leads to motor activity designed to reduce stimulus 
bombardment (Hutt, Huxt, Lee, and Ornsted, 1965); (b) that 
insufficient sensory stimulation results in the need for addi- 
tional sensory input; (c) that sensory motor behaviors are^a 
result of inadequate moderation of sensory input* that under and 
over reactions to sensory input* are a result o£ dyefunctioning 
gaiting mechanisms. Ornita concluded that the primary disorder 
centered on sensorimotor integration. These findinge account 
for the erratic behavior that autistic children show within 
educational environments and during educational programming, and 
they indicate the need for educational environments that provide 
controlled sensory input that is responaive to inter and intra 
individual differences. 
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Speci fic L^Tniny Ch>r>ctTi»tic> 



Students with iiuti»m haiv« specific l««rnln9 character! itict 
that dl£f#ir from tho«# of »tud%nt» witn cthtr handicap*. Thia 
diffaranca la iiluatratad in Flguraa 1 through 5, which praa^nt 
parformanca data for autistic, nonhandicappad, and othar handi- 
cappad atudanta on a variaty of laarning taaka and parforaanca 
dimanaicna (Krug, Arick. and Almond, 1376). In ganaral, atu- 
danta with autiam took aubatantially longar to laarn aimpla 
diacriminationa than did othar handicappad atudanta (trainabXa 
mantally ratardad, ig 30 to SO), and manifaatad aubatantially 
different interaction patterns aa compared with othar atudanta. 

Lovaas (1977) and hla colleagues have extenaively examined 

the discrimination learning problema of children with autiam. 
When presented with two itema for the learning of color labels 
(a verbal instruction is given, ♦•point to red," or '•point to 
blue'' the child will damonatrate difficulty in shifting appro* 
priately from one response to another. For inatance, the child 
will successfully learn to identify blue, but will persist or 
perseverata in thia reaponse in the preaence of the instruction 
to •*point to red," Once taught to identify red, the child will 
tend to perseverata on red, despite the instruction to identify 
blue. In short, each time an instruction la awitched, a certain 
amount of loss is demonstrated. However, each time the other 
instruction is reintroduced, the child will take fewer trxala to 
regain correct responding. The lose o^ learning typically 
decreases as new responses « third and fourth discrxminstors, are 
learned. 

Lovaas^ Schriebman, Xoegel, and Rehn (1971) found ciuea 
relevant to why autistic children have such difficulty with 
discrimination learning. He compared three groupa of children: 
autistic, retarded, and thoae with no handicapa (norftal>« and 
discovered that children with autism reaponded primarily to only 
one cue in a diacriminatlve lemming teak* %rhile notusl chlldrsn 
reapondsd to all three, and retarded children fluctuated between 
ths performsncs of the other two groups* The term ^stimulus 
overselectivity'* w«s coined to label the frequently observed 
phenomenon in autiatic childreli of overaelective attention 
(tovaas and Schreibman^ 1977); Schreibmsn and Lovass, 1973). 
Stimulua overaelectivity is thought to lead to problMS in the 
acquisition of environments! contexts thst underlie siesnlngCul 
spaeoh. 
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AUTISM BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST FROFILE CHART 
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FIGURE 2 

DIFFERENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF VOCAL BEHAVIOR: PRESCHOOL AGE STUDENTS 
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o « Non-AutMe. Franhool Ags Mmr (N-4) 
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Impairment of speech and language is one of the major 
characteristics of children with autism. There have been many 
studies which compared other groups' learning of language skills 
with the learning of autistic children. ^Morton-Evans and 
Hensley (1978) found that, although receptive aphasic children 
had problems similar to those of children with autism in associ- 
ating sounds with visual counterparts., the receptive aphasics 
were able to overcome the problem at a significantly faster 
rate-. They suggest that one deficit crucial to the lang-.iage 
disability in autistic children is a lack of learning of essen- 
tial pre-speech cognitive skills (i.e., auditory-visual associ- 
ative learning). Hetmelin and O'Connor (1970) and Frith (1971) 
report that children with autism have a more profound and varied 
disturbance of language functions than mentally retarded chil- 
dren. Rutter (1978) noted the poor performance of children with 
autism on tests requiring verbal or sequencing skills. The 
remarkable aspect of this observation is that the tasks de- 
scribed did not involve speech, which points to the likelihood 
of a true language deficit, rather than a lack of motivation or 
an emotional block. An earlier study by Bartak, Rutter, and Cox 
(1977) confirms that dysphasia differs from autism in severity, 
extent, degree of language deviance, and the kind of impaired 
usage of both spoken language and gestural forln. Again, the 
hypothesis of a cognitive deficit is supported. 

Application of .Findings 

These findings point toward certain educational approaches. 
Often these are recommended and used in a systematic fashion foi 
all autistic children, regardless of their variability in learn- 
ing abilities and handicaps (Lansing and Schopler, 1978). The 
nature of autism is such that, for best results, all available 
resources in a child's environment be .employed to assist him 
toward his highest level of functioning. Parent involvement is 
critical to the creation of a coordinated home-sojjool education- 
al program, and also to the individualization of curricu. ^m that 
is necessary to take into account each child'e unique learnina 
prof I 1 e . 

It IS possible to conclude from these studies that students 
with autism do have a unique learning style a fact that 
parents and teachers have long known. Further, this learning 
style is the result of cognitive defects, primarily involving 
sensorimotor integration, and has the follow. ng characteristics: 
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1. SeriouBj^y impaired short-term memory; 

2. A tendency to prefer visual over auditory stimuli; 

3. A tendency to learn more qpaickly when manipulative 
cues are used; 

4. Difficulty in responding to more than one cue at a 
time; 

5. A tendency to persist in a successfully learned re- 
sponse when a different instruction is given (persev- 
eration) ; 

6. A tendency to respond to stimuli not observed by 
others, which often res ilts in problematic behavior; 
and 

7. Stereotypic aelf-stimulation which impairs attention 
spans . 

As a group, these children learn much more slowly then children 
who are mentally retarded, who have other handicaps, and who are 
normal, although a tendency toward selective attention can 
result in occasional feats of learning far out of proportipn to 
the overall profile of autistic students. 

Autistic students will do better when the .teaching plan is 
carefully structured, when extraneous stimuli are limited, and 
when a system of instructions, prompts, and instant rewards for 
correct behavior is used. These structured educational ap- 
proaches, applied in a humafnistic manner, taking into account 
the unique characteristics of each child's ability, and employ- 
ing the full spectrum of resources available in his home envi- 
ronment are the autistic child's best and perhaps only hope of 
escaping lifelong institutionalization. 

NOW THAT THE BASICS ARE CLEAR, WHAT NEXT? 

Children and young adults with autism and related communi- 
cations handicaps are among the most severely and profoundly 
affected of all individuals with developmental disabilities. A 
Congressionally appointed task force on developmental disability 
(the Abt Associates Task Force on Developmental Disability), 
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carrying out m mandate to survey and dafina that population, 
raport^d in 1977 that 95 p«rcant of all paopla with autism ara 
diaablad undar tha tarms of tha Davalopmantal Diaabilitiaa Act. 
This comparaa with 7C parcant of thosa with carabral palsy, 20 
parcant of thosa with nantal ratardation, 20 parcant of thoaa 
with othar savara chronic diaabilitiaa, and 25 parcant of thoaa 
with apilapay. ^/r^^i^tad aarliar, tha National Information and 
Advocacy Projact for autistic and autistic^liHa parsons astimat^^ 
ad in 1977 that 95 parcant of all paopla with autism faca inati* 
tutionalisation bacauaa of a parvaaiva lack of educational and 
human aarvicaa opan to tham (Sullivan, 1977). As a group, thay 
ara tha moat at-riaX population in tha Unitad Stataa today, 
Howavar^ as has oftan baan tha caaa with minority groups whoaa 
numbars and political clout ara amall^ childran and youth with 
autism and autiatic*lika conditions have baan ovarlookad. 

B arriara To Sa Ovarcoma 

A cursory look at tha educational aarvica delivery struc* 
ture providea more than a hint of the full extent of this prob* 
lem and identifies a nu^er of barriers that should be removed: 



1. Improper categori2ation at the national level caumea 
confusion and fosters the continuation of harmful 
attitudes and educational approaches; 

2. Autiatic children ara counted as part of a. larger and 
distinctively different group, thua circumventing the 
purpoae of the child*find mandate and eliminating the 
possibility of holding statea accountable for lack of 
servicea; * ' 

3. /Usance of a national ayatem of inservlca traihing for 
teacher!^ of thia population impedes expanaion of 
educational aarvicea to them,' 



4* There la a general lack of university degree progrsAa 
to train teachers of autiatic and related colmrunica* 
tiona handicapped children; 

5. ' fewer than 300 clasarooma for children mtd youth with 
autism and autiatic-like conditiona ara currently 
operating in the country; 
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e. Forty-«ight of tht fifty stAt^s, th« territories, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columh^^, are without 
statewide program* designed to meet the unique educa* 
tional needs of this population. Only two states have 
them, and neither of them is based in the state educa- 
tion agency; and 

7. States commonly provide education by category, with no 
category for this population, thus forcing parents to 
gam appropriate education through due process mecha- 
nisms and the courts or give up* 

By translating each of these barriers into a statement of 
need, goals can be set that will vastly improve conditions for 
children and youth with autlsjt, make life easier for their 
parents and families, and save thousands of these people from 
institutional care. 

First, it is imperative that the Offi^ce of Special Educa- 
tion take notion to rectify the damage done by the inaccurate 
classification of autism as a severe emotional disturbance^' in 
the regulations of Public Law 94-142 by removing autism from 
this category. We believe the most rational action is the 
inclusion ol **autism and related communications handicaps" as a 
separate category. As it currently stands, the law lists nine 
categories and the regulations list eleven. We propose a 
twelfth category in the regulations to recognise the unique 
needs ^and the At-risk status of this population, clearing up 
much confusion tnd making it possibly for children with autism 
to receive an education in a more rational fashion. We respect- 
fuUy suggest that the Office of Special Education address each 
of the issues listed abov*' ..ith all of its ingenuity and re* 
sources. 

Issues in Educational Service Delivery 

As Baldwin (1976) says, the b«t curriculxw In the world, 
one that covers virtually every behavior anybody %ver wanted* la 
absolutely worthless if there is no systMi of delivery. States 
should be encouraged to esti^lish a system of educational serv- 
ice delivery for students with autism and related ccanunl cations 
handicaps^ and to structure that systen so that public school 
personnel are linked with centsrs of knowledge in this aroa« 
The system should be built yxpon the assumption that children and 
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youth with *uti«in ar« among th« moat at risk of all handicapped 
children and atand in particular dangar of being danied. Of 
prime importance ia the concept of functional ease asment, i.e., 
the delineation of a child* a individual learning r^rofile with 
emphasis on ski 11a that are emerging and the use ef :heae find- 
inga for the creation of an individualized educational program. 

The Nee d for Teacher Trai nXng 

Because children with autism and related communications 
handicaps have historically been excluded from public school 
classrooms, often by law. li^le if any attention has bMn paid 
to their needs in teacher training programs throughout the 
country. Few preservice t«acher training programs for this 
population exist (Smith, 1977), and many of thoae currently 
operatin^^ use a more generic title. Subsuming a training pro* 
gram under ''severely behavior disordered** or '^aeverely hendi- 
capped" or some other collective title makes it difficult to 
determine whether the specific learning characteristics of 
students with autism are being addressed. In most cases, they 
are not . 

The task of training suitable personnel for this population 
is facilitated by several factors: 



First, although they are difficult learnera, children 
with autism have been shown to be extremely amenable 

to education; 

Second, autism presents a unique teaching challenge. 
While discouraging some educators and educational 
administrators in the past, this challenge has at- 
tracted a large number of educators who are interested 
in these children^ and 

Thirds thwm is a lerg# body of data to bi drawn upon 
when developing a taachat training program^ Even a 
cursory review of th% Journal of Applied Behavior 
AnalyaiSj^ Journal of Behavior Research and Therapy 
and Journal of Autism and Developaental Diaordejra will 
indicate that the nuntber of* papera publlahad about 
children with autism is diaproportional to the 
incidence. 
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Th% Offlc« of Sp«cl«I Educmtion should support t#aeh«r 
training capacitiss in univaraitiaa that ars currently involvad 
in significant work with this population, as wsll as a systsm 
for masting inssrvics training nssds in sacti stats. At a mini*' 
mum« sach stats sducational agsncy should havs a sslf^containsd 
stats^supportsd compstsncy^bassd training capacity. A sst of 
compstsnciss for such training systems (LsVigna and Donnsllsn, 
1979) iQ sugg«»stsd in Appsndix B. 

A Continuum o f Rssourcss 

Methodology doss exist to alleviate problems of behavior, 
communication, learning, and vocational preparation faced by 
children and youth with autism and related communications handi*' 
caps. Issues in the areas of early intervention, communication, 
reduction of «.elf -injurious and self^stimulatory behavior, 
social interaction, and preparation for employment and community 
living are addressed in other chapters* They represent tech-^ 
niques that, when taken together, form a continuum of educa- 
tional resources necessary for this population^ This continuum 
of resources would benefit all children snd youth with severe 
handicapping conditions* It is, however, more than just benefi- 
cial for those with autism and autistic-like conditions; it is 
essential. 
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Appendix A 
OEFIHUION OF THE SYNDROME OF AUTISM 
Approved by the Board of Oii^ectors and the 
Professional Advisory Board 
National Society for Autistic Children 
July 1977 



Submitted by Edward R, Ritvo, Chairman, Professional 

Advisory Boards National Society for Autistic Children, and 
B. J. Freeman, Ph.D. (This is a working definition. it 
will be altered if indicated by the results of ongoing 
research. ) 

I. Essen t i a I features : Autism is a behavi orally defined syn- 
drome. The essential features are typically manifested prior to 
30 months of age and include disturbances of: (1) developmental 
rates and/or sequencers, (2) responses to sensory stimuli, (5) 
speech, language, and cognitive capacities, and (u) capacities 
to relate to people, events, and objects. 



(1) Disturbances of developmental rates and sequences: Nor- 
mal coordination of the three developmental pathways 
(motor, social -adaptive, cognitive) is disrupted. De- 
lays, arrests^ and/or regressions occur among or within 
one or more of the pathways; (a) within the motor path* 
way: for example, gross motor milestones may be normal 
while fine motor milestones are dalayed; <b) between 
pathways: for example, motor mi tea tones may be normal 
while social ^adaptive and cognitive are delayed; (c> ar- 
rests, delays and regression: for example, motor de- 
velopment may . be normal until age 2 when walking stops; 
some cognitive skills may develop at expected times while 
others are delayed or abaent; imitative behavior and/of 
speech may be dalayed in onaet until age I, followed by 
rapid acquistion to expected diivtlopmantal lavaU 

(2) Disturbances of responses to sensory stimuli: There may 
be generaiJzed hyper-react ivSty or hypo^reactivi ty, and 
ait#rnation of these two states over periods ranging from 
hours to months; for example, (a) visual symptoms: 
these may be close scrutiny of visual details, apparent 
non-ust of tya contact, staring, prolonged regarding of 
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»^ands or objects, atttntion to cfianging levels of il* 
luminal ion; (b) auditory sv^toms: these mey be close 
attention to self induced sounds, non-response or over- 
response to varying levels of sound; (c) tecti le symp- 
toms: these may be over- or under^reactions to touch, 
pain, and temperatures, prolonged rubbing of surfaces, 
and sensitivity to food textures; <d) vestibular sys- 
tems: these may be over- or under-react ions to gravity 
stimuli, whirling without dizziness, and preoccupation 
with spinning objects; (e) olfactory and gustatory symp- 
toms: these may b« repetitive sniffing, specific food 
preferences, and licking of inedible objects; (f) pro- 
prioceptive symptoms: these may be posturing, darting- 
I ung i ng movements , hand f I app i ng,. gest i cu I at i ons and 
gr Imaces , 

Disturbances of speech, language-cognition, and nonverbal 
communication: Symptoms may include; {») speech: for 
examp I e , mut i sm, de I ayed onset , i mmature syntax and 
articulation, modulated but immature inflections; (b) 
language-cognition: for example, absent or limited 
symbolic capacity, specific cognitive capacities such as 
rote memory and visual -spat iat relations intact with 
failure to develop the use of abstract terms, concepts, 
and reasoning; immediate delayed, negative echolatia 
with or without communicative intent; non^ logical use of 
concepts; neologisms; (c) nonverbal communication: for 
example, absent or delayed development of approp-^iate 
gestures, dissociation of gestures from language^ and 
failure to assign symbolic meaning to gestures. 

Disturbances of the capacity to appropriately relate to 
peop i e, events , and obj ec ts, man i f ested by f a i I ure to 
develop appropriate responsivity to people and assignment 
of appropriate symbolic meaning to objects, for'exampiet 
(a) people: absence, arrests and/or delays of imiling 
response^ stranger anxiety, anticipatory response to ges* 
tures* playing "peek*a*boo,^ playing **patty*cake/* and 
waving "bye-bye,*' reciprocal use of eye contact and 
f ac i a i respons i v i ty^ and appropr t ate rec i proca I respon^ 
siveness to physical contact; feilure to develop a 
relationship with significant caretakers or excessive 
reliance on caretakers ^ Fof txampie, caretakers may be 
treated indifferently interchangeably, >P#fth only mecha*^ 
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nical ctinging, or with panic on stparatton. CooptPttivt 
play and fritndthlpt (usually apptarinQ batwaan two and 
four) may not davalop, Expactad rasponaaa to adults and 
paars (usually appaaring batwaan fiva and savan) may 
oaveiop, but ara suparficial, immatura, and only Jn 
rasponsa to strong social cuas. (b) Objacts: absant, 
arrastad and/or dalayad capacitias to utiMea objacts 
and/or toys in an aga^^appropr 1 ata mannar and/or to assign 
tham syrnboiic and/or thamatic maaning. Objacts art oftan 
usad in idiosyncratic^ staraotyptc and/or parsavprati va 
ways. intarftranca with this usa of objacts oftan ra- 
suits in axprassions of discomfort and/or panic. (c> 
Evants: Thara may ba a particular awaranass of tha sa- 
quanta of avants and ^disruption of this saquanca may 
rasult in axpressions Of discomfort and/or panics 

n» Assoc iatad faaturas : Associatad clinical faaturas vary 

with aga and inciuda othar disturbancas of thought, mood, and 
bahavior. Mood may ba labila; crying may ba unaxplainad or 
inconsolabia; thara may ba giggling or laughing without idanti^ 
f labia stimuli, Dalusions and hallucinatory axparlancas nava 
baan reported. ih^r% may be a lack of appreciation of real 
dangers^ such as moving vehicles and haights as well as inappro- 
priate fears. Sel f- injur ious behaviors, such as hair pulling 
and hitting or biting parts of the body^ may ba presant^ and 
stereotypic and repetitive movements of limbs or the entire body 
are common. 

Current research estimates ara that approximately €0 per- 
cent of autistic children have measured iQs below 50; 30 par- 
cant between 50-70, and 20 parcant of 70 or more. Tha majority 
show extrame variability of intatlactuai functioning on formal 
IQ testing. They perform worst on tasks requiring abstract 
thought^ symbolism or sequential logic, and bast on thosa w 
sesSing manipulattva or visual^spatial skills and rota maiiory. 

Recent studios indicate that tha incidanca of EEG abnormal « 
ities increases with aga as doas the possibia onsat of saituraSi 

HI. impairment : Tha syndroms is savaraly incapacitating* 
Periodic medical « neurological^ psychological « aducationat^ and 
bahaviorai reassassmants ara nacassary. One aaist monitor tha 
eourit of tha syndroaia to keap traatmant plaimino apoca with 
physio logical ^nd bahavlorat chanoai. Spaotat aducationai 
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f«ciHti«s tf^e almost «lwtys rtquirtd. Bthavioraity »tructur«d, 
functional, indivioual iztd proorams hava bean darnonstratad to ba 
moit natpful. Counaalin^i famitiat ragardtng total living plan- 
ning is oftan dasirabla. Individual supportiva psychotherapy 
and symptomatica My targatad pharmacologic tharapy may enhance 
social -adaptive functioning in selected persons. The severe 
form of tha syndrome may include the most extreme forms of 
self-injurious, repetitive, highly unusual and aggressive be- 
haviors. Such behaviors may be persistent and highly resistant 
to change, often requiring unique management, treatment, or 
teaching strategies. 

tv. Age of onset : The exact age of onset is unknown, but 
symptoms have been reported and observed during the first months 
of life. Families may be unaware of early symptoms until the 
child fails to pass major developmental milestones <i.e,, onset 
of walking, speech, socialization with peers). They may then 
data the onset of the syndrome to these missed milestones, 
y/hereas caraful history taking may reveal that subtle symptoms 
were present earlier. 

V. £t toloQv : The symptoms are best explained as expressive of 
z physical dysfunction within the central nervous system (CNS)-- 
the exact nature and type of which has yet to be determined. 
This physical dysfunction of the CNS occurs independently or in 
association with other disorders which directly affect the 
central nervous system (i.e., maternal rubella, PKU, Down's 
Syndrome, epilepsy), in such cases, the diagnosis of autism is 
made on Axis One, and the coexisting organic condition coded on 
Axis Three. 

VI. incidence and Sax Ratio : The syndrome has been identified 
in all parts of the world. It is very rare^ with an incidence 
of approximately ^ or 5 per 10,000 births. It ts found four to 
five times more commbnty In mates. 

VII. Comgt i cat ions : Major compi 1 cat I one are eel f •Induced 
physical injuries^ infections related to improper hygienf, 
dental problems related to persistent bruxlsm^ and physical 
Injuries due to inadvertent exposures* 



VIM. Differential diagnosis ; 

(1) Mental retardation, etiology unknown and Known: Here 
developmental delays usually occur in aM areas, and 
developmental sequences (motor, social, and cogn i ti ve) 
rema i n coord i nated . Responses to sensory t nputs , 
people and objects, and speech "'and language develop- 
ment are appropriate to the overall developmental 
level of cognitive functioning, 

(2) Specific sensory deficits (e.g., deafness^ blindness): 
Here compensatory behav iors may be confused wi th 
symptoms indicative of autism (e.g., hyperreactivity 
to auditory, proprioceptive and tactile stimuli in 
blind Children (i.e., biindisms); hyperresponsi vi ty 
to visual, proprioceptive (i.e., head shaking), and 
tactile stimuli in deaf children. When auditory and 
visual deficits are accompanied by mental retardation, 
speech, language and the ability to relate to people 
and objects are appropriate to the overall develop- 
mental level of cognitive functioning. 

(5) Congenital, developmental^ and acquired disorders of 
central processing of language (aphasias): Here 
disturbances in language development and central 
processing are not accompanied by disturbances of 
responses to sensory inputs^ dissociation of other 
developmental courses (motor, sociat)> retatedness to 
people and objects. Aphasics may imitate and use 
gestures and other means to communicate symbolic 
content, if these disorder* are accompanied by mental 
retardation, then it must be asaassed independently of 
the disturbances of central proceasing of languaoe^ 

(If) Sequelae of physical of paycho logical trauma (e.o*# 
syndromea prevJouily docrtbed at ho»pit#liam, matof* 
nal deprivatJon, anacilttc depretiion, aequelae of a 
chronUally traumatizing environment): Here syndromea 
include failure to thrive, Jnfantlla apathy and with* 
drawat, physical iMnesaes socondary to malnutrition 
or tox t n I nges 1 1 oni and phya i oa i ibutt^ spot i f 1 c 
psychological f ixttions (psychogonic psychoses, severe 
neuroses, pathological character developmtnt), and all 
degrees of mental retardation. Tha pattern of symp* 
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terns and developmental delays are specific to the 
syndromes described, are related to specific etiologic 
factors In psycholoQical and social environments; and 
respond to speci f ic therapies i f insti tuted before 
permanent changes have resulted, 

(5) Schizophrenia, childhood type: Here the disorder is 
characterized by the presence of a thought disordi^r 
(see definition DSM 111 category). Certain persons 
with the syndrome of autism as defined In category 
299.00 also may fit the criteria for childhood schizo- 
phrenia, particularly at a later ago (ages 5-12). In 
this case, both diagnoses should be listed so that 
subsequent researchers car. objectively test the two 
main hypotheses regarding the relationship between 
these two syndromes, i,e,, autism is the earliest form 
of sch i zophren i a as man i f es ted in I ate ch i I dhood or 
ear I y adu I thood or that aut i sm and sch i zophren i a are 
distinct syndromes with different etiologies, family 
histories, and courses. 

(6) Degenerative organic brain syndromes (e.g,, Schilder's 
Disease, Heller's Syndrome) with or without mental 
retardation: Here the clinical course is character- 
ized by progress i \^e . regress i ons in all or some areas 
of development (motor, soc i a I -adap t i ve , and cogni- 
live). in Lhe eariy stages, these regressions may 
mimic symptoms indicative of autism but are distin- 
guishable by their neurologic*!, psychological, and 
cognitive testing, and unremitting deteriorating 
course . 

' cd i spos i ng factors : None known. 

A- r am 1 I y facto rs • None known. The syndrome has been Identi- 
f . ed in all parts of the world. Recent studies have revealed no 
ci>rreldiion between autism and parental psychopa tho I ogy . 
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Operational cri ter la : A, B, C, 0 and E are required. 



B. Disturbances of developmental rate and/or sequences. 

C. Disturbances of responsiveness to sensory stimuli. 

D. Disturbances of speech^ > ^nguage and cognitive capaci*- 
ties. 

E. Disturbance in relating to people, events and objects. 



A. 



Signs and symptoms present prior to 30 months of , age. 
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COKPETDtClSS FOR TIACRntS OF CBILDSEN hHD Y0UT8 
WITH AUTISM AMD UUntD COIflfUNZCATIOIfS BAMDICAPS 
Fr«p«r«d by Gary LaVigna and Anne Doimellmn 



AUTXSH 

1. COHPCTKNCY: DeiiOTWitrattt knowledge of prominent theoriee 
About euti«», CRITERION: Upon being given e li«t of eight 
■ejor writere in the field, trainee will be able to vrite e 
short peregreph ebout eech of five describing their »ejor 
theoretical contribution to the field including the present 
status of their %rork. 

2. COWPETEHCY: Deaonstrate familiarity with the mtjor re- 
search journals currently publishing sbout autism . 

CRITERION: Have read at least one article from each of 
three journals including Journal of Autism and Developmen t 
tal Disorders. Journal o^ Applied Behavioral Analysis^ 
Journal of Behavior Therapy , know where to obtain these 
journals, and be able to describe in writing or orally 
their relevance to classroom work. 

1* COKFETCNCY: D«onstrate an understanding of the relevance 
of certain basic research topics to the education of autis** 
tic children. CRITERIW: with the assistance of their own 
noter. trainees will be able to discuss for fifteen minutes 
the implications of studies on over*s#lectivity, general- 
isation difficulties and/or processing styles of autistic 
children to their education* 

4. cOMPETCNCYt Demonstrate a knowledge and understanding of 
the issues involved in the relationship bet%reen ^parenting^ 
and autism. CRITIRIOH: Trainee will be able to discuss 
for up to fifteen minutes the historical controversy over 
autism as an effect of poor parenting. Trainee will also 
demonstrate a knowledge of the environmental support of 
autistic behaviors as they affect progress of a given 
child. 
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CONPCTEMCY: D«monttrftt« an understanding of tha aignifi* 
canca of proqnosia on aducaticnal planning. 

CR!T£F^ION: Tralnaa will ba abla to discuss for iiftaan 
minutas his/har knowladga of tha litaratura on prognosis 
and its implications for curriculum davalopmant^ Individ- 
ualizad aducational progranoning* long^ran^a goals, ate. 

6. COMPETENCY: Dsmonstrata a knowladga of tha criteria com- 
monly usad to diagnose autism. 

CRITERION: In written or oral form trainee will list tha 
msjor characteristics of autism as defined by Kanner» 

Rutter, Wing, Rimland or NSAC. 

7 COMPETENCY; Demonstrate understanding of the relative 
value of diagnosis or assessment in educational planning. 

CRITERION? In writing or orally trainee will describe the 
kinds of diagnostic information which he/she would seek 
from other professionals to assist in educational planning 
including language characteristics, level of retardation, 
processing Modet. or preferences, etc. , and why, 

DISCRETE r^lhh TEACHING 

1. COMPETENCY: Demonstrate knowledge of the components of the 
Discrete Trial. CRITERION: Without reference to written 
materials, trainee will be able to list, in order, the five 
components of the discrete trial. 

2. COMPETENCY! Demonstrate knowledge of the characteristics 
of each of the components of the discrete trials Inatruc<% 
tional stimulus* CRITERION: Without reference to any 
written material, the trainee will define instructional 
stimulus** including tha concept of different conditions 
setting the occasion for a particular response. 

3. COMPETENCY; Ditto "prompt, 

CRITERION; Without referance to any written material, the 
trainee will define "prompt^ including ita purpose, its 
relationship to instructional stimulus and to the target 
response. 
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COHPETBNCY: Ditto *r«aponst.* 



CRITERIOM; Without roforonc« to any writton matorlal, thm 
tr«ln#o will doflno *ro«pont** Including tho concopta of 
rollablo obsorvatlon and noasuromont* 

COMPETENCY; Ditto *'con«aquanca . 

■# 

CRITERION: Without rafaranca to any writtan in«t«^rialt, tha 
trainaa shall dafina ^conaaquanca** including ita purpoaa in 
tarma of futura raaponaaa. 

COMPETENCY: Ditto "intartrial intarval.'' 

CRITERION: Without rafaranca to any writtan matarial, tha^ 
trainaa will dafina ''intartrial intarval^ including ita 
approxxmata langth of timt and ita purpoiia in tha aaquanca 
of trials. 

COMPETENCY: Ability to adapt tha componanta of tha Dia- 
crata Trial Format to a variaty of conditiona: Inttruc* 

tion, 

CRITERION: Givan thraa targat bahaviora, trainaa will 
writa an instruction as appropriata to aach bahavior inco« 
rporating tha nacasaary charactariatica of tha instruc- 
tional phaaa of tha Diacrata Trial. 

COMPETENCY; Ditto ''prompt.'' 

CRITERION: Given thraa aata of instructions snd rtaponaas. 
trainaas will giva thraa posaibla prompts which might ba 
uaad and will ba abla to discuss what conditiona might 
possibly limit tha affactivanass of aach. Critarion can b« 
mat orally or in waiting. 

COMPETENCY: Ditto ^'raaponsa. 

CRITERION: Olvan thtaa araaa about which to vrlta an 
inatructionsl objactiva, trainaa will writa a rasponaa da* 
finition for aach including bahavioral tarma^ tha occaaion 
for tha raaponia and tha Oritaria for baing corract so that 
two indapandant obaarvara can raliably Miaura tha nuMbar 
of corract raaponaaa ovar ttn ttitla. 
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10. CORHTINUX: Ditto *eonMquttne«* ' 

CRITIRION: Givon « paragraph describing a child, his 
gonoral likoa and dialikot and a task to bs taught to bin, 
trainsa will list conssquancaa for corract, incorract and 
off -task bahaviora. 

11. COMPETENCY: Danonatrata a knowladga of tha appropriate 
taachar bahaviors during tha intar* trial intarval. 

CRITERION: Trainaa will stata. orally or in writing, 
taachar activitias during intar^^trial interval including 
data recording, kinds of entries to be recorded, role of 
social reinforcara during thia period. 

12. COHPETENCY: Denonstrate ability to implemeint the Discrete 
Trial Format with autiatic atudanta. 

CRITERION: <In vivo) Givan three Diacrete Trial Lesson 
plana trainee vill inipleaiant thoae plana for twenty 
triala each with a different autiatic child. The isiplemen- 
tation will include the appropriate preaentation of the 
inatructional atimuli, the effectivs use of prompting which 
will be faded a# appropriate, the specified usa of contin* 
gancies for correct and incorrect reaponaea and appropriate 
uae of inter- trial interval time. 

P ROGRAMHINC 

1. COMPETENCY: Ability to idantify the major coaq^nenta of a 
teaching program. 

CRITERION: The trainee will ba able to list the varloua 
componenta of a teaching program In terms of apacificatiott 
of both teacher and atud^nt behavior. 

2. COHPfTENCY: Ability to eKplaln the concept of 'ahaplng^ as 
It relates to program deaign. 

CRITBRIONt Tha trainaa will ba able to define ahaplng and 
give three exas^les of how ahaplng would be Incorporated in 
program design* 
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UMflllHUri Ability to Mplaln th« notion ot prompt fading 
In ro<q>oet to progru dtsl^n* 



CRlTtKIONt Tho trainoo will h% «blo to glvo throo oxaiiplot 
of tho umm of pronpt fading in prograa doalgn, in addi- 
tion^ tho tralnoo will bo ablo to difforontiato botwoon tha 
uaa of oKtra^ and vlthln->atl«ttlua proapta in raapoct to tha 
naada of aaparata program atopa« 

COHPITENCY: Ability to Incorporata crltarlon lavala into 
program daaign. 

CRITIRION: Tha tralnaa will ba abla to daaeriba tha func- 
tion of crltarlon lavala and axplain hov ha or aha would 
-uaa tham by irivi^g thw^ 
critaria« 

COHFETINCYj Ability to affactivaly uaa diffarant achadulaa 
of rainf oreamant in program daaign. 

CRITBRXONt Tha tralnaa will ba abla to daaeriba tha func- 
tion of continuous va. intarmittant achadulaa of rainf orea- 
mant, and giva axaa^laa of how thaaa would ba incorporatad 
in program daaign. 

COMPETENCY: Ability to affoctivaly uaa raap^naa dafini- 
tiona for purpoaaa of program daaign « 

CRITERION! tha tralnaa will ba abla to ^tranalata* broad 
and unapacific taaching objmctivaa into oparational tarma 
and axplain why auch ahould ba dona for purpoaaa of program 
daaign and data collaction* 

COWETBNCYj Ability to daaign *^long-tarm^ programa that 
Incorporata changaa of tha varioua program componanta. 



CRITBRIOM: Tho' tralnaa will ba abla to anplaln how tha 
varioua program componanta ohanga ovar tlma if taaching 
prograaa la to ocpur» and on what baaia programa would ba 
changad whila baing implamantad* 

CONPBTENCyt Ability to ayaluatm tha atrangtiia and waak- 
naaaaa of a program for varioua araaa of curriculum* 
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CRITnxOMt Oivttii • pr«pArttd or pubIiA#di pro9m« th# 
nrainMS will torn ikblm to propmro 4 vritton eritiquo in 
tormt of tho otsontial tlomont« mnd qu«14tioi mm pr^tontod 
during tmining, Whoro mppropriato, tho eritiquo will 
doacribo dooirablo rovisions to mako tho program uaablo for 
an individual child* 

9, COMPETENCY: Ability to daaign a program for various cur- 
riculum araaa, 

CRITERION; On tha baaia of hypothatical aaaaaament infor- 
mation tha trainaa will ba abla to daaign a program in tha 
araaa of: 

1. Indapandant living akilla <utii icing chaining pro- 
cedures) 

2. Social skills 

3. Language skills 

4. Cognitive skills 

LANGUAGE 

1. COMPETENCY; Ability to discuss muteness in autism. 

CRITERION: The trainee will be able to discuss the extent 
to which autistic and autiatic-like peraona can be e;cpected 
to bo mute« and will be able to differentiate between 
different forms of muteness along the dimanaiona of com** 
municative intent and receptive language ability. 

2. COMPETENCY: Ability to diacuss echolalia in autiam. 

CRITERION: The trainee will be able to discuss the extent 
to which autistic people can be expected to exhibit echola* 
lia behaviors, and be able to differentiate between dif* 
ferent forma of echolalia^ along the dimenaioha of communi- 
cative intents receptive language ability and atructural 
mitigation, 

3. COMPETENCY? Ability to diacuaa autiam aa a language die* 
order* 




CKITniOMi tralnM will b« abl^ tP dipfin* th* thr## 

mmior aspects of lanTuag*, and dttt«rAin« th«ir r#l«vanc# in 
t«ma of thm diffortnt f ons of nutonoss and ocholalia that 
aro oxhibitod in childhood autira* 

4, COMPETENCY; Ability to discuss sutism ss s disordsr of 

coatmuni c s t i on . 

CRITERION; Ths trsinss will b% sbls to dsfins tho rsla- 
tionships bstwssn linguistic and communicstivs skills, and 
bs abls to list a ssriss of critsria to ba usad to assass 

communicativa compatanciaa in autistic paopla. 

5, COMPETENCY; Ability to diacuss autism aa a disordsr of 

cognition, 

CRITERION; Tha trainaa will ba abla to dafina tha rala- 
tionahip batwaan cognitiva and linguiatic compatanciaa, and 
ba abla to axplain tha phanomanon of '*davalopmantal discon* 
tinuity" on tha basis of tha attantional and parcaptual 
charactaristics of autistic functioning, 

e, COMPETENCY: Ability to discuaa autism in raspact to 
thaorias about languaga acquistion in normal childran, 

CRITERION; Tha trainaa will ba abla to summariaa racant 
davalopmanta in tha araa of davalopmantal psycholinguistics 
and sociolinguistics, and commant on tha intaractlon of 
social, linguistic and cognitiva davalopmant in raapact to 
tha autistic syndroma. 

7. COMPETENCY: Ability to implamant languaga aaaaasmanj: 
tachniquas. 

CRITERION; Tha trainaa will ba abla to carry out a com* 
Plata languaga aaaaaamant, and auparviaa othara in doing 
so. In addition, ha or ah« will ba abla to provida a 
rational* for tha coursa of action, 

8. COmpeTEIWYj Ability to dtsign • pzoqrtm to to«ch th« fir«t 
««t of conTOunic*tivo b«h«vior» to • nonv«rb«l chlid. 




CRITCRIOM: Th« tralnM will h% fcbl« to vtittt out a pro^rtn 
to toach a singlo comunlcativ* behavior on tho basis of 
asaosam#nt findings. In doing so hs or shs will bs abls to 
givs a rationals for ths choics of communication systsm as 
wall as for ths choics of communicativs function. 

9. COMPETENCY: Ability to dssign a program to implemsnt 
discriiRination training, 

CRITERION: Ills trainss will bm abls to dsscribs ths stsps 
involvsd in tsaching discriminations bstwssn; 

1* Spoksn labs It 

2. Signsd Isbsls (rscsptivs and sxprssslvs) 

3. Writtsn word labsls 

In doing so ths trainss will bs abls to givs a rmtionals 

for ths choics of tsaching tschniquss (i.s.« prompting) and 
program stsps used. 

10. COMPETENCYt Ability to dssign a program to tsach gram** 
matical rsthsr than labsling functions. 

CRITERION t Ths trainss will bs abls to dsscribs ths tsach- 
ing stsps involvsd in tsaching: 

1. Two word combinations (nouns and vsrbs) 

2. Prepositions 

In doing so ths trainss should bs abls to provids a ration^ 
als for ths sslsction of word combinations to be taught and 
bs abls to sxplain which behaviors would torn consldsred a 
prsrsquisits to ths implsmentation of the teaching programs 
designsd« 

BEHAVIOR MAHAcaemwy 

1. CONFETSMCy: Identifies target behaviors in rsletion to 
antsesdent and consequent enviroraentel events ^^ich are 
associatsd wi^ thsm and idsn^if ies direction of desirsd 
behavior change* 
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4. 
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CRXmiOHt (In vivo M«relM«) Olvtn • r«f#rr#4 Mluivlpr 
problM, tht traifiMt Identity th« appropriate tar^tta, th% 
aasociatodi antoeodont and eonpvquont ovonta and apoclfloa 

tha dl Taction of daairod bohavior changa. 

COMPETENCYi Salacta a Maaura and davalopa a aoering 
mathod (data ahaat daai^, inatnuMnt aalaction* procadura, 
inatructlona, ate) for a apacifiad targat bahavior. in- 
cluding identification of ralavant collataral bahaviora. 

CRITERION: Civan a behavior to be tarQated for decelera* 
tion, the traineea operationally define the targeted re- 
aponaea mnd at leaat two ralevent collateral behaviora^ 
»pecif tea and definea the type of recording procedure to be 
uaed, with apecific directiona on how the procedure ia to 
be uaed, deaigna a aanple data aheet, and Juatiflaa the 
aelaction made. 

COMPETENCY: Programming for behavior change. Liata the 
eaaantial atepa in deaigning and conducting behavior change 
actlvitiea directed toward altering a behavioral exceaa or 

deficit. 

CRITERION; (Written teat) Given a brief narrative de- 
acription of the problem and ita hiatory« the traineea can 
describe in writing the atepa neceaaary to deaign a be- 
havior change program baaed on poaitive reinforcement* 

COMPETENCY; Vfritea a proposal for a behavior change pro- 
gram. 

CRITERION: Oiven a problem behavior^ the trainees write a 
program which incorporates the followingt (a) the targeted 
behavior atated in objective and quantifiable terms; (b) 
the objective or goal of the treataent programi (c> the 
change procedure to be employmd, includlag the atimulua 
cireumstancaa and enviroiwamt under irtiieh the treatmavit 
would take place, the baseline proeedurea. the poaitive 
consequencoa to be provided, thm sehmdale or ether pro- 
cedure of delivering the eonsoguenees oMtlngentlyi (d) 
the method of meeauring the behavior Md eommegummeme 
throu^out the treatment program^ (e) control or probe 




t«chniqu«i to <tot«mlM th« nocosftity of continuing trott* 
nont; <£) tho conditions undor which tho progran would bo 
changod or torminttod. 

5. C0rfPE7£NCY? Writo* « pUn for progrAn gonoralicmtion mnd 
malntonanco. 

CRITERION: Civon m vritton proposal for a bohavior chango 
program, tho trainooa writo 4 plan for gonoralixing troat* 
mont gain to tho unit, homo or othor non*troatmont oottinga 
and aituationa. 

6. COHPETENCY: Is familiar with procoduroa for arranging 
contingont rolationahipa botwoon targotod roaponaoa and 
ccnaoquoncoa which aro aval labia in tho natural onviron* 
mont. 

CRITERION: Civan throo targot bohavlora which aro moaaurod 
ratpectivaly by thair duration, intanaity, and froquancy, 
tha trainaaa vili opacify conaaquoncoa for oach which 
should incroaaa tha bahaviora and will alao apacify conaa« 
quancaa for oach which ahould docraaaa tha bahaviora. Tha 
conaaquancaa idontifiad ahould alraady axiat in thia an* 
virontnant or ba availabla without aubatantial additional 
funda or roaourcaa. 

7. COMrETCNCY: Muat ba abla to davlaa at UaSt thraa altar* 
nativa non«*avaraiva traatmant procoduroa for oach of two 
rafarrala. 

CRITERION: Givon tWo aoparato rafarrala from ward toam« 
school or paronta of a bohavlor to ba dacaloratod^ tho 
trainaaa will brlafly daacriba throa altarnatlvo non* 
avataivo traatmant procoduroa, all of which can bo juati* 
fiad as having a raaaonabla likalihood or roduclng tho bo* 
havior. 

8. COMPETENCY; Communicatloni Wrlttan and graphic, 

CRITERION: I. writtanj axpllcltly daacrlboa troatmant 
program in writing ao that a nalva individual who followa 
tha program doaa not maka arrora In damonatrating tha 
procodura. 2. Graphic: Givan raw data, tho ttal(ioaa will 
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<to«l^ t «ir«pb« plot tte 4Btm, l«b#l th# otdinat^s And 
othtrvist identify th* variables shown in ordsr to ^raph^ 
Ically coMMfunicito tho ^h«vior«l ch«nao». 

9. COHl^fiXElCY: Conducts rsXlsDls MASursMnt of tsrgstsd 
bshsviors. 

CRITERION: trsstmsnt progrsms incXuds rslitbility chseks 
on data roqulrod to ovslusto sffocts. 

TRAtHIHG 

1. COMPETENCY: Doflnss and illustratoa ton procodural altsr-^ 
nativss to ths uss of punishnsnt in tho control of un* 
dasir^d bahavior* 

CRITERION: (Writtan taat) Givan tan procaduras <DRC. ORL, 
DRO, Stimulus Control^ Stinulua Changa^ Inatructional 
Control^ Shapin9, Additiva Procaduras, and Poativa Pro* 
9rairjmin9) tha trainaas will dafina aach and glva tvo appro* 
priata axantplas of aach as thay might ba appliad to tha 
bahavlor problama of autistic individuals, 

2. COMPETENCY: Trains staff to ba compatant in tha usa of 
discrata trial procaduras. 

CRITERION: Givan an untrainad group^ tha trainaas vill 
organiza and implamant an instructional program which 
results in dO% mastary of tha compatanciaa aaaociat^d ¥tth 
discrata trial taaching« 

COMPETENCY: Trains staff to ba compatant in tha araa of 
Isnguaga davalopmant and training in autism. 

CRITERION: Givan an untrainad group^ tha trainaas will 
organlza and implamant an instructional program which 
y raaults in %0% mastary of tha empatanciaa aasociatad with 
languaga davalopmant and training. 

4. COMPETENCYi Traina staff to ba compatant in tha araa of 

programming and program writing. 




eRXTniOMi Giirm M untrained vroup* th% tr«in*«s will 
or^anlBtt mnd i«pUMnt inttruetionAX pro^ru which results 
in BOX Atat^ry of thm eonptt«nei«« aasocimt^d with pro* 
qrammina and program writing* 

COMPCTCNCY; Train staff to ba compatant in diacuaaing tha 
problam of Autiam. 

CRITERION: Givan an untrainad group^ thi trainaaa will 
organiaa snd implamant an instructional progran which 
raaulta in 80% naatary of tha compatanciaa aaaociatad with 
diacuaaing tha problama aaaociatad with autiam. 

COMFETBHCY: Train ataff to affactivaly modify bahavior 
problama uaing altarnativea to puniahmant* 

CRITERION: Civan an untrainad group, tha trainaaa will 
inatruct and auparviaa tham in non^avaraiva intarvantion 
including tha procaaaaa of targat opacification, bahavior 
obaarvation and data racording^ baaalina bahavi^ r analyaaa, 
raliability chacka, intarvantion daaign, intarvantion/ 
data 

aummary^ snd bahavior analyai a » 

COMPETENCY: Organixa and implamant "awarar^aaa** program for 
community groups. 

CRITERIOHt Givan a raquaat from parant group or local or 
provincial agancy^ trainaaa wil« ba abla to organiaa and 
praaant matarial to community groupa conaiating of paranta« 
ptofaaaionala and lay paopla orienting and introducing tham 
to autiam^ di aetata trial taaching procaduraa, bahavior 
managamant« programming and languaga dtfvalopmant. • 

CONPETENCY: Racruit« acraan and aalact training altaa* 

CRITERION! t^n complation of training^ traina^T'wrti Ini 
abla ta raerult. acraan .and aalact training Utaa wh^ch 
maat critarla Involving ataff availability, atudant Chir- 
ac tarlatica, and tha logiatica raquirad by tha tjralning 
format. 

: 'X ■ ■ ■ 

COKPETENCYt Organiaa, prap^a, and oriant tralnsniJi aita^ 
ataff and atudanta for trairing. \ ^ 




CItlTmoMt ^ Oiv%n a mitm ••l«et«d Sot tralnlnv* training 
tan ¥iU IM abl« to orguiM miKm pr^part atafC and 

students for Mooth implomoht«tion of training program. 

COHPiTBNCY: Frovidaa a writtan •Yaport for piiblication 
or praaancation at a profaaaional confaranca, 

CI^ITERIOH: Givan data fron pravioua axarciaa^ tha trainaaa 
will wrlta a papar auitabla for publication in a profaa* 
aional journal or auitabla for praaantation^at a profaa- 
aional confaranca. 
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ATlUWOtD 

Chkf , SpucW NmU Stctkm 
Dtvincm of ImovalkM mi Dwriopm^fit 
Otfiet of Sptcid Ediiutkm 
t .S. DrpMlniMkl of Education 



Th« passage of Public Law 94-142 m Kovamb^r 1975 Signified n«w 
horizons in tha provision of aducational aarvicat to autistic 
and cthar handicapped chiidrf^n. This naw, comprehensive ap- 
proach to education emarged in a natural sequence of legisla- 
tion, preceded by Public Law 91-230 (known as the Education of 
the Handa capped Act) which combined previously passed laws into 
one codified entity, and Public Law 93*380 which delineated due 
process re'^uirer,ents protecting the rights cf handicapped young- 
atera. All of this legislation has supported the principle of 
placing handicapped children in the least restrictive educa- 
tional environir.ents and has required states not only to estab- 
lish a goal of providing full educational services to handi- 
capped children but to develop a plan setting forth how and when 
this goal would be achieved* 

The Vision of Public Law 94-242 greatly expanded the nation- 
al ccriJTitment to the handicapped, and initially the potential 
federal investment m their education was more than $3 billion 
by 1982. Although authorisations do not equal actual appropria- 
tions, the clear indication of Congressional intent has been 
established. Unique in federal education legislation, the law 
^as no expiration date; it is regarded as a permanent document. 
Nor does it simply set forth another expression of federal 
interest in special education; rather, it defines m specific 
ccmmitrnent to all handicapped children, including autistic 
children, and it sets forth the proposition that education must 
be provided to handicapped persons as their fundamental right. 

Since the ehattment of Public Law 94-142 and the develop- 
ment of regulations pertaining to its implementation throughout 
the nation, much has been accomplished. Many challenges remain 
in each state, however, as full compliance with all provisions 
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im sought, Som% ot th# major findings notod in th# August 1979 
Burssu of Education for tho Hsndicappsd summary of tho Act's 
dsvslopmsnt srs ss follows: 

It is sstimstsd thst slmost 75 percent of ths nations* s 
hand! cupped school-sgsd childrsn srs r*c«iving spscisi 
education and rslatt^d ssrvicss today, comparsd to lass than 
half as sstimatsd by Congress at the time Public Law 94*142 
was enacted. 

The number of preschool children aged 3 through S receiving 
special education has increased by over 20,000 in the past 
three years, a growth rate of more than 10 percent. 

Services such as physical and occupational therapy^ adap- 
tive physical education, and transportation have been made 
widely available at no cost to families. In addition, 
severely and profoundly handicapped children previously 
unserved are now being educated by our public schools, 

Since September 1977, approximately 40 states have changed 
their lavs or regulations to meet the due process and 
protection in evaluation re<juirements of Public Law 94-142, 
The remaining states either already had comparable provi* 
«?ion» or are in the process of changing their laws* 

Recognizing the continuing need for provision of basic 
educational services to autistic students, under the parameters 
of Public Law 94-142, and sensing the staggering unmet needs of 
this population, the U,S. Office of Special Education has issued 
a Request for Proposal designed to fund projects that address 
these needs. Responses to this procurement request must build 
upon an ongoing program of those fundamental educational serv- 
icres that are addressed under Public Law 94'^142. They must« 
however, expand beyond practices now known to be successful! 
the intent is to provide innovative services that promise new 
levels of achievement for these children. Projects supported 
under these funds must demonstrate not only an awareness of 
extant, effective educational services, but must also initiate 
approaches that chart new directions for meeting the learning 
needs of this population. Offerors art esked to substantiate 
their individual and orgsnisational •itpe»'tise to provide the 
^practice stretching^ environments descr^i>ed in their proposals. 
Moreover, they are asked to document their ability and desire tw 
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coop#r4t* with •fitting •dueational systMs to thmt innovmtiv* 
s«rvic«s C4n h% incorporated effectively, without impeiring 
those eervicee eXreedy supported by related etete end local 
egenclee. profeetionele, end othera involved in educating autis- 
tic children and youth. m 

A rationale for the educational design selected must be 
provided by the offeror, with justification for the theoretical 
basis upon which it is to be built and description of procedures 
to be incorporated in its initiation and the sequential actions 
that will operationalise theory into practice and maintain 
effectiveness. In addition, there must be a comprehensive 
data-baaedhevaluation plan that explores each project component, 
assessing \ts integral strength and its viability >?i thin' the 
total^ projii^ design. While considerable flexibility can be 
structured in the educational thrust, assurances must be* pro* 
vided that such flexibility addresses needs of children, as 
revealed through ongoing monitoring for project impact. The 
offeror must also describe a field-test approach to validating 
the project's practices and prepare documentation for its repli- 
cation, in whole in in part, with reasonable assurance of suc- 
cess. 

Although much has been accomplished under Public Law 94-142 
for the benefit of all handicipped children, and although the 
newly issued Request for Procurement addresses the needs of this 
population and promises the development and eventual replication 
of new, exciting educational concepts, the prevailing need is 
for continued awareness of unmet challenges related to serving 
autistic students. The conference summarised in this volume has 
made each of us more aware of these challenges and has pointed 
out gaps in the dissemination of information on successful 
programs and findings from a number of related fields. It has 
also identified issues and ideas with which the Office of Spe- 
cial Education will be concerned in its future plans and activ- 
ities. Among these are discrepancies in the application of 
demonstration practices in ongoing educational services, as well 
as recognised deficiencies in the supply of teachers and the 
comprehensiveness of their professional preparation. 

The conference has also underscored the fact that ve are 
still on a frontier* Effective, reality-based, snd lifetime 
service is still an ideals not a reality. We must resist eompla* 
cency. We must reject the perpetuation in our educationtl 
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syatw of fulllar practices with un|>rov«n r#sult«. Urn mamt^ 
lnst«ad« r«aBB«SB« rttcgnsldttr, r«desX^# uid r«dirtct our strat* 
•9l«s to r«tolv« itultlpl# ntt«ds. W« nust bm I«bb satisfied with 

mdiocrity In child chtng*, t««ch«r p«rfonft«nc«y pAr«ntAl He* 
c«pt«nc« and involv«m«nt. And must accapt thtt challang* of 
recognising individual potantr<.aI and apply avary raaourca^to tha 
achiavamant of tha maxinum individual potantial by aaeh autiatic 
child* It haa baan tha intant of thla confaranca and this book 
to point tha way toward thaaa goals. 
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